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PREFACE 


Tl must have been somewhere at the end 
of the, , nineties, not unlikely in nine^- 
nine, that dear Edward said to me in 
the Temple: 'I should like to write 
my plays in Irish.’ And it was not 
long afterwards, in the beginning of^l900, that Yeats 
persuaded him to come to Ireland to found a literary 
theatre. search of a third person, they called on 
me in Vict^lt Street, and it is related i%!)ve ho^ 
we packe^lf^ur bags and went away to do something. 
We all did ^mething, but none did what he set out 
to do. Yeats founded a realistic theatre, Edward 
emptied two churches — he and Palestrina between 
them — ^and I wrote The Uniilled Field, a book written 
in the begiiming out of ncidesire of self-exgresrion, 
but in the hope of Mnishing the young Irish of the 
fntme with models<« Yeats said that I had learned 
the art of presentation^in Paris, and in 
hplioved ' that the Irish langjiage could be revived. 
'You see, it is necessary/ I observed to Edward, 
• ' that Ireland's futuire writfp s]|ould have modell, and 
the stories irill be published in a Jesuit magazine.’ 
' If the Jesftii assume all ra^ponsibillty,' he mattered, 
and fell to ponderi|^ over his pipfti;bat he ilised no 
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further ohject\on and invested with ful^ authority I 
wrote W^edding Gown, Almsgiving, The Clerk* s 
Quest, and So On He Fares, in English ratl^er than in 
Anglo-Irish; forpf what help would that pretty idiom; 
in which we catch the last accents of the^Aginal 
language; be to Tiagh DonoghuC; my translator? 
*As soon as his translations were finished; my manu- 
script^ were to* be burnt ; but these first storfes begot 
adfisire to paint the portrait of my country, and this 
could only be done in a Catholic atmosphere, and 
as 1 had just come out of Evelyn Imnes a)id Sister 
Teresa, The Exile rose up in my mind quickly, and 
before putting the finishing hand to it I began Home 
Sickness. The village of Duncannon in the story set 
me thinking of the villages round Dublin, and I 
wrote Some Parishioners, Patchwork, The Wedding 
Feast, and The Windmn The somewhat harsh rule 
of FathewMaguire set me thinking ofV /rentier type 
of priest; and the pathetic figure of FatheA^aci'uman 
tempted me. I wrote A Letter to Rome and A Play- 
house in the Waste ; and as fast as these stories were 
written they were translated into Irish and published 
in a very pretty book of which nobody took any notice, 
and th^ the Gaelic League could not be persuaded 
to put in its window ; and one e^ning a disheartened 
man was driven to the bitter extremity of collecting his 
maj:^scripts for a London publisher. The cheque they 
brought back on accoupt of royalties did not soot|^e 
me; in 1903 England was hatefuf on account of 
the Boer War, and the s^le of one hundred copies < 
of the book that 1 could not read would have pleased 
me more than ten thousand of the booki&at 1 could* 
In a wdird; I was hipped with my book, and willkurly 



it i% ^e^exeitement of The Le^, a thing an 
author should hover do, for to forget a hook or to 
speak contemptuously of it brings bad luck. And 
so Synge was raised u|> against me^n Ireland, and 
for tE^^t ten years we have been thinking and 
talking him as the one man who saw Irish life^ 
truly and ifrote it candidly. « 

It m& just as if on purpose to make an^ onAdaun 
of m§ that YetUs^hrought him over from Pari^ in 
the year^l903, though he had no English on him 
at the Hme, onfy the like thafs heard in the National 
Schools, and if you dos(t believe me, will you be 
throwing your eye over the things he wrote in them days 
for the weekly papers, and faith youll see the editors 
were right to fire them out. Wasn’t he dreaming, too, 
he could he writing Uke a Fremk fellow of the name 
of Loti, that knew the trick wHti a couple of twists oj 
the pen pf t^jf^g every country in the wide world into 
a sweet-shop f But *tis little of the taste of sugar-candy 
he got into his articles, and his book about the Aran 
Islands has more of the tang of old leather, like as ij^ 
he’d be chewing the big brogues he dic^ be always 
wearing on his feet. Aid, morebetoken, his language in 
the same book is as bald^as the coat of a mangy dbg, and 
trapsed along over a page of print like the clatter of a 
horse that was gone in the legs. It’s many a heart scald 
this same must have given lb tny bold Yeats, for it’d ike 
grmd judge enUtfify he is of the shape and the colour 
and the sound of words. So one day he up and said to 
Synge : ^ Give up yokr schooimasAr words that have no 
guts left in ihkm, and leave of tJuiUang of Loti and Ms 
barl^-sugar,mid go down into the County Wicklpw and 
listen to people do be s€^nfir to ’other when 
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^ erne without an^ fudion of |ff» mr cooked 
to mrr^ off what the^ say, I hear tell ihat^they speak 
a language that isn*t worn out yet, and that has some 
of the youth of 9he world in it, Fd Uke to write m it 
myself hut Fd be of eared of muddying the cleamffngUsk 
wvell that Fm used to dabbling in. Besides, if you pick 
it up anyway Recent you might yet prove the world 
that it wasn^t a mare* s nest I Jhund when I discovered 
yott/ he said. And ij Synge didn*t pack up his feiy duds 
and tramp off that very minute, and if he hadn^ the luck 
of the old hoy himself in finding a lading in a house in 
the kills of Wicklow that was like as if it was made on 
purpose for him — a room over the kitchen with an old 
broken boarded floor to it, the may he could see and hear 
all that was going on below, and nobody a penny dhe 
^ mser but himself. Lying flat on his belly, with an ear 
or an eye to the slits^ took in all that was said and 
^done, anct put di down in a hookeen wlSthk^^ ^ump oj 
a pencil and made a play out of it. 

There is the pretty idiom of the Irish peasants as 
Jthey chatter it along the roads, about their firesides, 
in the ms^ket-places, reported truthfully without 
exaggeration or refinements. But Synge put polish 
upon if and enlivened it with l^fright colours, and drew 
out of it the poetry of the country with which it is 
saturated as with dew. We listened delighted to The 
Shhdow of the Glen, admittibg to ourselves as we sat in 
our seats and to our frfisnds as we left the hall thatMve 
preferred the cooing of Synge'a dialogue to grey 
thoughts. We tokf hiift so in the street, and hb 
went away to the Aran Islands th^ummer time^ 
hoping to return in the autumn with*^otiier play, 
written in the same idiom, of eoute^, J^ut enrich^ by 
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diem ^ Irtoh. Wli| $ooA EngUife 

cm be dkcevered by tmiwleting word Iwr word fwMOEi 
the IrisVte one of tbc many grcot my^;erios that 
bes^t our lives; but it is so^ Aaoi# when the news 
Was pAtsed round that Synge had brought thkck a play 
from Aran, we assembled in the Molesworth HaU, 
and i^seemed to hs that he had ra^^ed a tombstonO 
over the intellectual dramj|. Dear Edward was the 
only dissident; Be averred, and stood stiffly to it^ 
that ]|e hated peasant language. Yeats cried : 
^ Sophocles !* *a]:li then revising his judgment, said: 
‘No, Eschylus/ > John Eglinton, JE, and myself 
looked upon these two plays as two remarkable 
exercises in language. We were interested ; we 
approved the plays, and on tiptoe Dublin waited 
for Synge’s *lniew play, whicl^ came two years aftei) 
The Well of^e SaintSt andtter remarkable exercise 
in langi^g^ hardly more ; for the pla^ is but Bn 
adaptation of Clemenceau’s Voile du Bonkeur, with an 
Irish couple substituted for the Chinese couple and 
country idiom for Clemenceau’s Parisian speech. 
But Synge’s indebtedness did not trouble us ; wty 
should it? we asked. I| not a plagiarist one who 
spoils the original i:ext, and an original il^iter one 
who improves upon his predecessor ? And satisfied 
with this dlefinition, we waited, and whenever a 
circle of tnen and wdhien drew round a fii’fe; the 
Subject of the Playboy wfis discussed. Yeats h*d 
communicated so that we might be prepared to 
accept a parricide as a hero? and a Mayo village as 
nothing Jpth to do the same. At first sight the 
subject seemed wildly improbable, having no roots 
in human net^re, but it was defended on the ground 
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that hrigaada have always been popular heroes. And 
^irhen the play was produced, our little dtonp dis- 
covered extenuating circumstances for Christy Mahon. 
Into an extremely ingenious paifadoxical story, Synge 
had brought real men and women, and amalted we 
asked each other how it was that Synge, who had 
^ never, htfore s^pwn any sense of form, shou|d sud- 
denly become possessed of an exquisite construction. 
We fell to wondering how the x&iracle had come 
about, and we continued wondering, and myi^lf was 
still head'Scratching in Fale, asking how Synge had 
sprung at once out of pure board-school English into 
a beautiful style, finding it in an idiom that had 
hitherto been used only as a means of comic relief. 
Tricks of speech a parrot can learn, but it is impos- 
sible to learn through^a crack how cllaracter acts 
and reacts upon charactef. Never before did anyone 
hbar that the intelligence may be through 

eavesdropping on to a higher plane. Yeats told us 
that Synge read only Racine and Clement Marot ; 
but we turned up our noses at these herrings, and 
the history of^ The Playboy was wrapped in unsearch- 
able mystery until I began Jto read The Untilled Field 
for this ilfew edition, and found ijiyself thinking that 
if perchance any of my writings should survive me 
for a few years, as likely as not it would be these 
•storief . And as this little vatiity dispersed, I became 
more and more interest^, for it seemed to me thaP 
I had come upon the source of Synge's inspiration. 
The Untilled Field wa? a landmark in Anglo-Irish 
literature, a new departure, and Synge Ipoid^ not 
have pasged it by without looking into n. It was 
not Racine nor Clement Marot. I w^^i^kl not, how- 
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everi ieani»MiViuioii8 to Sy»ge*« fame^f my hope is 
not to a leaf tbe weath that Yeats has 

|»lac£ir^if>on his brow, I would merely explain his 
talqi^t^ and if that be impossible, *I /would explain 
how he came by it; to do this with becoming 
modesty is surely commendable. And if my critic^ 
think yiat I am exaggerating the im|iortance of The 
UfUilled Field in Synge's literary life, they will have 
to seek for another explanation, and for all I Imow 
they may prefer to fall back on Yeats's terrible great 
conjurations in the Nassau Hotel : Yeats standing 
over an entranced Synge, his pearl pale, or is it bis 
ivory hand sweeping the strings of a harp of apple- 
wood, rousing a masterpiece out of the abyss. 
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THE EXILE 



pAT PHELAN'S pigs were ready for Castle- 
bar market^ but so were his bullocks^ and 
he was of a mind to send his son James 
with the bullocks to Westpost fair where 
they would fetch a* higher price. But 
James was set oi^staying at hotne to help Catherine 
with the ^umingj and his son Peter was a bad hi^id at 
a bargain. * The divil a worse in the county of Mayo,’ 
he said to himself, as he smoked his pipe in front of 
his two sons, and they sitting on the other side of the 
fireplace facing him. ^ Now, what’s to be don^ ?’ he 
asked himself ; and as if Peter had guessed what was 
passinl^ in his father’s ^mid, ne knocked the^hes 
out of his pipe and bade his father and brother; 
* Good-night/ 

As soon as the door wis^closed behind him, Pat 
said^ * 

^ Now, James, what do you be thinking ? Are we 
safe to send Pether with the buUotks to the fiiir ?’ 

* Do ye ma]D|| he won’t be getting the full price 
for them r ^ 

• Well, I'm noUsture, you sSe ; fer myself would be 
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getMng as much as thirteen pound teft a^head for 
them^ I’m thinking/ ' 

* You should^ indeed !’ 

* I was thinkings James^ that they might be bating 

him down, for his thoughts do be often away — a bad 
habit while buying or selling. . . . But wouldn’t 
you Jike to be going with him, James ?* « 

,A dead came into James’s face, and he said : ' Ws 
time we were getting into our beds/ • 

wouldn’t be saying you were wroilg, James. 
Wisdom often comes to us in our beds, and unless a 
dream is put upon me I think I must be letting the 
bullocks go with Pether ; it’ll be easier selling them 
than the pigs. But now you won’t wake him. At 
three you’ll just push him out of bed with your foot, 
and there will be soifiie breakfast for him on the table.’ 

It was while eating the fried egfs that Pat gave 
Peter his orders. He would meet him about mid- 
day at the cross-roads. And he was there waiting 
for his son sure enough about eleven o’clock, 
his pigs having gone from him sooner than he had 
expected* the buyers being at him the moment they 
had §ast their eyes over the pigs. ^ Just the kind of 
pig we do be wanting for th6 Liverpool market.’ He 
had caught the words out of the mouth of one jobber 
M(hispering in the ear of j^is niate. Michael was right ; 
they were fine pigs^ And, sitting on the stile wait- 
ing, he had begun to turn it over in his mind tiiat if 
he had gotten fi)|e slyllings more than he had ex- 
pected for the pigs, it was reasonable to suppose that 
Peter might be getting fourteen p^^ds^ head for 
the* bullocks, they being better value than the pigs. 
Well, if Ijp did, i%would be a gi^f^day for them all. 
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and if hk |io more then thirteen pounds ten 
shillings i^would be a great day all the saxhe. And 
so did he go cm dreamhug till^ looking up the road 
suddenly, whom should he see coming down the 
road but Peter and the bullocks in front of him. 

^ Well, now, can a mm believe his own eyes he 
said. ']l^r all I can see they*Te me ewn bullpcks, 
three of the finest I ever sent to a fair, and th|?y 
coming back from the fair unsold.* 

It wasaa lon^ story that Peter had to tell him 
about the two men that had ofiered him eleven 
pounds ten sli^lings, and who, when he wouldn’t 
sell them at tfaXt, had stood laughing at the bullocks, 
doing their level best to keep off other buyers, Peter 
was given to sulking when anybody found fault withT 
him, and so Pat let him go on talking without saying 
a word, the bullocks trotting in front of them till 
they weie about five miles from home. 

‘ And fifteen miles is hard on fat. animals,' Pat kept 
saying to himself, ^and this day I am six pounds out 
of pocket — six pounds out of pocket, if I take into 
accoimt the price of their keep.' * • ^ 

And while Patwas thinking, Peter kept on bilking 
and telling hi3 story again and again till they came 
to Michael Quinn’s public-house, and it was there he 
asked his father — . 

' WeU> fiither, how did the pigs do with you at the 
fairf* 

Pat Phelan was too hemrt-si^k toyanswer him, and he 
had to say his words again and again. 

^ NoWpMlktli^ did you get three pounds apiece for 
the pigs ? Will ye be telling me V 
‘ 1 did, and tj^rew pounds five.' 
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f Wasn t that a fine price— one that w# mght have 
a drink out of ?* 

It seemed to Peter that the men inside were 
laughing at him^ or at the lemonade he was drinking, 
and, seeing among them one who had been inter- 
^ faring with him all day, he told him he would put 
him put of the house, and he would have ^one it if 
MJps. Quinn had not spoken up saying that no one 
put a man out of her house without her leave.* 

‘ Go out before me. Do you hear me talking to 
you, Pether ? If you can't best them at the fair, it 
will be little good it will be doing you to put them 
out of the public-house afterwards.' 

And on that Peter swore he would never go to a 
fair again, and they walked on until they came to 
the priest's house. * 

^It was bad for me when I listened to you and 
James. If I hadn’t 1 might have been in Maynooth 


now/ 


* How can you be saying that ? Didn’t yourself 
come home talking of the polis ?' 

^ Wasn’% that after ?’ 


*M{hat do I be hearing you saying — that I left 
Maynooth for the police ?’ • And Peter talked on, 
telling of the authors he had read with Father Tom 
— iCasar, Virgil, even Quintiiian. The priest had said 
Quintilian was too hjud tor him, and Pat Phelan was 
in doubt whether the difficulty of Quintilian a 
sufficient reasem ^r {Referring the police to the 
priesthood. 

* Any way, it isn't a girl that's tr^liagjiim,' he 
said to himself. And ho looked at Peter, and won- 
dered ho]| it wa«J that Peter did *pot want to be 
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mmkd, he vas a great; big fellow, over six 
feet high, one that many a girl would take a £uicy 
to. Pat Phelan had long had his eye on a girl 
for Peter, and Peter’s fiulure to sell the bullocks 
brought to mind all the advantages of this iaarriage> ^ 
and he began to talk to his son, who listened, 
and seemed to take an interest in all*that was^satd, 
expressing now and then a doubt if the girl woyld 
maxrf hto; the possibility that she might not 
turning Bis thoughts, so it seemed to his father, 
once again towards the priesthood. ' 

^ Well, Pether, is it the cassock or the belt you’re 
after 

The bullocks stopped to graze, and Peter^s doubts 
threw Pat Phelan fairly out of his humour. 

^ If it’s a priest you want to Jbe, go in there, and 
Father Tom will tell you what you must do, and < 
111 driv9 the bullocks home myself.’ 

And on that Pat laid his hand on the priest’s 
green gate, and Peter walked through. 


11 / 

There were trees about the priest’s house, and 
there were two rooms, on the right and left of Jhe 
front door. The parlour was on the left, and when 
Pel^r came in the priest was sitting reading in bis 
mahogany armchair. Peter won4ered if it were this 
very mahogany chair that had put the idea of being 
a prlosi^iMto iik head. Just now, while walking with 
his father, he Had been thinking that they hdd not 
even a woodeif aimchalr in house^ thouRh it 
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was the best house in the village — onl^ sfme stools 
and some plain wooden chairs. 

The priest c^uld see that Peter had come to him 
for a purpose. But Peter did not speak; he sat 
raising his pale, perplexed eyes, looking at the priest 
from time to time, thinking that if he told Father 
Tonk of his fkilure at the fair. Father Tosm might 
think htf only wished to become^a priest because he 
had no taste for farming. ** 

^ You said. Father Tom, if I worked harS I should 
be able to read Quintilian in six months.* 

The priest's face always lighted up at the name of 
a classical author, and Peter said he was sorry he 
had been taken away from his studies. But he had 
been thinking the matter over, and his mind was 
quite i^ade up, and he was sure he would sooner be 
a priest than anything else. 

' My boy, I knew you would never puf on the 
policeman's belt. The bishop will hold an examina- 
tion for the places that are vacant in Maynooth.* 
Peter promised to work hard, and he walked home, 
thinking l;hat everything was at last decided, when 
suddenly, without waAing, when he was thinking 
of something else, his heart misgave him. It was as 
if he heard a voice saying : ^ My boy, I don't think 
ycti will ever put on th|: cassock. You will never 
walk with the biretta on your head.* The priest 
had said that he did not believe he would ever 
buckle on the policeman's belt. He was surprised 
to hear the priest say this, though he had often 
heard himself thinking the same thi^. "iWiat sur- 
prised and frightened him now was that he heard 
himself safing he Would never |^ut*j|on the c^assock 
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and It k frightening to hear yourself 

Buying ytm are not goij^ to do the thing you have 
just made up your mind you will do. 

He had often thought he would *like to put the 
money he would get out of the farm into a shop, but 
when it came to the point of deciding he had noif 
been a^e to make up his mind. He had always 
had a great difficulty in knowing what wai| thd right 
thing to da His \incle William had never thoifght 
of anything but the priesthood. James never 
thought of anj^ing but the farm. A certain friend 
of his had never thought of anything but going to 
America. It was strange to know from the begin- 
ning# ... It was like an animal. He heard some- 
body call him. ^ Now, who can it be ?* he asked 
himself. And who was it but Catherine, come to 
tell him for#sure that she was going to marry 
Jamesi? She was another that always knew her own 
mind. He had heard tell that James wasn’t the one 
she wanted, but Peter did not believe that, and he 
looked at Catherine and admired her face, an^ 
thought what a credit she would be to the family, 
for no one wore such beautifully knitted stockings as 
Catherine, and no one's boots were so preti&y laced. 

But not knowing exactly what to say, he asked 
her if she had come from their house, and he went 
on talking, telling her^ she'd find nobody in the 
(terish like James ; that Jaxhes was the best judge 
of cattle in the parish; and be said a great deal 
more in James's favour, till he saw that Catherine did 
not ffiM t^telk about James at all. 

^ I dare all you say is right, Pether ; but you see 
he's your bq^ar.’ 
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And then, fearing she had said sometM^ hurtfijl, 
she told him that she liked James as mucn as a ghfl 
could like a man who wasn’t going to be her husband. 

^ And are yoU sure, Catherine, that James % not 
going to be your husband ?’ 

^ Yes,* she said, ^ quite sure.* 

^ Now, isn’t it wonderful like to be sure Ijke that, 
for mTesel/ is never sure ; and I don’t know that I’d 
like to be if I could.* And Peter«went away wonder- 
ing why he hadn’t told her he was goings to May- 
nooth ; for no one would have been* able to advise 
him as well as Catherine^ she had such good sense. 


Ill 

^ There? was a quarter of a mile between the two 
houses, and while Peter was talking to Catheiane, Pat 
Phelan was listening to his son James, who was telling 
his father that Catherine had said she would not many 
«him. 

Pat was (Tver sixty, but, all the same, old age seemed 
a long jyay from him ; #s a line old oak, gnarled, 
without a withered bough and«fiill of sap, he seemed 
to everybody ; his long, thin, and shapely nose and 
his Jteen eyes drew attention to him. James was 
like him, but witliout fhe picturesqueness and 
without the streak air silliness that one liked ^ 
Peter. James sat Ijplding his hands to the blaze, 
and when Peter openeSl the half-door, awaking 
the dozen hens that roosted on tl^- hsisfljQfi, he 
glanced from one to the other, for me suspected 
his father toJi>e telliz|g^ James how be *bad failed to 
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sen tbe dpllbelc^. But tibe tone of his father's voice 
whim he asked him what had detained hhn cm the 
road put a doubt in his mind ; and he remembared 
that^therine had said she would nol many Jkmei. 

* I met Catherine on the road^ and 1 couli do no 
less than walk as far as her door with her.’ 

'You foidd do no less than that, •Pether/^ said 
Jamea 

' And what do yoh mean by that, James ?' 

‘Only this, that it is always the crooked way, 
Pether ; for if itifiad been you that had asked her she 
would have had you and jumping.' 

‘ She'd have had me V 

‘ And now, don’t you think you had better run after 
her, Pether, and ask her if she’ll have you ?’ 

‘ It's hurtful, James, you shoi^d think such a thing 
of me. I to trjpto get a girl from you !’ 

‘ I didn’t mean that, Pether ; but if she won’t have 
me, you had better try if you can get her.’ 

And suddenly Peter felt a resolve come into his 
heart, and his manner grew exultant. 

‘ I’ve seen Father Tom, and he said I call pass the 
examination. I’m going to be a priest.* 

And when they wete lying down side by side 
Peter said, ‘ James, it will be all right.* As there 
was a great heart-sickness on his brother, he put out 
his hand. ‘ As sure as I ^e h^re she will be lying 
neA you before this day twelvemonths. Yes, James, 
in this very bed, lying here yhero I am lying now.* 

‘ I don't believe it, Pether.' 

‘ 1 do^ tkemk 

And not tolstand in the way of his brdlhcr's 
marriage he twk %ome money fibm his ^ther and 
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went to live at Father Tom's. And it Vql late one 
night when he went to bid them good-bye at home, 
having passed the bishop's examination ail right. 

* What mak^ you so late, Pether ^ 

^ Well, James, I didn't want to meet Catherine on 
the road.' 

* you're a good boy, Pether/ said the father, ^ and 
Gjod will reward you for the love you bear ymir 
brother. I don't think there aife two better men in 
all this world. God is good, and he givihg me two 
such sons.* 

Then the three sat round the fire, and Fat Phelan 
began to talk family history. 

^ Well, Pether, you see, there has always been a 
priest in the family, and it would be a pity if there's 
not one in this generation. In '48 your grand-uncles 
joined the rebels, and they hacf to luave the country. 
You have an uncle a priest, and you are justdike your 
uncle William.' 

And then James talked, but he did not seem to 
know very well what he was saying, and his father 
told him* to stop — ^that Peter was going where God 
had ()^led him. • 

^ And you'll tell her,’ Petdr said, getting up, ^ that 
I've gone.' 

I haven't the heart for telling her such a thing. 
She’ll be finding it put soon enough.’ 

Outside the house — for he was sleeping at Flither 
Tom’s that night ^Pet^r thought there was little luck 
in James’s eyes ; inside the house Pat Phelan and 
James thought that Peter was settl^i&Bdi^ 

* He’ll be a fine man standing onffan altar,’ James 
said, ^ anj} perhapi he’ll be a biskoplj^me day.’ 
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* And yod’U see her when you’re done reaftliig, 
and you won’t forget what Pether told you/ sa^ Pat 
Phelan. 

And^ after reaping, James put <m hk coat and 
walked up the hillside^ where he thought he would 
find Catherine. 

' I hear Pether has left you/ she said^ as he opened 
the gate to let the cows through. 

^ He came last nfght to bid us good-bye.' 

And they followed the cows under the tall hedges. 

^ I shall be reaping to-morrow/ he said. ' I will 
see you at the same time.’ 

And henceforth he was always at hand to help her 
to drive her cows home ; and every night, as he sat 
with his father by the fire, Pat Phelan expected 
James to tell him ^ut Cathepne. One evening he 
came back overcome, looking so wretched *that his, 
father «ould see that Catherine had told him she 
would not marry him. 

^ She won’t have me/ he said. 

man can always get a girl, if he tries long* 
enough/ his father answered, hoping td encourage 
him. 

^ That would be tnfte enough for another. Cath- 
erine knows she’ll never get Pether. Another man 
might get her, but I’m always reminding hat of 
Pether/ 

^he had told him the truth ; he was sure of that 
when she said that if sh^ didii’t marry Peter she 
would marry no one, and James felt like dying. 

AtJaslHbtteid, ^ How is that ?’ 

* I don’t klow. I don’t know, James. But you 
mustn’t talk |b nfe abodt marrilge agah||* 
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He had had to promise her not to /speak of 
marriage again : he kept his word, and at the end 
of the year she asked him if he had any news of 
Peter. 

* The last news we had of him was about a month 
ago, and he said he hoped to be admitted into the 
minor orders/# 

A few# days afterwards he heard that Catherine 
had decided to go into a convent? 

He seemed no longer fit for work on the^arm, and 
was seen about the road smoking, anH sometimes he 
went down to the ball-alley, and sat watching the 
games in the evening. It was thought that he would 
take to drink, but he took to hshing instead, and was 
out all day in his little boat on the lake, however hard 
the wind might blow. The fisherman said he had 
seen hiih in the part of the lake where the wind blew 
the hardest, and that he could hardly pull agsainst the 
waves. 

^His mind is away. I don't think he'll do any 
good in this country,* his father said. 

And th^ old man was very sad, for when James 
was go^e he would have^no one, and he did not feel 
he would be able to work the farm for many years 
longer. He and James used to sit smoking on either 
sid^ of the fireplace, sajdng nothing, Pat Phelan 
knowing that James was flunking of America, until 
one evening, as they were sitting like this, the dhor 
was opened sudden^. 

* Pether !’ said James. And he jumped up from the 

fire to welcome his brother. ^ 

* It is good for sore eyes to see th^ sight of you 
again,' said^Pat Phlilan. ‘Well, 4ell^s the news. 
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cart to fetch you.* 

As Peter did not answer, they began to think 
ihat^omething must have happened.^ Perhaps Peter 
was not going to become a priest after all, and would 
stay at home with his father to learn to work the * 
farm. 

^You see, I didn't know myself until y^ssteiday. 
It was only yesterday that * 

* So you are not going to be a priest f We are 
glad to hear that, Pether.' 

^ How is that ?’ 

He had thought over what he should say, and 
without waiting to hear why they were glad, he 
told them the professor, who overlooked his essays, 
had refused to recognize their merits — he had con- 
demned the beat things in them ; and Petel^ said it 
was extaaordinary that such a man should be appointed 
to such a place. And then he told them that the 
Church afforded little chances for the talents of 
young men unless they had a gjeat deal of in- 
fluence. 

And they sat listening t# him, hearing ^ow the 
college might be reformed. He had a gentle, win> 
niiig way of talking, and his father and brother 
forgot their own misfortunes thinking how they 
might help him. 

wWell, Pether, you have come back none too 
soon.' 

* And how is that ? What have you been doing 
since^ wuaiuway ? You all wanted to hear about 
Maynooth.' 1 

^ Of course Ere did, mv boy. ITell him,^ James.' 
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^Oh ! it is nothing particular/ said Jaftnes. ' It is 
only this, Pether — I'm going to America.’ 

' And who'll work the farm ?' 

^ Well, Petheif, we were thinking that you might 
work it yourself.* 

‘ ' I work the farm ! Going to America, James ! 

But what abo^t Catherine ?* ^ 

* what I'm coming to, Pether. She has gone 
info a convent. And that's what's happened •since 
you went away. I can't stop here, Pether— ^I’ll never 
do a hand’s turn in Ireland — and * father will be 
getting too old to go to the fairs before long. That's 
what we were thinking when you came in.’ 

There was a faint tremble in his voice, and Peter 
saw how heart-sick his brother was. 

^ I will do my best, James.* 

^ I kitfew you wouldC' • 

* Yes, I will/ said Peter; and he sat dowi^ by the 
fire. And his father said : 

* You are not smoking, Pether.’ 

p * No,* he said ; ^ I've given up smoking.* 

^ Will yi>u drink something ?' said James. ^ We 
have got a drain of whi^y in the house.* 

* No, I have had to give up spirits. It doesn’t 
agree with me. And I don't take tea in the 
morning. Have you any cocoa in the house ?' 

It was not the kind of <^coa he liked, but he said 
he would be able to nUnage. 
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And when the old man eame through th^ doorway 
in the moniing buttoning his braces, he saw Peter 
stirring his cbooa. There was something absurd as 
well as smnething attractive in Peter^ and his father 
had to laugh when he said he couldn’t eat 4nieri|an 
baconi * 

* My stomach wouldn’t retain it. I require very 
little^ but that little must be the best.* 

And when James took him into the farmyard, he 
noticed that Peter crossed the yard like one who 
had never been in a farmyard before ; he looked less 
like a farmer than ever, and when he looked at the 
cows, James wondered if he could be taught to see 
the difference between an Alderney and a Dhrham. 

* There’s Kate,’ he said ; ' she’s a good cow, as 
good a cow as we have, and we can’t get any price 
for her because of that hump on her back.* 

They went to the styes ; there were three pigs 
there and a great sow with twelve little* bonhams, 
and the little Ones were wiiite with silky l)|Lir, and 
Peter asked how old they were, and when they 
would be fit for killing. 

' Last year we had oats in the Holly field ; next 
year you’ll sow potatoes fliere.’ And he explained 
tlfe rotation of crops. * And now,’ he said, ^ we’ll 
go down to Crow’s Oak. You l\|ive never done any 
ploughing, Pether ; I’ll show you.’ 

It was<w3iitwiQfrd how little Peter knew. He 
could not pul the harness on the horse, and he 
reminded Janfes that he had goAe into th£ post-office 
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when he left school. James gave in to him that the 
old red horse was hard to drive, but James could 
drive him better than Peter could lead him; and 
Peter marvelled at the skill with which James 
raised his hand from the shaft of the plough and 
•struck the horse with the rein whilst he kept the 
plough steady* with the other hand. 

'jKow^Pether, you must try again.* 

^t the end of the headland*^ where the plough 
turned, Peter always wanted to stop and telk about 
something ; but James said they woftld have to get 
on with the work, and Peter walked after the 
plough, straining after it for three hours, and then 
he said : ' James, let me drive the horse. I can do 
no more.* 

^ You won’t feel it so much when you are accus- 
tomed tb it,* said James. r. 

Anything seemed to him better than day’s 
ploughing : even getting up at three in the morning 
to go to a fair. 

c He went to bed early, as he used to, and they 
talked of iiim over the fire, as they used to. But 
however much they talked, they never seemed to 
find wfeat they were seeking — his vocation — until 
one evening an idea suddenly rose out of their talk. 

^ A good wife is the only thing for Pether,* said 
Pat. ^ 

And they went on thinking. t* 

‘ A husband would be better for her,* said Pat 
Phelan, ^ than a convent.*^ 

can’t say 1 agree with you thep^ Tl^k of 
all thetfgood them nuns be doing.’ /* 

* She isn’t a nun yet,' said Pat Pheli^ n. 
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And the mSn smoked on awhile, and they rumin- 
ated as they smoked. 

It would be better, James, that Pether got her 
than that she stayed in a convent/ 

‘ I wouldn’t say that,’ said James. 

You see,’ said his father, ^she didn'tf go into the 
convent because she had a calling, but» because ^he 
was crossed in love/ ^ ^ 

And*after another^ long while James said, ^t is a 
bitter dos^ I’m thinking, father, but you must go 
and tell her thatTPether has left Ma 3 mooth.’ 

* And what would the Reverend Mother be saying 
to me if I went to her with such a story as that ? 
Isn’t your heart broke enough already, James, with- 
out wanting me to be breaking it still more ? Sure, 
James, you could never see her ^parried to Pether ?* 

^ If she married*Pether I’d be free to go to America, 
and that would be the only thing for me to do.’ 

'That would be poor comfort for you, James.’ 
'Well, it is the best I shall get, to see Pether 
settled, and to know that there will be someone to 
look after you, father.’ • 

' You were always a good sofi, James/ • 

They talked on, and as they talked it became 
clearer to them that someone must go to-morrow to 
the convent and tell Catherine that Peter had left 
Maynooth. • 

'But wouldn’t it be a pity,* said Pat Phelan, 'to 
tell her this if Pether is not go^g tc^ marry her at all ?’ 

' I will have him out of his bed,* said James, ' and 
he’ll tell usdptfare this fire if he will or won’t.* 

' It’s a seriouAthing you are doing, James, tb get 
a girl out of a clhvait, I'm thinking.’ 
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^ It will be on my advice that you will be domg 
this, father; and now TU go and get Pether out of 
his bed,' 

And Peter was brought in, asking what^ey 
wanted of him at this hour of the night ; and when 
they told him what they had been talking about and 
the«plans they had been making, he said^he would 
be catching his death of cold, and they threw some 
sods of turf on the fire. * • 

^ *Tis against myself that I am jaskin^ a girl to 
leave the convent, even for you, Pether,' said James, 

' But what else can we do ?* 

^ Pether will tell us if it is a sin that we'd be doing. 
'Surely we should tell Catherine all the truth 
before she takes her vows 

' Pether, I’d take* it as a great kindness. I shall 
never do a hand’s turn in this coUntry. I want to 
get to America. It will be the saving of me.’ 

' And now, Pether,’ said his father, ' tell us for sure 
if you’ll have the girl ?* 

' Faith I wills though I never thought of marriage, 
if it be pleasing James.’ Seeing liow heart^sick his 
brother was, he said, *'1 can’t say I like her as you 
like her ; but if she likes me I’ll promise to do 
right by her, James, yoO're going away ; we may 
never see you again. It’s a great pity. And now 
you’ll let me go b^ic^ to^ed.* 

' Pether, I knew you would not say no to ; I 
can’t bear this any longer.* 

' And now,’ said Peter, ' let me go back to b^d. I 
am catching my death of cold.* 

And he ran ba<^ to his room, am| left his brother 
and fathar talking by the fire. 
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Paf thought the grey mare would take him in 
faster than the old red horse ; and the old man sat, 
his legs swinging over the shaft, wondering what he 
should sa^^to the Reverend Mother, aAd how ahe 
would listen to his story ; and when he camcfto the* 
priest’s Hbouse a great wish came upon him to ask the 
priest’s advfce. "^he priest was walking up his little 
lawn reading his breviary, and a great fear came on 
Pat Phelan, and he thought he must ask the priest 
what he would do. 

The priest heard the story over the little wall, and 
he was sorry for the old man. 

It took him a long time to tell the story, and^hen 
he was finished thS priest said : 

* But whfere are you going, Pat 

* That’s what I stopped to tell you, your reverence. 

I was thinking I might be going to the convent to 
tell Catherine that Pether has come back.’ ^ 

*Well, it wasn’t yourself that thought of doing 
such a thing as that, Pat PhelafT/ ^ 

But at every w ord the priest said Pat Phelan’s face 
grew more stubborn, and at last he said : 

* Well, your reverence, thaj isn’t the advice I ex- 
pected from you,’ and he struck the mare with the 
ends^f the reins and let her trot up the hill. Nor 
did the mare stop trotting till* she 4iad reached the 
top of the hdl, and Pat Phelan had never known her 
do suehm thlSSg before. From the top of the hill 
there was a view ^ the bog, and Pc|^ thought of \he 
many fine loads or tuff he had had out of that bog. 
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and the many young fellows he had seen there cut- 
ting turf. ' But everyone is leaving the countiy/ the 
old man said po himself, and his chin dropped into, 
his shirt-collarj and he held the reins loosely, luting 
the mare trot or walk as she liked. And he let many 
pass him without bidding them the time of day, for 
he^as too Auch overcome by his own gri^ to notice 
anyon^. 

The mare trotted gleefully ; soft clouds curled over 
the low horizon far away, and the i|ky wal^ blue over- 
head ; and the poor country was very beautiful in the 
still autumn weather, only it was empty. He passed 
two or three fine houses that the gentry had left to 
caretakers long ago. The fences were gone, cattle 
strayed through the woods, the drains were choked 
with jveeds, the stagnant water was spreading out 
into the fields, and Pat Phelan noticed these things, 
for he remembered what this country was forty years 
ago. The devil a bit of lonesomeness there was in 
it then. 

He a^ked a girl if they , would be thatching the 
house that autumn ; but she answered that the thatch 
woulfi last out the olfi people, and she was going to 
join her sister in America, 

* She’s right — they’re all there now. Why should 
anyone stop here ?’ the^old man said. 

The mare tripped, and he took this to be a sign 
that he should turn back. But he did not go Wck. 
Very soon the toVn began, in broken pavements and 
dirty cottages ; going up the hill there were some 
slated roofs, but there was no buildiiig of-^ any im- 
portance except \jbe church. P 

At the end of the main street, where the trees 
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began agmn,4he convent stood in the middle of a 
large garden^ and Pat Phelan remembered he had 
heard that the nuns were doing well with their dairy 
andjheir laundry. 

He knocks, and a lay-sister peeped through the 
gratings and then she opened the door a little way, 
and at firjt he thought he would have to go back 
without seeing either Catherine or tiie ReveAnd 
Mother. For he h^d got no farther than ^ Sistdt 
Catherine/^ when the lay-sister cut him short with 
the news that Sister Catherine was in retreat, and 
could see no one. The Reverend Mother was busy. 

^ But,' said Pat, ' you're not going to let Catherine 
take vows without hearing me.' 

^ If ^tis about Sister Catherine's vows ' 

* Yes, 'tis about them I've come, and I must sec 
the Reverend Mq,ther.* • • 

The lay-sister said Sister Catherine was going to 
be clothed at the end of the week. 

' Well, that’s just the reason I've come here.' 

On that the lay-sister led him into the parlour, 
and went in search of the Reverend Mothem 

The floor was so thickly begs-waxed that the rug 
slipped under his feet, and, afraid lest he mi^t fall 
down, he stood quite still, awed by the pious pictures 
on the walls, and by the large books upon the table, 
and by the poor-box, and by the pious inscriptions. 
He4)ogan to think how much easier was this pious 
life than the life of the world— the rearing of 
children, the failure of crofs, and the loneliness. 
Here life slips away without one perceiving it, and 
it seem^ a pity, to bring her back to trouble.^ He 
stood holding hi| h^ in his old htfads, and the time 
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seemed very long. At last the door ^opened, and a 
tall woman with sharp, inquisitive eyes came in. 

^ YouVe come to speak to me about Sister 
Catherine ?’ • 

^ Yes, my lady,* 

^ And what have you got to tell me about her ?* 

^ Well, my^ son thought and I thought last night — 
we •were all thinking we had better tell you— last 
ftight was the night that my sop came back.’ 

At the word Maynooth a change of,, exj^ssion 
came into her face, but when he told that Peter no 
longer wished to be a priest her manner began to 
grow hostile again, and she got up from her chair 
and said : 

^ But really, Mr. Phelan, I have got a great deal of 
business to attend to.’ 

'But, my lady, J^ou see Catherine wanted to 
marry my son Pether, and 'tis because he went to 
Maynooth that she came here. I don’t think she’d 
want to be a nun if she knew that he didn’t want to 
be a priest.’ 

' I can’t agjfee with you, Mr. Phelan, in that. I 
have seen a great deal of Sister Catherine — she has 
been with us now for nearly a year — and if she ever 
entertained the wishes you speak of, I feel sure she 
has forgotten them. Her mind is now set on higher 
things.’ c 

' You may be right, my lady. It isn’t foi; the 
likes of me to argue a point with you ; but I have 

come a long way to sefi Catherine herself * 

' That is impossible. Catherine is in retreat.* 

' %) the lay-sister told me ; but I thought^i^ — ’ 

' Sister Catheril:ie is going p:> clothed next 
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S»titrdaj> aaE I caa assure you, Mr. Fiielau, that the 
wishes you tell me of are forgotten. I know her 
very w^L I can answer for Sister Catherine.* 

Xhe mg slipped under the peasant's feet and his 
eyes wandered round the room ; and the Eeverend 
Mother told him how busy she wls, she really couldn't * 
talk to l^m any more that day. ^ 

‘You see, it all rests with Sister Catherine Tier- 
self.* , 

* That’sbjttst it/ said the old man ; ‘ that's just it, 
my lady. My eton Pether, who has come from May- 
nooth, told us last night that Catherine should know 
eveiything that has happened, so that she mayn’t 
be sorry idterwards. Only for this I wouldn't come 
at all. 1 wouldn’t be troubling you.’ 

‘ 1 am sorry, Mr. Phelan, that your son Peter has 
left Maynooth. « It is sad indeed when ofie finds 
that one hasn't a vocation. But that happens 
sometimes. I don't think it will be Catherine's 
case. And now, Mr. Phelan, I must ask you to 
excuse me,' and the Reverend Mother persuaded the 
unwilling peasant into the passage,*and he followed 
the lay-sister down the passive to the gate and got 
into his cart again. ^ 

‘ No wonder at all/ he said to himself ; ‘ it wouldn’t 
be suiting them to let Catherine out, and that after 
getting that fine farm. Aeid I’m sure there isn't one 
of^them in it could boil pig’s* food Tike Catherine 
herself* 

At the very same mom'bnt the same thoughts 
pass^ thrg^ugh the Reverend Mother's mind. She 
had not left the parlour yet, and stood thinkipg how 
she should ma|ag^ if Catherine Irere to leave them. 
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' Why/ she asked, ‘ should he choose <b leave May- 
nooth at such a time? It is indeed unfortunate. 
There is nothing/ she reflected, * that gives a woman 
so much strength as to receive the veil. She alwa}^ 
feels stronger after her clothing. She feels that the 
world is behind her.' 

The Revei;end Mother reflected that perhaps it 
would better for Catherine’s sake and for Peter's 
sake — indeed, for everyone's sake — if she were not 
to tell Catherine of Pat Phelan’s visit until after the 
clothing. She might tell Catheride three months 
hence. The disadvantage of this would be that 
Catherine might hear that Peter had left Maynooth. 
In a country place news of this kind cannot be kept 
out of a convent. And if Catherine were going to 
leave, it were better that she should leave them 
now thkn leave them six months hence, after her 
clothing. c. 

^ There are many ways of looking at it,’ the 
Reverend Mother reflected. ' If I don’t tell her, she 
may never hear it. I might tell her later, when she 
has taught one of the nuns how* to manage the farm.* 
She took two steps towards the door and stopped to 
think again, and she was thinking when a knock 
came to the door. She answered mechanically, 

* Come in/ and Catherine wondered at the Reverend 
Mother’s astonishment, c 

‘ I wish to speak £o you, dear mother,’ she said 
timidly. But seeing the Reverend Mother’s face 
change expression, she ^id, ‘ Perhaps another time 
will suit you better.’ » ^ 

The { Reverend Mother stood looking at her, 
irresolute ; and Catherine, who had ijfever seen the 
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Reverend lAother S-resolute before, wondered what 
was passing in her mind. 

* 1 know yon are busy, dear mother, but what I've 
come to tell you won’t take very long.’ 

^ Well, then, tell it to me, my child.' 

‘ It is only this. Reverend Mother. I had better ' 
be telling you now, and you are expecting the bishop, 
and my clothing fixed for the end of tlje week, 
and— ^ — ' • * 

^And,' •said the Reverend Mother, ^you feel 
you aren’t certain of your vocation.' 

* That's it, dear mother, I didn't like to tell you 
before. I was thinking that the feeling would pass 
away ; but it isn’t everyone that has a vocation.' 

The Reverend Mother asked Catherine to sit down 
by her ; and Catherine told her she had come to the 
convent because^ she was crossed in love, and not as 
the oth^ came, because they wished to give up 
their wills to God. 

^Our will is the most precious thing in us, and 
that is why the best thing we can do is to give it up • 
to you, for in giving it up to you, dear ntother, we 
are giving it up to God. I ^now all these things, 
but ’ 

^ You should have told me of this when you came 
here, Catherine, and then I shouldn’t have advised 
you to come to live with ua' 

4Mother, you must forgive ’me. My heart was 
broke, and I couldn’t do else. And you told me 
yourself I made the dairy a luccess.* 

^ I^^ou had stayed with us, Catherine, you would 
have made the dairy a success ; but we have ^ot no 
one to take yqpir place. Howefer, since it is the 
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will of Ood^ I suppose we must try to %et on m well 
as we can without you. And now tell me^ Catherine, 
when it was you changed your mind. It was 
only the other day you told me you wished to 
become a nun. You said you were most anxious for 
your clothing. How is it that you have changed 
your mind ?’^ ^ 

Catherine’s eyes brightened, and speaking like one 
illuminated by some inward light, she said : ^ 

' It was the second day of my retreat, mother. I 
was walking in the garden where the great cross 
stands amid the rocks. Sister Angela and Sister 
Mary were with me, and I was listening to what 
they were saying, when suddenly my thoughts were 
taken away and I remembered those at home. I 
remembered Mr. Phelan, and James, who wanted to 
marry mae, but whdto I would nqjb marry ; and it 
seemed to me that I saw him leaving his father*— ^it 
seemed to me that I saw him going away to America. 

1 don’t know how it was — ^you won’t believe me, 
dear mother — but I saw the ship that is to take him 
away lying in ‘the harbour. And then I thought 
of the old man sitti|Lg at home with no one to 
look after him, and it came over me suddenly that 
my duty was not here, but there. Of course you 
won’t agree with me, but I can’t resist it, it was 
a call.’ , 

^ But the Evil Ohe, my dear child, calls us %w) ; 
we must be careful not to mistake tlie devil’s call for 
God’s call.* • 

‘ I’m sure, mother.’ Tears came to Catherine’s 
eyes, |he began to weep. ^ I can’t be arguing with 
you, mother, I onlyi know — — ’ ^he/ould not speak 
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lidr flobbliigjiaad between ber siobB $be said, only 
know that I must go home/ 

She recovei^d herself very soon, and the ReV||end 
Mother took her ha^ and said : • 

^ Well, my dear child, I shan't stand in your way ' 

Even the Reverend Mother could not help think- 
ing thatg^the man who got her would ^et a charming 
wife. Her face was rather long and white^ and her 
eyes ^ were full of tenderness. She had spoken dlit 
of so deep a conviction that the Reverend Mother 
had begun to believe that her mission was perhaps 
to look after this hapless young man ; and when 
she told the Reverend Mother that yesterday she 
had felt a conviction that Peter was not going to 
be a priest, the Reverend Mother felt that she 
must tell her of Pat Phelan's visit. 

^ I did not tey you at once, Iny dear child) because 
1 wished Hi know from yourself how you felt about * 
this matter and the nun told Catherine that Peter 
had left Maynooth. 

A glow came into the postulant's eyes. 

^ How did he know that I cAred for him ?’ the girl 
said, half to herself, half to j^he nun. 

* I suppose his father or his brother must have told 
him,* the nun answered. 

And then Catherine, fearing to show too much 
interest in tilings that nun deemed frivolous, 
sild, a am sorry to leave befbre my work is done, 
ma'am. So it has all come true ; it was extraordin- 
ary what I felt that morning in the garden,' she said, 
retiming to her joy. 

^The saints, of course, have had visions. We 
believe in the^vis|pns of the saiitts.' 
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^But after all, mother, there are •many duties 
besides religicms duties/ 

^ I suppose, Catherine, you feel it to be your duty 
to look after this young man }* 

* Yes, I think that is it. I must go now, mother, 
and see Sister Angela, and write out for her all I 
know about the farm, and what she is to^do, for if 
one* is not very careful with a farm one loses a great 
deal of money. There is no sisch thing as inking 
two ends meet. One either makes money or loses 
money.* • 

And then Catherine again seemed to be engulfed 
in some deep joy, out of which she roused herself 
with difficulty. 


VI 

When her postulant left the room, the Beverend 
Mother wrote to Pat Phelan, asking him to come 
next morning with his cart to fetch Catherine. And 
next morning, when the lay-sister told Catherine that 
he was waiting for her, the Reverend Mother said : 

' We shall be able to manage, Catherine. You 
have toTd Sister Angela everything, and you'll not 
forget to come to see us, I hope/ 

^ Mr. Phelan,’ said the lay-sister, ^ told me to tell 
you that one of his sons going to America to-day. 
Sister Catherine will iiave to go at once if she wisd^es 
to see him.’ 

' I must see Jaxfies. *1 must see him before he 
leaves for America. Oh,' she said, turning to the 
Revered Mother, ^do you remember that I told 
you I had seen thfe ship ? Everything has come 
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txue. You believe Any loiiger that it i$ jiot a 
call’ 

Her box was in the cart^ and as Pat turned the 
nu^e round he said: hope we Voii't be after 

missing James at the station, Twas because of that 
I came for you so early. I thought you’d be liking 
to see him/ • ^ 

^Why didn’t you come earlier?* she ciied. M 
shall never be happy again if I don’t see James.* 

The cohvent was already behind hsr, and her 
thoughts were now upon poor James^ whose heart 
she had broken. She knew that Peter would never 
love her as well as James, but her vision in the 
garden consoled her, for she could no longer doubt 
that she was doing right in going to Peter, that her 
destiny was with him. 

She knew th^ road well, she knew all the fields, 
every house and every gap in the walls. Sign after 
sign went by ; at last they were within sight of the 
station. The signal was still up, and the train had 
not gone yet ; at the end of the platform she saw 
James and Peter. She let Pat Phelan firive the 
cart round ; she could get tea them quicker^by run- 
ning down the steps and crossing the line. The 
signal went down. 

^ Pether,’ she said, * we will have time to talk 
presently. I must speak f!b James now.* 

•And they walked up the platform, leaving Peter 
to talk to bis father. ^ • 

* Paddy Maguire is outside,* Pat said ; ^ I asked 
him 4o stand at the mare’s head.’ 

^ James,* said Catherine, ^it*^ bad news lo hear 
you’re going, t Maybe we’ll never see ^ou again, 
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and there is no time to be talking now, and me with 
80 much to say/ 

' I am going away, Catherine, but maybe I will - 
be coming back some day. I was going to say 
maybe you would be coming over after me ; but the 
land is good land, and you’ll be able to make a 
living out of it.* • 

.And then they spoke of Peter. James said he 
was too great a scholar for a fSlrmer, and it was a 
j>ity he could not find out what he was fft for — for 
surely he was fit for something great after all. 

And Catherine said : 

* I shall be able to make something out of Pether.* 
His emotion almost overcame him, and Catherine 
looked aside so that she should not see his tears. 

'’Tis no time for ^talking of Pether,* she said. 

' You are going away, James, but you ivill come back. 
You'll find better women than me in America, 
James. I don't know what to say to you. The 
train will be here in a minute. 1 am d|p4^acted. 

' But one day you will be coming back, and we*ll be 
proud of you when you do. Fll build up the house, 
and the? we’ll be happy. Oh! here’s the train. 
Good-bye ; you have been very good to me. Oh, 
James ! when will I be seeing you again ?* 

Then the crowd swept them along, and James 
had to take his father/s haiid and his brother's hand. 
There were a great many people in the station— 
hundreds were going %way in the same ship as 
James. The wailing relatives ran alongside of the 
train, waving their hands unril they could no longer 
keep up. James wj^ved a ted handkerchief till the 
train disapcieared in a cutttng, and a^^tnomeat after 
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Catherine and Veter remembered they were standing 
side by side. They were going to be married in a 
few days ! They started a little^ hearing a step 
beside them. It was old Phelan. • 

* I thinks’ he said, ^ we’d better be after getting 
home.' 
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E told the doctor he was due in the bar- 
room at eight o’clock in the morning ; 
the bar-room was in a slum in the 
Bowery ; and he had only been able to 
keep himself in health by getting up 
at five* o’clock and going for loAg walks in the 
Central Park. # 

* A sea-voyage is what you want/ said the doctor. 
' Why not go to Ireland for two or three months ? 
You will comejback a new man.’ 

^ I’d like to see Ireland again.’ 

Andjie began to mmder how the people at home 
were getting on. The doctor was right. He 
thanked him^ and three weeks after he landed 
in Cork. 

As he sat in the^ railway-carriage he recalled his 
native village, built among the rocks of the lilrge 
headland stretching ouj into the winding lake. He 
could see the houses and the streets, and the fields 
of the tenants, and the Georgian mansion a»d the 
owneie of it ; he ^d they had been boys together 
before went to America. He lemembered the 
82 
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villageiB going every morning to the big house to 
work in the stables, in the garden, in the fields— 
gQOwing, reaping, digging, and Michael Malia build- 
in^a wall ; it was all as clear as if it v?ere yesterday, 
yet he had been thirteen years in America; and 
when the train stopped at the station the first thing 
he did wa»to look round for any changes that might 
* have come into it. It was the same blue limestonei, 
station*as it was thirt^n years ago, with the same five 
long miles between it and Duncannon. He had once 
walked these miles gaily, in little over an hour, 
carrying a hecivy bundle on a stick, but he did not 
feel strong enough for the walk to-day, though the 
evening tempted him to try it. A car was waiting 
at the station, and the boy, discerning from his accent 
and his dress that Bryden had come from America, 
plied him with (fiestions, w^hic& Bryden answered 
rapidly, fos he wanted to hear who were still living in 
the village, aiid if there was a house in which hcrcould 
get a clean lodging. The best house in the village, 
he was told, was Mike Scully’s, who hgd been away 
in a situation for many years, as a coachman in the 
King s County, but had come %ack and builWa fine 
house vdth a concrete floor. The boy could recom- 
mend the loft, he had slept in it himself, and Mike 
would be glad to take in a lodger, he had no doubt 
Bryden remembered that Mice had been in a situa- 
tioi^at the big house. He had intended to be a 
jockey, but had suddenly shqt up^into a fine tall 
man, and had become a coachman instead ; and 
Biydeni tried to recall his face, but could only re* 
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member » straight nose and a somewhat du^y com* 
plexion. 

So Mike had come back from King's CJounty, and 
had built hin&elf a house^ had married — there i^ere 
children for sure running about ; while he, Bryden, 
had gone to America, but he had come back ; 
perhaps hejdoOj would build a house in Duncannon, 
jand — »- His reverie was suddenly interrupted by * 
the carman. • 

^ There's Mike Scully,' he said, pointing with his 
whip, and Bryden saw a tall, finely 1t>uilt, middle-aged 
man coming through the gates, who looked astonished 
when he was accosted, for he had forgotten Bryden 
even more completely than Bryden had forgotten 
him ; and many aunts and uncles were mentioned 
before he began to understand. 

^ You’ve grown into a fine man, James,' he said, 
looking at Bryden’s great width of chest. ^But 
you’re thin in the cheeks, and you're very sallow in 
the cheeks too.' 

^ I haven’t Jjeen very well lately— that is one of 
the reasons I've come back ; but I want to see you 
all again.' ^ 

‘ And thousand welcome you are.' 

Bryden paid the carman, and wished him ' God- 
speed.’ They divided the luggage, Mike carrying the 
bag and Bryden the bilndle, and they walked round 
the lake, for the townland was at the back of^the 
domain ; and while walking he remembered the woods 
thick and well-forested ; now they were wind-worn, 
the drains were choked, and the bridge leading across 
the kke inlet wassailing away. 'Their way led between 
long fi^jids where herds of catlAe were graaing ; the 
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road was brcdcen — Biyden wondered how tlife villagers 
drove their carts over it^ and Mike told him that the 
Iimdlord could not keep it in repair>and he would not 
aiiw it to be kept in repair out of the ratxW^ for then 
it would be a public road|and he did not think there 
should be a public road through his property. 

At the ehdof many fields they came te the village, 

' and it looked a desolate place, even on this fine, 
evening, and Bryden remarked that the county did 
not seem t<f be as much lived in as it used to be. It 
was at once strange and familiar to see the chickens 
in the kitcheu; and, wishing to re-knit himself to 
the old customs, he begged of Mrs. Scully not to 
drive them out, saying they reminded him of old 
times. 

^ And why wouldn’t they?’ Mike answered, ^he 
being one of oursfilves bred and born in Duncannon, 
and his falh^ before him.’ 

^ Now, is it truth ye are telling me ?’ and she gave 
him her hcuid, after wiping it on her apron, saying 
he was heartily welcome, only she *was afraid he 
wouldn’t care to sleep in a loft. 

^ Why wouldn’t I sleep ii# a loft, a dry loft ! 
You’re thinking a good deal of America over here,’ 
said he, ^but I reckon it isn’t all you think it. 
Here you work when you like and you sit down when 
you like ; but when you’v# had^ a touch of blood- 
poifoning as 1 had, and when you have seen young 
people walking with a stick, you think that there is 
something to be said for old Ireland.* 

* You’ll take a sup of milk, won’t you ? You must 
be dry,* said Mrs. ^uUy* ^ • 

Andw;hen he had^nink tl;e milk Mike ai^ed him 
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if he would like to go inside or if he would like to 
go for e walk. 

* Maybe resting you*d like to be.' ^ ^ 

And they went into the cabin and started to talk 
about the wages a man could get in America^ and 
the long hours of work. 

And after«Bryden had told Mike ever 3 rtfling about 
America that he thought of interest^ he asked Mike 
about Ireland. But Mike did ‘not seem to be able 
to tell him much. They were all very po'or — poorer, 
perhaps, than when he left them. 

' I don’t think anyone except myself has a five- 
pound-note to his name.' 

Bryden hoped he felt sufficiently sorry for Mike. 
But after all Mike’s life and prospects mattered little 
to him^ He had come back in search of health, and 
he felt better already ; the milk hs6d done him good, 
and the bacon and the cabbage in the pot«8ent forth 
a savoury odour. The Scullys were very kind, they 
pressed him to make a good meal ; a few weeks of 
country air and food, they said, would give him back 
the health he had lost in the Bowery ; and when 
Bryden: said he was Ibnging for a smoke, Mike said 
there was no better sign than that. During his long 
illness he had never wanted to smoke, and he was a 
confirmed smoker. 

It was comfortable t<f sit by the mild peat fire 
watching the smoke of their pij>es drifting up ftie 
chimney, and all Brydejp wanted was to be left alone ; 
he did not want to hear of anyone's misfortunes, but 
about nine o'clock a number of villagers came in, 
and Bryden reme|nbered one or two of them — he 
used to Juiow them very well When- he was a boy ; 
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their tftlk was as depressing as their appeaHaDce^ and 
he could feel no interest whatever in theni* He was 
i|ot moved when he heard that Higgins the stone- 
mason was dead ; he was not affected 'trhen he heard 
that Mary Kelly, who used to gc to do the laundry 
at the Big House, had married ; he was only inter- 
ested when he heard she had gone to America, ^o, - 
he had not met her there ; America is a big place.^ 
Then one of the peasants asked him if he remembered 
Patsy CaraWine, who used to do the gardening at the 
Big House. Yes, he remembered Patsy well. He 
lad not been able to do any work on account of his 
mn ; his house had fallen in ; he had given up his 
Holding and gone into the Poor-House. All this was 
/ery sad, and to avoid hearing any further unpleasant- 
ness, Bryden began to tell them about America. And 
they sat round likening to him ; but all the talking 
was on hisiside ; he wearied of it ; and looking round 
the group he recognized a ragged hunchback with 
grey hair ; twenty years ago he was a young hunch- 
back, and, turning to him, Bryden asked him if he 
were doing well with his five acres. 

^Ah, not much. This has-been a poor reason. 
The potatoes failed ; they were watery — there is no 
diet in them.’ 

These peasants were all agreed that they could 
make nothing out of their fcrms^ Their regret was 
thiff they had not gone to America when they were 
young ; and after striving to ^takei^n interest in the 
fact that O’Connor had lost a mare and a foal worth 
forty pounds, Bryden began to wish himself back in 
the slum. And when they left t|ie house h^ won- 
dered if every #veiting wou^d be like the^present 
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one. Mite piled fresh sods on the fire, and he hoped 
it would show enough light in the loft for to 

undress himself by, ^ 

The cackling of some geese in the street kept Jim 
awake, and he seemed to realize suddenly how lonely 
the countiy was, and he foresaw mile after mile of 
sc^ty fielda stretching all round the lakte with one 
^little town in the far corner. A dog howled in the ‘ 
distance, and the fields andHhe boreens between 
him and the dog appeared as in a crystals He could 
hear Michael breathing by his wife's side in the 
kitchen, and he could barely resist the impulse to 
run out of the house, and he might have yielded to 
it, but he wasn’t sure that he mightn’t awaken Mike 
as he came down the ladder. His terror increased, 
and he drew the blanket over his head. He fell 
asleep and awoke and fell asleepi again, and lying 
on his back he dreamed of the men h« had seen 
sitting round the fireside that evening, like spectres 
they seemed to him in his dream. He seemed to 
have been asleep only a few minutes when he heard 
Mike calling him. He had come half-way up the 
ladder^ and was tellii% him that breakfast was ready. 

' What kind of a breakfast will he give me 1* Bryden 
asked himself as he pulled on his clothes. There 
were tea and hot griddle cakes for breakfast, and 
there were fresh pggsf there was sunlight in the 
kitchen, and he liked to hear Mike tell of the #6rk 
he was going to® be ^t in the farm — one of about 
fifteen acres, at least ten of it was grass ; he grew 
an acre of potatoes, and some com, and some turnips 
for his sheep. H^ had a nice bit of meadow, and he 
took dijwn his scythe, and as hfe jptot the whetstone 
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in bis belt Bfyden noticed a second sc^ie^ and he 
asked Mike if he should go down witli him and help 
him to finish the field. 

^It*a a long time since you've doqe any mowing, 
and its heavier work than you think for. You'd 
better go for a walk by the lake.' Seeing that 
Bryden l^ked a little disappointed, he added, 'If 
you like you can come up in the aftenfoon and heljT 
me to turn the grass over.' Bryden said h^ would, 
and tlie naming passed pleasantly by the lake shore 
— a delicious bi«eze rustled in the trees, and the 
reeds were talking together, and the ducks were 
talking in the reeds ; a cloud blotted out the sun- 
light, and the cloud passed and the sun shone, and 
the reed cast its shadow again in the still water ; 
there was a lapping always about the shingle ; the 
magic of returrjing health waa sufficient distraction 
for the convalescent ; he lay with his eyes fixed upon 
the castlos, dreaming of the men that had manned 
the battlements ; whenever a peasant driving a cart 
or an ass or an old woman with a bundle of sticks on 
her back went by, Bryden kept thtem in# chat, and 
he soon knew the village ly heart. One day the 
landlord from the Georgian mansion sef on the 
pleasant green hill came along, his retriever at his 
heels, and stopped surprised at finding somebody 
whom he didn't know on his property. ' What, James 
Bryden V be said. And \he «tory was told again 
how ill-health had overtaken him at last, and he 
had come home to Duncannon tb recover. The two 
walked as far as the pine-wood, talking of the county^ 
what it had been, the min it was slipping into, and 
as they parted Bryden asked fo#the loan ofk boat. 
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‘ Of coume, of course !* the landlord ^^aswered, and 
Bryden rowed about the islands every morning ; 
and resting upon his oars looked at the old castles^ 
remembering ^he prehistoric raiders that the land- 
lord had told him about. He came across the 
stones to which the lake-dwellers had tied their 
boats, and these signs of ancient Ireland were 
'pleasing to Btyden in his present mood. 

• As w^l as the great lake there was a smaller lake in 
the bog where the villagers cut their turf. ^ This lake 
was famous for its pike, and the landlord allowed 
Bryden to fish there, and one evening when he was 
looking for a frog with which to bait his line he met 
Margaret Dirken driving home the cows for the 
milking. Margaret was the herdsman *s daughter, 
and lived in a cottage near the Big House ; but 
she came up to the < village whenever there was a 
dance, and Bryden had found himself opposite to her 
in the reels. But until this evening he liad had 
little opportunity of s}>eaking to her, and he was glad 
to speak to someone, for the evening was lonely, and 
they stood talkiftg together. ^ 

^ You’re getting your health again,’ she said, 
^ and wilY be leaving us soon,* 

' I’m in no hurry.’ 

* You’re grand people over there ; I hear a man is 
paid four dollars a day for his work.’ 

* And how much,’ said ^James, ^ has he to pay for 
his focxl and for his clothes 

Her . cheeks wetfe bright and her teeth small, 
white and beautifully even ; and a woman’s soul 
looked at Bryden out of her soft Irish eyes. He 
was troubled and teamed aside, and catching sight 
of a frog Iroking at him out of a tuA; o^ grass, he srid : 
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have been looKing for a frog to poll upon my 
pike line/ 

The frog Jumped right and left, and nearly escaped 
in lome bushes, but he caught it and Returned with 
it in his hand. 

* It is Just the kind of frog a pike will like,* he 
said. '• Lo^k at its great white belly and its bright 
• yellow back.’ 

And* without more* ado he pushed the wire to 
which the ^ook was fastened through the frog’s 
fresh body, and dragging it through the mouth he 
passed the hooks through the hind-legs and tied the 
line to the end of the wire. 

think,’ said Margaret, 'I must be looking after 
my cows ; it’s time I got them home.' 

' Won’t you come down to the lake while I set my 
line ?* • • • 

She thought for a moment and said ; 

' No, I’ll see you from here.* 

He went down to the reedy tarn, and at his 
approach several snipe got up, and t^jey flew above 
his head uttering sharp cries. His fishing-roS was a 
long hazel-stick, and he threwithe frog as fai^as he 
could in the lake. In doing this he roused some 
wild ducks; a mallard and two ducks got up, and 
they flew toward the larger lake in a line with an old 
castle ; and they had not disajipeared from view when 
Biyden came toward her, and he and she drove the 
cows home together that evening. , 

They had not met very oHen when she said : 

' Jamesi you had better not come here so often calling 
to me. ’ ^ • 

‘ Don’t you wish me to come ?* 

■Y/.I wish you to come well enough, but keeping 
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company I5n’t the custom of the countiy, and I don't 
want to be talked about ' 

^ Are you afraid the priest would speak against us 
from the altar*?’ 

' He has spoken against keeping company, but it 
is not so much what the priest says, for there is no 
, hafm in tailing.’ 

' But if you’re going to be married there is no harm - 
in walking out together.’ • ^ 

^ Well, not so much, but marriages are made 
differently in these parts ; there i^’t much courting 
here.* 

And next day it was known in the village that 
James was going to marry Margaret Dirken. 

His desire to excel the boys in dancing had caused 
a stir of gaiety in the parish, and for some time past 
there had been dancing in every house where there 
was a floor fit to dance upon ; and if the cottager had 
no money to pay for a barrel of beer, James Bryden, 
who had money, sent him a barrel, so that Margaret 
might get hei* dance. She. told him that they some- 
times crossed over into another parish where the 
priest^ was not so averse to dancing, and James 
wondered. And next morning at Mass he wondered 
at their simple fervour. Some of them held their 
hands above their head as they prayed, and all this 
was very new and* very old to James Bryden. But 
the obedience of these people to their priest sur- 
prised him. When he* was a lad they had not been so 
obedient, or he had forgotten their obedience ; and 
he listened in mixed anger and wonderment to the 
priest, who was scolding his papsh^pners, speaking to 
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them name, saying that he had heardithere was 
dancing going on in their homes. Worse than that, 
he said he had seen boys and girls loitering about 
t£e road, and the talk that went on iifas of one kind 
— love. He said that newspapers containing love 
stories were finding their way into the people’s 
houses, stories about love, in which there was notl^n^ 
elevating or ennobling. The people listened,.accept55 
ing the priest’s opinion without question. And their 
pathetic submission was the submission of a primi- 
tive people clinging to religious authority, and 
Bryden contrasted the weakness and incompetence 
of the people about him with the modem restless- 
ness and cold energy of the people he left behind 
him. 

One evening, as they were dancing, a knock came 
to the door, and Hhe piper stopped playing, and the 
dancers whispered : 

^Someone has told on us ; it is the priest.* 

And the awe-stricken villagers crowded round the 
cottage fire, afraid to open the door. , But the priest ' 
said that if they didn’t open the door he would put 
his shoulder to it and force il open. Bryden went 
towards the door, saying he would allow no one to 
threaten him, priest or no priest, but Margaret 
caught his arm and told him that if he said anything 
to the priest, the priest w%uld ^peak against them 
from the altar, and they would be shunned by the 
neighbours. • 

* Fve heard of your goings on,’ he said — * of your 
beer-drinking and dancing. I’ll not have it in my 
parish. If you want that sort^of thing yau had 
better no to Anteriea.’ 
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'If tha/ is intended for me, sir, *I’ll go back 
to-morraw. Margaret can follow/ 

* It isn’t the dancing, it^s the drinking fm opposed 
to/ said the pilest, turning to Bryden. 

^Well, no one has drunk too much, sir/ said 
Bryden, 

, 'gBut you^U sit here drinking all nighti’ and the 
priest’s* eyes went toward the comer where the 
women had gathered, and Bryden felt that the;priest 
looked on the women as more dangerous than the 
porter. * It’s after midnight,^ he said, taking out his 
watch. 

By Bryden’s watch it was only half-past eleven, 
and while they were arguing about the time Mrs. 
Scully offered Bryden’s umbrella to the priest, for 
in his hurry to stop the dancing the priest had gone 
out without his ; and, as if to show Bryden that he 
l>ore him no ill-will, the priest accepted f^ie loan of 
the umbrella, for he was thinking of the big marriage 
fee that Bryden would pay him. 

^ I shall be l^idly off for the umbrella to-morrow,' 
Bryden said, as soon as the priest was out of the 
house. « He was goii% with his father-in-law to a 
fair. His father-in-law was leaijning him how to buy 
and sell cattle. The country was mending, and a 
man might become rich in Ireland if he only had 
a little capital. Mi^rgarft had an uncle on the other 
side of the lake who Would give twenty pounds, and 
her father would give another twenty pounds. Bryden 
had saved two hundred pounds. Never in the village 
of Duncannon had a young couple begun lift with 
so much prospect^ of success, and some time a6;er 
Christmas was spoken of as th# bast time for the 
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marnage; James Bidden said that he |||iuld not 
be able to get hi& inoney out of Amerfoa before 
tjie spring. The delay seemed to ver him, and 
he seemed anxious to be married, uiAil one day he 
recseived a letter from America, from a man who 
had served in the bar with him. This friend wrote 
to ask Biy^en if he were coming back.* The letter 
was no more than a passing wish to see Brydei^ 
again. •Yet Bryden si£od looking at it, and everyone 
wondered i^hat could be in the letter. It seemed 
momentous, and they hardly believed him when he 
said it was fi* >m a friend who wanted to know if his 
health were better. He tried to forget the letter, 
and he looked at the worn fields, divided by walls 
of loose stones, and a great longing came upon 
him. 

The smell oiit'fhe Bowery slum had come across 
the Atlantic, aild had found him out in this western 
headland ; and one night he awoke from a dream in 
which he was hurling some drunken customer through 
the open doors into the darkness. He had geen his 
friend in his white duck jacket throwing drink from 
glass into glass amid the din df voices and «trange 
accents ; he had heard the clang of money as it was 
swept into the till, and his sense sickened for the 
bar-room. But how should he tell Margaret Dirken 
that he could not marry her h She had built her life 
upon this marriage. He could not tell her that he 
would not marry her . . , yet he must go. He felt 
as if he were being hunted; the thought that he 
must ftell Margaret that he could not marry her 
bunted him day after day as a weaael hunts a dibbit. 
Again and agaill Hb went to meet her i^jth the 
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€f telling her that he did not love her, 
that their lives were not for one another^ that it had 
all been a mistake^ and that happily he had fouij^ 
out it was a mistake soon enough. But Margaret^ as 
if she guessed what he was about to speak of, threw 
her arms about him and begged him to say he loved 
‘her, and that they would be married at bnce. He 
iagreed*that he loved her, and that they would be 
married at once. But he hA not left her* many 
minutes before the feeling came upon Ifim that he 
could not marry her — that he must go away. The 
smell of the bar-room hunted him down. Was it for 
the sake of the money that he might make there 
that he wished to go back? No, it was not the 
money. What then? His eyes fell on the bleak 
country, on the littje fields divided by bleak walls | 
he remembered the pathetic ignorafice of the people, 
and it was these things that he could net endure. 
It was the priest who came to forbid the, dicing. 
Yes, it was the priest. As he stood looking at the 
line of the hilfe the bar-room seemed by him. He 
heard the politicians, and the excitement of politics 
was in his blood agaid. He must go away from this 
place — he must get back to the bar-room. Looking 
up, he saw the scanty orchard, and he hated the 
spare road that led to the village, and he hated the 
little hill at the top of Which the village began, and 
he hated more than all other places the house where 
he was to live wi^ Margaret Dirken— if he married 
her. He could see it from where he stood — by the 
edge of the lake, with twenty acres of pastui% land 
about* it, for the kndlord had given up part of his 
demesi^ land to them. 
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He caught sight of Margaret, and he cdled her to 
come through the stil|^ 

* I have just had a letter from America’ 

' About the money ?* 

^ Yes, about the money. Bi^t I shall Lave to go 
over there.* 

He stood looking at her, wondering ^hat to s^ 
and she guessed that he would tell her that he must^ 
go to America before fhey were married. 

'Do you* mean, James, you will have to go at 
once * 

' Yes,* he .<=aid, ' at once. But I shall come back 
in time to be married in i\ugust, It will only mean 
delaying our marriage a month.* 

They walked on a little way talking, and every 
step he took James felt that he was a step nearer 
the Bowery slum.* And when tfiey came to tile gate 
Biyden said ; 

' 1 must walk on or I shall miss the train.* 

‘ But,’ she said, ' you are not going now — you are 
not going to-day ?’ * ^ 

'Yes, this morning. It is seven miles. 1 shall 
have to hurry not to miss the tfain.’ • 

And then she asked him if he would ever come 
back. 

'Yes,* he said, 'I am coming back.* 

' If you are coming back% Jaiyes, why don’t you 
let me go with you ?* 

/You couldn’t walk fast enough.# We should miss 
Ac train.* 

'Ole moment, James. Don’t make me suffer; 
tell me the truth. You are not; cqpning back. • Your 
clothes— where ihaH I send them^’ 
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He hulked away^ hoping he would come back, 
fie tried to think that he liked the country he was 
leaving, that it would be better to have a ferrahouse 
and live there*with Margaret Dirken than to serve 
drinks behind a counter in the Bowery. He did 
not think he was telling her a lie when he said he 
.was coming back. Her offer to forward bis clothes 
^touched his heart, and at the end of the road he 
stood and asked himself if he''^hould go back^ her. 
He would miss the train if he waited another minute, 
and he ran on. And he would have missed the train 
if he had not met a car. Once he was on the car he 
felt himself safe — the country was already behind 
him. The train and the boat at Cork were mere 
formulae ; he was already in America. 

And when the tall skyscraper stuck up beyond 
the harbour he felt the thrill of borne that he had 
not found in his native village, and wondosred how it 
was that the smell of the bar seemed more natural 
than the smell of fields, and the roar of crowds 
more welcome* than the silence of the lake's edge. 
He entered into negotiations for the purchase of the 
bar-roosn. He took % wife, she bore him sons and 
daughters, the bar-room prospered, property came 
and went ; he grew old, his wife died, he retired 
from business, and reached the age when a man 
begins to feel ther^ are^not many years in front of 
him, and that all he has had to do in life has been 
done. His childi^n married, lonesomeness began to 
creep about him in the evening, and when he looked 
into the firelight, a vague, tender reverie floated up, 
and Margaret’s so§; eyes and name vivified the dusk. 
His wife and children [massed out of mind, and it 
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seemed to him thiit a memory was thAonly real 
thing he possessed^ and the desire to see Margaret 
a^in grew intense. But she was an old woman^ she 
h^ married^ maybe she was dead. Well, he would 
like to be buried in the village where he was born. 

There is an unchanging, silent life within every 
man that none knows but himself, and his pnchangii^, 
silent life was his memory of Margaret Dirken, The 
bar-roopi was forgott^ and all that concerned it, 
and the things tie saw most clearly were the green 
hillside, and the l^g lake and the rushes about it, 
and the greater lake in the distance, and behind it 
the blue line of wandering hills. 
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HE way before Father Maguire was plain 
enough, yet his uncle’s apathy and con- 
stitutional infirmity of purpose seeDied 
at times to thwart him. Only two or 
three •days ago, he had come running 
down from Kilmore with the Itiews that a baby had 
been born out of wedlock, and what do ^ou think ? 
Father Stafford had shown no desire that his curate 
should denounce the girl from the altar. 

*Thfe greatest saints,’ said, ^have been kind, 
and have found excuses for the sins of others.* 

Ank a few days later, when he told his uncle that 
the Salvationists had come to Kilmore, and that he 
had M alked up the village street and slit their drum 
with a carving-knife, his uncle had not approved of 
his conduct, and ^hat fiad especially annoyed Father 
Tom was that his uncle seemed to deplore the slit- 
ting of the drum in* the same way as he deplored 
that the Kavanaghs had a barrel of porter in every 
Saturday, as one of those regrettable excesses to 
which human nalure is liable. On being pressed, he 
agreed with his nephew that Sancing and drinking 
50 
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were no preparal^ ^ the Sabbath^ b^t he woulc 
not agree that evil could be suppressed by force 
^e even hinted that too strict a rule brought aboui 
a revolt against the rule^ and when Father Ton 
expressed his disbelief at any revolt against th< 
authority of the priest^ Father Stafford said : 

^The^^may just leave you, they nlay just gb tc 
America.*' 

* 'Phen j|rou Jthink that it is our condemnation ol 
sin that is drivii^ the people to America.' 

* My dear Tom, you told me the other day that 
you met a boy and girl walking along the roadside, 
and drove them home. You told me you were sure 
tbey were talking about things they shouldn't talk 
about; you have no right to assume these things. 
You're asking of the people an abstinence you 
don't practise yburself. Sometimes your friends are 
women.'* 

^ Ycss. But " '**' "" - " ■* 

Father Tom's anger prevented him from finding 
an adequate argument, and Father «Staffond pushed 
the tobacco-bowl towards his nephew. 

‘ You're not smoking, Tom.* 

^Your point is that a certain amount of vice is 
inherent in human nature, and that if we raise the 
standard of virtuous living our people will escape 
from us to New York or London.' 

*The sexes mix freely everywhere in Western 
Europe; only in Ireland and Turkey is there any 
attempt made to separate them.’ 

lifter in the evening Father Tom insisted that the 
measure of responsibility was alvuiys the sam^. 

^ I should hf sohy,* sa'd his uncle, * to^say that 
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Iho^e inherit drunkenness bear the same burden 
of responsibility as those who come of parents who 
are quite sane— ^ , 

^ You cannot deny, uncle John, that free will and 
predestination 

^My dear Tom, I really must go to bed. It is 
"alter midnight.* 

•^.And as he walked home. Father Maguire thought 
of the great change he perceiv^ in his uncle. • He 
liked an hour’s small-talk after dinner, his pipe, his 
glass of grog, his bed at eleven o’clock, and Father 
Maguire thought with sorrow of their great disputa* 
tions, sometimes prolonged till after three o’clock. 
The passionate scholiast of Maynooth seemed to him 
unrecognizable in the esurient Vicar-General, only 
occasioi^lly interesteij in theology, at certain hours 
and when he felt particularly well. Yhe first seemed 
incompatible with the second, his mind not hemg 
sufficiently acute to see that after all no one cazi 
discuss theology for more than five and twenty years 
without wearying of the subject. 

The moon was shining among the hills and the 
mystery *of the landscape seemed to aggravate his 
sensibility, and he asked himself if the guardians of 
the people should not fling themselves into the fore* 
front of tlie battle. If men came to preach here^ 
in his parish was he iiOt justified in slitting their 
drum ? 

He had recourse to, prayer, and he prayed for 
strength and for guidance. He had accepted 
Church, and in the Church he saw only affhthy, 
neglect, and bad administration on the part of hia 
superior^ ... He had read that gfeat virtues are. 
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tike Iftrge of moneys deposited in the baiik> 
wliereas iiixmitity is like ^e penoe> always at hand^ 
always current. Obedience to our superiors is the 
sure path. He eould not persuade* himself that It 
was right for him to allow the Kavanaghs to continue 
a dissolute life of drinking and dancing. They were 
the talk«of the parish ; and he would have spoken^ 
against them from the altar^ but his uncle hed. 
advised him not to^do so. Perhaps his uncle was 
right; he^ight be right regarding the Kavanaghs. 
In the main he disagreed with his uncle^ but in this 
particular instance it might be well to wait and pray 
that matters might improve. 

Father Tom believed Ned Kavanagh to be a good 
boy. Ned was going to marry Mary Byme^ and 
Father Tom had made up this marriage. The Byrnes 
did not care fonthe marriage — they were prejudiced , 
against Ned on account of his family. But he was 
not i^ing to allow them to break off the marriage. 
He was sure of Ned, but in order to make quite sure 
he would get him to take the pledge.. Next^oming, ' 
when the priest had done his breakfast, the servant 
opened the door, and told hiin that Ned Kavanagh 
was outside, andjwanted to see him. 

It was a {deasure to look at this nice clean boy, 
with his winning smile, and the priest thought that 
Mary could not wish for^ better husband. The 
priest had done his breakfast, and was about to open 
his newspaper, but he wanted to gee Ned Kavanagh, 
and he told his servant to let him in. Ned's smile 
seenmd a tittle fsinter than usual, and his fsce was 
paler ; the priest wondered, andgpresently Ned told 
the priest that he had come to confession, and, going 
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dbwn on his knees^ he told the priest that he had 
been drunk last Saturday nighty and that he had 
come to take the pledge. He would never do any 
good while he ^as at homcj and one of the reason! 
he gave for wishing to marry Mary Byrne was his 
desire to leave home. The priest asked him if 
matters were mendings and if his sister showed any 
•aligns of«wishing to be married. 

‘ Sorra sign/ said Ned. , 

^That*8 bad news you*re bringing me/ said the 
priest^ and he walked up and down the room^ and 
they talked over Kate’s wilful character. 

'From the beginning she didn’t like living at 
home,* said the priest. 

^ I wouldn’t be caring about living at home/ said 
Ned. 

, ' But for a differenf reason,’ said the priest ' YOu 

want to leave home to get married, and have a 
wife and children, if God is pleased to give you 
children.’ 

* He sa^ thinking of the stories he had heard. He 
had heard that Kate had come back from her last 
situation in a cab, wrapped up in blankets, saying she 
was ill. On inquiry it was found that she had only 
been three or four days in her situation ; three weeks 
had to be accounted for. He had questioned her 
himself regarding tl)is in^rval, but had not been able 
to get any clear and definite answer from her. 

' She and mothg^r do be alwa3rB quarrelling about 
Pat Connex.’ 

'It appears,* said the priest, 'that your neither 
went osit with a jtjg of porter under her apron, and 
offered a sup of it to Pat, who vaas talking with 
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Peter md now he is up at* your cabin 

eveiy Saturday.’ 

^ That’s so/ said Ned. 

• ^ Mrs. Connex was here the other ^ay, and I tell 
you that if Pat marries your sister he will find him- 
self cut off with a shilling.* 

^ She’s ^en agin us all the while/ said Ned. * Her 
money has made her proud^ but I ‘wouldn’t •be 
blaming her. If I had the fine house she has* maybe- 
I would b^as proud as she.’ 

' Maybe you TOuld/ said the priest ‘ But what 
I’m thinking of is your sister Kate. She’ll never 
get Pat Coiinex, Pat won’t ever go against his 
mother.’ 

^ Well, you see he comes up and plays the melodeon 
on Saturday night,’ said Ned, ^ and she can’t stop him 
fiom doing that.’ 

^ Then you think,’ said the priest, ‘ that Pat will 
marry your sister ?’ 

' I don’t think she is thinking about him.’ 

* If she doesn’t want to marry him, what’s all this 
talk about ?’ 

^ She does like to be meeting Pat in the evenings 
and to be walking out with nim, and him* putting 
his arm round her waist and kiss her, saving your 
reverence’s presence.’ 

^ It is strange that you should be so unlike. You 
come here and ask me to^ speak to Mary Byrne’s 
parents for you, and that I’ll do, Ned, and it will be 
all right. You will make •a gbod husband, and 
tho^h you were drunk last night, you have taken 
the pedge to-day. And I will make a good marriage 
for KatCi too, if she’ll listen to nA.’ * 
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‘ And wlio may your reverence be tfiinkizig of T 
'Fm thinking of Peter M^Shane, He gets as 
much as six shillings a week and his keep on 
Murphy’s farm^ and his mother has got a bit of 
money, and they have a nice, clean cabin. Now 
listen to me. There is a poultry lecture at the 
schoolhouse to-night. Do you think you could bring 
your sister with you ?* 

* ^We did use to keep a great many hins at home, 
and Kate had the feeding of them, antjl noi^ she's 
turned agin them, and she wants to live in town, 
and she even tells Pat Connex she would not marry 
a farmer, however much he was worth.' 

^ But if you tell her that Pat Connex will be at the 
lecture, will she come ?' 

^ Yes, your reverence, if she believes me,' 

' Then do as I bid you,’ said the priest ; ^ you Oan 
tell her that Pat Connex will be there.' 


II 

After' leaving the priest Ned crossed over the road 
to avoid the public-ljpuse, and went for a walk on 
the hills. It was about five when he turned towards 
the village. On his way there he met his father, 
and Ned told him that he had been to see the 
priest, and that he was going to take Mary to the 
lecture. ‘ 

^ They’re quarrelling at home.* 

Michael was very tired, and he thought it was 
pretty hard to come home after a long day's wg^k to 
find h^s wife and daughter quarrelling. 

^ I am sorry your dinner isn't^ regdy, father,' said 
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Kate, f! W'ni’t be long now. 1*11 cut thi 
bacon/ 

‘ I met Ned on the road/ her father answered. 
*ft*s sorry I am that he has gone to fetch Mary 
He*s going to take her to the lecture on poultry- 
keeping at the schoolhouse/ 

^ Ah, h^has been to the priest, has he ?* said Kate, 
and her mother asked her why she said that, tmd tlic 
wrangle began again. • 

was* the peacemaker ; there was generally 
quiet in the cabki when he was there. And he 
dropped in as Michael was finishing his dinner, 
bringing with him Mary, a small, fair girl, who 
everybody said would keep his cabin tidy. His 
mother and sisters were broad - shouldered women 
with blue-black hair and red cheeks, and it was said 
that he had sald^he would like*to bring a little fair 
hair in the family. 

^ We’ve just looked in for a minute,’ said Mary. 
^ Ned said that perhaps you’d be coming with us.* 

* All the boys in the village will be there to-night,* 
said Ned. ‘You had better come v?ith usr And 
pretending he wanted to get ^ coal of fire to light 
his pipe, Ned whispered to Kate as he passed her, 
‘ Pat Connex will be there.* 

She looked at the striped sunshade she had 
brought back from the dressmaker’s — she had once 
been apprenticed to a drelsmaker — but Ned said 
that a storm was blowing and she had better leave 
the sunshade behind. • * 

n^raln beat in their faces and the wind came 
sweeping down the mountain and made them stf gger. 
Sometimes the rj»ad^went straight on, sometimes it 
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turned suddenly and went uphill, ^fter walfciiig 
for a mile they came to the schoolhouse. A number 
of men were waiting outside^ and one of the hoys 
told them that the priest had said they were to 
keep a look-out for the lecturer^ and Ned said that 
he had better stay with them, that his lantern would 
be useful to show her the way. The ij^omen had 
* collected into one comer, and the priest was walking ^ 
up and down a long, smoky room, his hands thrust 
into the pockets of his overcoat. Now, he stopped 
in his walk to scold two children who were trying 
to light a j)eat fire in a tumble-down grate. 

' Don’t be tired, go on blowing,’ he said. ^ You 
are the laziest child I have seen this long while.' 

Ned came in and blew out his lantern, but the 
lady he had mistaken for the lecturer was a lady who 
had cOme to live in the neighbo\^rhood lately, and 
the priest said : 

‘You must be very much interested In poultiy, 
ma’am, to come out on such a night as this.' 

The lady stood shaking her waterproof, 

‘ then, Lizzie, run to your mother and get 
the lady a chair,* 

And when the child came back with the chair, 
and the lady was seated by the hre, he said : 

‘ Fm thinking there will be no lecturer here to- 
night, and that it would be kind of you if you were 
to give the lecture yourself. You have read some 
books about poultry, I am sure F 

‘ Well, a little — but? * 

‘Oh, that doesn't matter,* said the priest.^ ‘Tm 
sure the book you have read is full of instruction.’ 

He walked up the room towi|rds a group of men 
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and told Hiem Jiase cease talking, and coming 
back to the young woman be said : 

^ We shall be much obliged if you will say a few 
words about poultry. Just say what ^ou have in 
your mind about the different breeds.' 

The young woman again protested, but the priest 
said: « 

• • 

• ^ You will do it very nicely.' And he spoke like 
one wheels not accustomed to being disobeyed. ^ We 
will give thedecturer five minutes more,' 

* Is there no fanfler's wife who could speak ?' tlie 
young lady asked in a fluttering voice. ' She'd know 
much more than 1. 1 see Biddy M'Hale there. She 
has done very well with her poultry.* 

' I dare say she has/ said the priest, ^ but the 
people would pay no attention to her. She is one 
of themselves. It«would be no amusement to them 
to hear her/ 

The young lady asked if she might have five 
minutes to scribble a few notes. The priest said he 
would wait a few minutes, but it did not matter much 
what she said. * * 

* But couldn't someone dance or sing ?' smd the 
young kdy, 

^ Dancing and singing !' said the priest. ^ No !' 

And the young la^ hurriedly scribbled a few 
notes about fowls for laying, fowls for fattening, 
regular feeding, warm houses, and something about 
a percentage of mineral matter, had not half 
finished when the priest said : * 

'New will you stand over there near the har- 
monium. Whom shall 1 announce ^ 

The yoimg wooian^told him her name, and he led 
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tier to the haimonium and left her talking^ address^ 
ing most of her instruction to Biddy M'Hale> a long, 
thin, pale-faced woman, with wistful eyes. 

'This wod’t do,* said the priest, interrupting the 
lecturer — ' Fm not speaking to you, miss, but to my 
people. I don’t see one of you taking notes, not 
^ven you,JBiddy M'Hale, though you have made a 
fortune out of your bins. Didn’t I tell you from the 
pulpit that you were to bring pencil and paper and 
write down all you heard ? If you had known years 
ago all this young lady is going to tell you, you would 
be rolling in your carriages to-day.’ 

Then the priest asked the lecturer to go on, and 
the lady explained that to get hens to lay about 
Christmas time, when eggs fetched the best price, 
you must bring on your pullets early. 

'You must,’ she* said, 'set yourteggs in January.* 

' You hear that,’ said the priest. ' Is there anyone 
who has got anything to say about that ? Why is it 
that you don’t set your eggs in January?* 

No one answered, and the lecturer went on to tell 

% • 

of the advantages that would come to the poultry- 
keep^ whose eggs were hatched in December. 

As she said this, the priest’s eyes fell upon Biddy 
M’Hale, and, seeing that she was smiling, he asked 
her if there was any reason yrhy eggs could not be 
hatched in the b^m^g of January. 

'Now, Biddy, you must know all about this, 
and I insist 'oi^ your telling us. We are here to 
learn.* 

Biddy did not answer. 

' Then what w^re you smiling at ?’ 

' I wasn’t smiling, your reveiienae.* 
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'Yes; I saw you smiHng* Is it because you tfaiuk 
there isn't a brooding hin in January ?* 

' It had not occurred to the lecturer that hens 
might not be brooding so early in the ye&r, and she 
waited anxiously. At last Biddy said ; 

' Well, your reverence, it isn't because there are 
no bins brooding. You'll get brooding bins at everja 
ISme in the year; but, you see, you couldn'b be 
rearing chickens earlier ^an March. The end of 
February is the earliest ever I saw. But, sure, if 
you could be rearing them in January, all that the 
young lady said would be quite right. I have notliing 
to say agin it. 1 have no fault to find with anything 
she says, your reverence.’ 

'Only that it can*t be done,’ said the priest. 

' Well, you ought to know, Biddy.’ 

The villagers wei^ laughing. 

'That wil> do,' said the priest 'I don't mind 
your having a bit of amusement, but you’re here to 
leam.' 

And as he looked round the room, quieting the 
villagers into silence, his eyes fell on Kate. He 
looked for the others, and ^iedf Pat ConneX" and 
Peter M'Shane near the door. ' They’re here, too,' 
he thought. ' When the lecture is over I will see 
them and bring them all together. Kate Kavanagh 
won't go home until she promises to marry Peter. I 
have had enough of her goings on in my parish.' 

But Kate had caught sight of Peter. She would 
get no walk home with Pat tliat night, and she 
suspeodid her brother of having done this for a pur* 
pose and got up to go. • * 

' I don’t want anyone h leave this room,’ sai^ the 
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priest * Kate Kavan^b, why aae jm gdliigt Sit 
down till the lecture is over*' 

And as Kate had not strength to defy the priest/ 
she sat dow^, and the lecturer continued for a little 
while longer. The priest could see that the lecturer 
had said nearly all she had to say, and he had begun 
to wonder* how the evening's amusemeSit was to be 
prolonged. It would not do to let the people g5 
home until Michael Dunne had closed his public- 
house, and the priest looked round *the audience 
thinking which one he might call upon to say a few 
word||| on the subject of poultry-keeping. 

From one of the back rows a voice was heard: 

* What about the pump, your reverence ?' 

* Well, indeed, you may ask,' said the priest 
Apd immediately he began to speak of the wrong 
they had suffered by not havihg a pump in the 
village. The fact that Almighty God had endov^ 
Kilmorc with a hundred mountain streams did not 
release the authorities from the obligation of supply- 
ing the village with a pump. Had not the authorities 
put up one in the neighbouring village ? 

‘You should coltne out,' he said, ‘and fight for 
your rights. You should take off your coats like 
men, and if you do I'll see that you get your rights,* 
and he looked round for someone to speak. 

There was a landlord among the audience, and as 
he was a Catholic the priest called upon him to 
speak. He said th^t he agreed with the priest in 
the main. They should have their pump, if they 
wanted a pump; if they didn't, he would 'Suggest 
that they asked for something else. Fanner Byrne 
said J(ie did not want a knd then everyone 
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spoke kis mindj and iklG^ got mixed* The Catholic 
landlord r^^tted that Father Maguire was against 
allowing a poultry-yard to the patients in the lunatic 
asylum. If, instead of ruppl3ring a pump, the 
Government would sell them eggs for hatching at a 
low price, something might be gained* If the 
GovmKimefit would not do this, the Government, 
* might be induced to supply books on poultry free of 
charge.* It took the Catholic landlord half an hour 
to express lus idea§ regarding the asylum, the pump, 
and the duties of the Government, and in this way 
the priest su< ceeded in delaying the departure of 
the audience till after closing time. ^ However fast 
they walk,’ he said to himself, ^ they won’t get to 
Michael Dunne’s public-house in ten minutes, and 
he will be shut by then.' It devolved upon Ijim to 
bring the evenings amusement to a close with a few 
remarks, and he said : 

^Now, the last words I have to say to you Til 
address to the women. Now listen to me. If you 
pay more attention to your poultry you’ll n^ver be 
short of half a sovereign to lend your husbands, your 
sons, or your brothers.’ • 

These last words produced an approving shuffling 
of feet in one comer of the room, and seeing that 
nothing more was going to happen the villagers got 
up and they went out very slowly, the women 
curtseying and the men lifting their caps to the 
priest as they passed him.’ ^ • 

He had signed to Ned and Mary that he wished 
to spKak to them, and after he had spoken to Ned 
he called Kate and reminded hers that he had not 
seen her at confcisioti lately ^ 
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Pat Cmnex and Peter M^Shane, now don’t yon 
be j^ing. I will have a word with you presently/ 

And while Kate tried to find an excuse to account 
for her absence from confession, the priest called to 
Ned and Mary, who were talking at a little distance* 
He told them he would be waiting for them in 
^ church to-morrow, and he said he had nmer made a 
marriage that gave him more pleasure* He alluded • 
to the fact that they had come to him. He was 
responsible for this match, and he aft;cepted the 
responsibility gladly. His uncle,* the Vicar-General, 
had delegated all the work of the parish to him. 

‘ Father Stafford,’ he said abruptly, ^ will be very 
glad to hear of your marriage, Kate Kavanagh.’ 

^ My marriage,* said Kate. ... * I don’t think I 
shall ever be married.’ 

9 ( 

^ Now, why do you say that ?* said the priest. 

Kate did not know why she had saad that she 
would never be married. However, she had to give 
some reason, and she said : 

* I don’t think, your reverence, anyone would have 
me/ 

* You are not spefi(King your mind,* said the priest, 
a little sternly. ^ It is said that you don’t want to be 
married, that you like courting better.* 

I’d like to be married well enough.’ 

* Those who wish to ^nake safe, reliable marriages 
consult their parents and they consult the priest. I 
have made youi* brother’s marriage for him. Why 
don’t you come to me and ask me to make up a 
marriage for you ?* 

^ I^hink a girl should make her own marriage, your 
reverence.* t 
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* AM 'wbmt way you go about making up 
a marriage? Walking about the roads im tim 
evening^ and turning into public « houses^ and 
leaving your situations. It seems to Kate 

Kavanagh^ you have been a long time making up 
this marriage. 

^Now, Bat Connex^ Tve got a word with you. , 
•You’re a good boy^ and I know you don’t meaii any 
harm by it ; but 1 have been hearing tales about you. 
You’ve beeit up to Dublin with Kate Kavanagb. 
Your mother came* up to speak to me about this 
matter yesterday, and she said : Not a penny of my 
money will he ever get if he marries her,” meaning 
the girl before you. Your mother said : I’ve got 

nothing to say against her, but I’ve got a right to 

choose my own daughter-in-law.” Those are^your 
mother’s very words, Pat, so you fiad better listen to 
reason. Do you hear me, Kate ?’ 

^ I hear your reverence.’ 

^ And if you hear me, what have you got to say to 
that ?’ 

^He’s free to go after the girl he chooses, your 
reverence,’ said Kate. • 

^There’s been courting enough,’ the priest said. 

* If you aren’t going to be married you must give up 
keeping company. I see Paddy j^yle outside the 
door. Go home with him. IJo you hear what I'm 
saying, Pat? Go straight home, and no stopping 
about the roads. Just do as 1 bid }iou ; go straight 
home to your mother.’ ^ 

Pat^d net move at the bidding of the priest. He 
stood watching Kate as if he were waiting for assign 
from her, but Kat^ did not look at him. 
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* Do you hear what Tm saying to you V said tht 
priest. 

'YeSj I hear/ said Pat, 

^ And aren*t you going ?* said the priest. 

Everyone was afraid Pat would raise his hand 
against the priest^ and they looked such strong men, 
both of them, that everyone wondered which would 
get the better of the other. * 

‘ You won’t go home when I tell you to do rSo. We 
will see if I can’t put you out of the dobr then.* 

^ If you weren’t a priest,' said 'Pat, ^ the divil a bit 
of you would put me out of the door.’ 

' If I weren’t a priest I would break every bone in 
your body for talking to me like that. Now out you 
go/ he said, taking him by the collar, and he put 
him out, 

^ And now, Kate Kavanagh,’ said the priest, coming 
back from the door, ‘you said you didn’t marry 
because no man would have you. Peter has been 
waiting for you ever since you were a girl of sixteen 
years ^Id, and I may say it for him, since he doesh^t 
say much himself, that you. have nearly brc^en his 
heart' , . 

‘ I’m sure I never meant it. I like Pether/ 

‘ You acted out of recklessness without knowing 
what you were doing.* 

A continual smile fl<|ated round Peter’s moustache, 
and he looked like a man to whom rebuffs made no 
difference. His eyes were patient and docile ; and 
whether it was the presence of this great and true 
love by her side, or whether it was the presence 
of the priest, Kate did not know, but a great change 
came^ver her, and she said : o 
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* I know that F ^th^p haf« been very goodi that he 
has a liking me. ... If he wishes to put the 
ring on me 

When Kate gave hiiii her hand theref was a mist in 
his eyes^ and he stood trembling before her. 
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EXT morning, as Father Maguire was 
leaving the house, his servant handed 
him a letter. It was from an architect 
who had been down to examine the 
walls ^of the church, and the envelope 
that Father Maguire was tearing bpen contained his 
report; two hundred pounds would be •required to 
make the walls secure. Well, he’d see if this were 
so, and he continued to read the report until he 
arrived at the church. The wedding party was 
waiting, but the architect’s rg)ort was much more 
important than a wedding, and he wandered round 
the old walls examining the cracks as he went. He 
could see they were crumbling, and he believed the 
architect was right. It would be better to build 
a new church. Uut to build a new church three 
or four thousand pounds would be required, and 
the architect mighty as well suggest that he should 
collect three or four millions. . . . Meanwhile, 
Mary Byrne and Ned Kavanagh were going^to be 
marHed. 

And and Maiy noticed the Mark look between 
ftS 
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pfiest^ft ejres at* he eeaic out of the ascrifi^, and 
Ned regretted that his reveneiiiee shoijdil be oai of 
his humour that mornings fin* he had spent three out 
of the fire pounds he had saved to pay priest for 
marrying him. He had cherished hopes that the 
priest would understand that he had had to buy 
some new dothes^ but the priest looked so cross that . 
*it was with difficulty he summoned courage to tell 
him that he had only two pounds left. 

^ I want two hunted pounds to make the walls of 
the church safe. Where's the mcuiey to come from ? 
All the money in Kilmore goes into drink^ and/ he 
added bitterly, ^into blue trousers. No, I won't 
marry you for two pounds. I won't marry you for 
less than five. I will marry you for nothing or I 
will marry you for five pounds,’ he added, and^Ned 
looked round the* wedding guests ; he knew that 
none had five shillings in his pocket, and he did not 
dare to take the priest at his word and let him 
marry him for nothing. 

Father Maguire felt that his temper# had gat the 
better of him, but it was too late to go back on what 
he said. Marry them for two pofinds with the arclii- 
tect’s letter in the pocket of his cassock ! And if 
he was to accept two pounds, who'd pay five to 
be married? If he didn’t stand out for his dues 
the marriage fee would be reduced from five pounds 
to one pound. . . . And if he accepted Ned's two 
pounds his authority would ^ be •weakened ; he 
wouldn’t be able to get them to subscribe to have 
the dforch made safe. So on the whole he thought 
he’d done right, and hk servant of the Same 
opinion. • • , ^ 
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^Hey*d have the cassock off your baek^ your 
reverence, if they could get it.* 

'And the architect writing to me that tibe walls 
can’t be made safe under two hundred pounds, imd 
the whole lot of them earning not less than thirty 
shillings a week, and they can’t pay the priest dve 
• )a>unds for marrying them.* • 

It the course of the day he went to Dublin to see • 
the architect ; and next morning it occurred* to him 
that he might have to go to -^erica to get the 
money to build a new church, and as he sat thinking 
the door was opened, and the servant said that Biddy 
M'Hale wanted to see his reverence. 

She came in curtseying ; and before sa3Hing a word 
she took ten sovereigns out of her pocket and put 
them, upon the table. The priest thought she had 
heard of the architect’s report, and he said : 

'Now, Biddy, I am glad to see you. • I suppose 
you have brought me this for my churchy You 
have heard of the money it wiU cost to make the 
walls safe ?* c 

* No, your reverence, I did not hear any more 
than that there were cracks in the walls.’ 

' But you have brought me this money to have the 
cracks mended ?’ 

' Well, no, your reverence. I have been thinking 
a long time of doing something for the church, and 
I thought I should like to have a window put up in 
the church with^oloprs in it.’ 

Father Maguire was touched by Biddy’s desire to 
do something for the church, and told her her^hame 
would be put *00 the top of the subscription 
list . ♦ 
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/A fiubflcriptiou M^ss M^Hale — %en pounds.* 

Biddy didn't answer, and it annoyed llie priest 
to see sitting in his own chair stretching out 
her Inuid ready to take the money back. He 
could see that her wish to benefit the church 
was merely a pretext for the glorification of her- 
self, and he began to argue with the^ old wom^n. 
But he might have spared himself the trouble of 
explaining that it was necessary to have a new 
church befdre you could have a window. She under- 
stood well enough* it was useless to put a window up 
in a chuarch that was going to fall down. But her 
idea still was St. Joseph in a red cloak and the Virgin 
in blue with a crown of gold on her head, and forget- 
ful of everything else, she asked him whether her 
window in the new church should be put over the 
high altar, or if«it should he i window ligliting a 
side altar# 

^ But, my good woman, ten poimds will not pay 
for a window. You couldn't get anything to speak 
of for less than fifty pounds.' ^ ^ < 

He had expected to astonish Biddy, but she did 
not seem astonished. She saM that although fifty 
pounds was a great deal of money she would not 
mind spending all that money if she were to have 
her window all to herself. She had thought at first 
of only putting in part of the wipdow, a round piece 
at the top, and she had thought that that could be 
bought for ten pounds. The priest could see that 
she had been thinking a gooH deal of this window, 
an^she seemed to know more about it than he 
expected. ^ It is extraordinary/ he said to himself, 

* how a desire ofimuiortality persecutes these voteens. 
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A desire of temporal immortality/ he sai4# feeing 
had been guilty of a heresy. 

‘ If I could have the whole window to myself, I 
would give yom fifty pounds, your reverence.’ 

The priest had no idea she had saved as much 
money as that. 

/The hins have been very good to^me, your 
reverepce, and I’d like to put up the window in the 
new church better than in the old church/ 

* But I’ve got no money, my good woman, to build 
the church.* 

* Ah, won^t your reverence go to America and get 
the money ? Aren’t all our own people over there, 
and always giving money for churches ?’ 

The priest spoke to her about statues, and sug- 
gested that perhaps a statue would be a more 
permahent gift, bift the old woman knew that 
stained glass could be secured from breakage by 
means of wire-netting. 

^ Do you know, Biddy, it will require three or 
four thousand ^unds to build a new church ? If I 
go to America and do my best to get the money, 
how much will you help me with 

‘ Does your reverence mean for the window ?* 

^ No, Biddy, I w^as thinking of the church itself.' 

And Biddy said that she would give him five 
pounds to help to bjfiild the church and fifty pounds 
for her window, and, she added, ' if the best gilding 
and paint costs a Jittle more I would be sorry to see 
the church short.* ^ 

^ Well, you say, Biddy, you will give five potmds 
towards the church. Now, let us tlunk how much 
money I could get in this parish.^ « 
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He had a taste for gossip^ and she began by 
telling him she had met Kate Kavanagh on the road^ " 
and Kate had told her that there had been great 
dancing last night. * 

^ But there was no wedding/ said the priest 

^ I only know, your reverence, what Kate Kavanagh 
told me. SThere had been great dancing last nigbt., 
The supper was ordered at Michael Dunne’s and the 
cars wca*e ordered, and they went to Enniskerry and 
back/ 

'But Michael l)unne would not dare to serve 
supper to people who weren’t married,* said the 
priest 

'The supper had been ordered, and they would 
have to pay for it whether they ate it or not. There 
was a pig’s head, and the cake cost eighteen^ shil- 
lings, and it was ieed/ * 

' Never mind the food,* said the priest, ' tell me 
what happened.* 

'Kate said that after coming back from Ennis- 
kerry, Michael Dunne said, "Is this^the wadding 
party?” and that Ned jumped off the car, and said : 

" To be sure. Ain’t I the weddt^ man ?** And they 
had half a barrel of porther.’ 

'Never mind the drink,’ said the priest, 'what 
then ?* 

' There was dancing first and fighting after, Pat 
Connex and Peter M'Shane were both there. You 
know Pat plays the melodeon, and he asked Peter to 
sing, and Peter can’t sing a bit,\nd he was laughed 
at. So he grabbed a bit of stick and hit Pat on the 
head, and hit him badly, too. I hetr the doctor had 
to be sent for/ • * 
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^That is always the end of their dancing and 
drinkingj* said the priest* ^ And what happened 
then^ what happened ? After that they went home ?* 
^ Yes, your reverence, they went home.' 

* Mary Byrne went home with her own people, I 
suppose, and Ned went back to his home.' 

« ^ I don’t know, your reverence, what they did/ 

* Well, what else did Kate Kavanagh tell you ?* ’ 

' She had just left her brother and Mary, and they 

were going towards the Peak. That is what Kate 
told me when I met her on the road*' 

^ Mary Byrne wouldn’t go to live with a man to 
whom she was not married. But you told me that 
Kate said she had just left Mary Byrne and her 
brother.' 

^ YfiSj they were just coming out of the cabin,* said 
Biddy. ^ She passed them on the^road/ 

^ Out of whose cabin ?* said the priest. « 

^Out of Ned’s cabin. I know it must have been 
out of Ned’s cabin, because she said she met them at 
the cross-roads.’ 

He questioned the old woman, but she grew less 
and less explicit. ‘ 

' I don’t like to think this of Mary B3rme, but after 
so much dancing and drinking, it is impossible to say 
what mightn’t have happened.* 

^ I suppose they forgot your reverence didn’t 
marry them.* 

^Forgot!’ said the priest. ^A sin has been com- 
mitted, and through my fault.* 

‘They will come to your reverence to-naorrow 
wheh they are fueling a little better.* 

The priest did not answer, atid 'Biddy said : 
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* Am I to take away my money, or will your rever- 
ence keep it for the window ?* 

* The church is tumbling down, and before it is 
built up you want me to put up statues/ 

^rd like a window better/ 

* IVe got other things to think of now/ 

^ Your rSverence is very busy. If I had known •ih 
I wouldn’t have come disturbing you. But I’ll take 
my money ^^ith me.* 

*Yes, take your money,* he said. *Go home 
quietly, and say nothing about what you have told 
me. I must think over what is best to be done.* 

Biddy hurried away, gathering her shawl about her, 
and this great strong man who had taken Pat Connex 
by the collar and could have thrown him out of the 
schoolroom, fell on his knees aqd prayed that God 
might forgive him the avarice and anger that had • 
caused hifh to refuse to marry Ned Kavanagh and 
Mary Byrne. 

^Oh! my God, oh! my God/ he said, 'Thou 
knowest that it was not for myself that I wanted the 
money, it was to build up Thine Own House.* 

He remembered that his uncle had warned him 
again and again against the sin of anger. He had 
thought lightly of his uncle’s counsels, and he had 
not practised the virtue of humility, which, as St. 
Teresa said, was the surest virtue to seek in this 
treacherous world. 

' Oh, my God, give me strength fo conquer anger.’ 

I^e servant opened the door, but seeing the priest 
upon his knees, she closed it quietly, and the priest 
prayed that if sin had been commifted he miglft bear 
the punishment. * • 
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And on rising from his knees he felt that his duty 
was to seek out the sinful couple. But how to speak 
to them of their sin } The sin was not theirs. He 
was the original wrongdoer. If Ned Kavanagh and 
Mary Byme were to die and lose their immortal 
souls, how could the man who had been the cause of 
, tKe loss of two immortal souls save his o^? and the 
consequences of his refusal to marry Ned Kavanagh < 
and Mary Byrne seemed to reach to the very ends of 
Eternity. 

He walked to his imcle’s with great swift steps, 
hardly seeing his parishioners as he passed them on 
the road. 

^ Is Father Stafford in ?* 

* Yes, your reverence,' 

* Upcle John, I have come to consult you.* 

The priest sat huddled in his tonchair over the 
fire, and Father Maguire noticed the cassock covered 
with snuff, the fringe of reddish hair about the great 
bald head, and the fat, inert hands. He seemed to 
see his unclew more clearly than he had ever seen 
him before, and he fell to wondering why he 
observed him so explicitly, his mind being intent 
on a matter of great spiritual importance. 

have come to ask you,* Father Tom said, 
'regarding the blame attaching to a priest who 
refuses to marry a •young man and a young woman, 
there being no impediment of consanguinity or 
other.* ® 

' But have you revised to marry anyone because 
they couldn’t pay you your dues ?* ‘ 

' Listen, the clfurch is falling,’ 

'My dear Tom, you shouldn't ^liave refused to 
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marry M as soon as his sool^stricken 

curate had laid the matter before hinL 

^Nothing can justify my action in refixsing to 
many them^’ said Father Tom, ^nothing. Uncle 
John, I know that you can extenuate, that you are 
kind, but 1 don’t see it is possible to look at it from 
my other aide.’ , • 

• ^ My dear Tom, you are not sure they rem^iined 

together ; the only knowledge you haVe of the cir- 
cumstances ;fou obtained from that old woman, Biddy 
M^Hale, who cannot tell a story properly. An old 
gossip, who manufactures stories out of the slightest 
materials . . . but who sells excellent eggs; her 
eggs are always fresh. I had two this morning.’ 

^ Uncle John, I didn’t come here to be laughed at.’ 

* I am not laughing at you, my dear Tom ; but 
really you know very little about^his matter.’ 

* I know»well enough that they remained together 
last night. I examined the old woman carefully, and 
she had just met Kate Kavanagh on the road. 

There can be no doubt about it,’ he said. 

• • 

‘But,’ said Father John, ‘they intended to be 
married ; the intention was thei%.’ 

‘Yes, but the intention is no use. We aren’t 
living in a country where the edicts of the Council 
of Trent haven’t been promulgated.’ 

‘ That’s true,' said Father John, ‘ But how can I 
help you ? What am I to do ?’ 

‘Are you feeling well enough /or a walk this 
morning ? Could you come up>o Kilmore ?’ 

‘ Bht it is two miles-^I really ’ 

‘The walk will do you goo^ If you do this for 
me. Uncle Joh n- . ^ - ^ 
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^ My dear Tom, I am, as you say, not feeling very 
well this morning, but ' 

He looked at his nephew, and seeing that he was 
suffering, he Said : 

'I know what these scruples of conscience are; 
they are worse than physical suffering/ 

• But before he decided to go with hi% nephew to 

seek ihe sinners out, he could not help reading him 
a little lecture. ^ 

^ I don't feel as sure as you do that a‘sin has been 
committed ; but admitting that a sin has been com- 
mitted, I think you ought to admit that you set your 
face against the pleasure of these poor people too 
resolutely.’ 

* Pleasure,’ said Father Tom. ^ Drinking and 

dancing, hugging and kissing each other about the 
lanes. * * • 

^ You said dancing — now, I can see no l|arm in It.* 

* There’s no harm in dancing, but it leads to harm. 
If they only went back with their parents after the 
dance„ but they linger in the lanes.’ 

* It was raining the other night, and I felt sorry, 

and I said, Well, <khe boys and girls will have tf* 
stop at home to-night, there will be no courting to- 
night.” If you don’t let them walk about the lanes 
and make their own marriages, tliey marry for money. 
These walks at eventide represent all the aspiration 
that may come into their lives. After they get 
married, the work of the world grinds all the poetry 
out of them.* ^ 

^Walking under the moon,’ said Father Tom, 

* witli their armsf round each other’s waists, sitUng 
for hours saying stupid things ,to«^each other — ^that 
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isn’t my idia 6f jpAdiiy. Tbt Irish find poetry in 
other things than sex/ 

^Mankind/ said Father John, 'is the same all the 
world over. The Irish aren’t differefit from other 
races ; do not think it. Woman represents all the 
poetry that the ordinary man is capable of appre- 
ciating.* # * • ^ 

• ^ And what about ourselves ?’ • 

' We’/e different. We have put this interest aside. 
I have nevei^ regretted it, and you have not regretted 
it either.’ 

' Celibacy hm never been a trouble to me.’ 

'But Tom, your own temperament should not 
prevent you from S 3 nnpathy with others. You aren’t 
the whole of human nature ; you should try to get 
a little outside yourself.’ 

' Can one ever do this ?’ said FSther Tom. 

'Well, you see what a difficulty your narrow- 
mindedness has brought you into.’ 

' I know all that,’ said Father Tom. ' It is no use 
insisting upon it. Will you come witj;i me ? # They 
must be married this morning. Will you come with 
me } I want you to talk to thefn. You are kinder 
tlian I am. You sympathize with them more than 
1 do, and it wasn’t you who refused to marry them.* 
Father John got out of his armchair and staggered 
about the room on his short fat legs, trying to find 
his hat. Father Tom said : 

' Here it is. You don’t want^ your umbrella, 
’There’s no sign of rain.' ^ 

'Ifc,* said his uncle, 'but it will be very hot 
presently. My dear Tom, I can’t #alk fast’ - 
' I am sorry, 1 iBdie’t know I was walking fast’ 
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^ Yoo i^e walking at the rate of four milear an hour 
at the least/ 

^ I am sorry, I will walk slower/ 

At the cross-roads inquiry was made, and the 
priests were told that the cabin Ned Kavanagh had 
taken was the last one. 

^ That’s just another half-mile,’ said Father John. 

‘ If we don’t hasten we shall be late.* * 

‘We might rest here/ said Father John/ ‘for a 
moment,* and he leaned against ^a gate. ‘My dear 
Tom, it seems to me you’re agitating yourself a little 
unnecessarily about Ned Kavanagh and his wife — I 
mean the girl he is going to marry.* 

‘ I am quite sure. Ned Kavanagh brought Mary 
back to his cabin. There can be no doubt.* 

‘ i^ven so,’ said Father John. ‘ He imy have 
thought he was married.* • 

‘ How could he have thought he was married un- 
less he was drunk, and that cannot be put forward 
as an excuse. No, my dear uncle, you are inclined 
for subtleties ..this morning.’ 

‘ He may have thought hC' was married. More- 
over, he intended tS be married, and if through foii- 
getfulness * 

‘ Forgetfulness!* cried Father Maguire. ‘ A pretty 
large measure of forgetfulness I* 

‘ I shouldn’t say that a mortal sin has been com- 
mitted ; a venial one. ... If he intended to be 
married ’ ® 

‘ Oh, my dear uncfle, we shall be late, we shall be 
late !* 

Fafther Stafford repressed the smile that gathered 
in th^ comer of his lips, and he Remembered how 
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Father Tc«a liad kept Uiii out of bed till ti^o o*dock 
In the xnomiiif^ talking to him about St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

^ If they*re to be married to-day we must be get- 
ting on,* And Father Maguire*s stride grew more 
impatient. * TU walk on in front.* 

At last he spied a woman in a field, and she told^ 
•him the married couple had gone for a walk— most 
of the party were with them, but Pat Connex was in 
bed, and the doctm* had been to see him. 

^Fve heard/ said Father Tom, 'of last night’s 
drunkenness. Half a barrel of porter; there's 
what remains/ he said, pointing to some stains 
on. the roadway. ' They were too drunk to turn off 
the tap.* 

' 1 heard your reverence wouldn’t marry them/ the 
woman said. • 

' I am going to bring them down to the church at 
once.* 

' Well, if you do,* said the woman, ' you won't be a 
p^^y the poorer ; you will have your pioney at the 
end of the week. And how do you do, your 
reverence?’ The woman dropped a curtsey to 
Father Stafford. ' It’s seldom we see you up here.' 

'They’ve gone towards the Peak,' said Father 
Tom, for he saw his uncle would take advantage of 
the occasion to gossip. 'We shall catch them up 
there.* 

' 1 am afraid I am not equal to it/ Tom. I'd like 
to do this for you, but I am afr^ I am not equal to 
another half-mile uphill,* 

Father Maguire strove to hypribtiae his perish 
priest 
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* Unde John, you’re called upon to i^ake this 
effort. 1 cannot speak to these people as I should 
like to/ 

‘ If you spoke to them as you would like to, 
you would only make matters worse,’ said Father 
John. 

• * ‘ Very likely, Fm not in a humour to chntest these 
things with you. But I beseech you to come with^ 
me. Come,* he said, ‘ take my arm.* ^ • 

They went a few hundred yar4s up the road, then 
there was another stoppage, and Father Maguire 
had again to exercise his power of will, and he was 
so successful that the last half-mile of the road was 
accomplished almost without a stop. 

At Michael Dunne’s, the priests learned that the 
wedding party had been there, and Father Stafford 
called for a lemonade. ® 

* Don’t fail me now. Uncle John. They are within 
a few hundred yards of us. 1 couldn’t meet them 
without you. Think of it. If they were to tell me 
that f had refused to marry them for two poun<|s, 
my authority would be gone for ever. I should have 
to leave the parish.^ 

‘ My dear Tom, I would do it if I could, but I am 
completely exhausted.’ 

At that moment sounds of voices were heard. 

^ Listen to th^. Uncle John.* And the curate 
took the glass from Father John, ^ They aren’t as 
far as 1 thoughf, th^ are sitting under these trees. 
Come,’ he said. ^ 

And they walked some twenty yards, till they 
cam( to a spot ^here the light came pouring through 
the |(oung leaves, and all the# brown leaves of last 
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year were ^tted witJi light TTierc were light 
shadows amid the rocks and pleasant mosses^ and the 
sounds of leaves and water fallings and from the top 
of a rock Kate listened while Peter told her they 
would rebuild his bouse. 

^ The priests are after us/ she said. ^ 

And she gave a low whistle, and the m%n and boy^ 
looked round, and seeing the priests coming, they 
disperse, taking several paths, and none but Ned 
and Mary were left •behind. Ned was dozing ; Mary 
was sitting beside him fanning herself with her hat : 
they had not h.^ard Kate’s whistle, and they did not 
see the priests until they were by them. 

‘ Now, Tom, don’t lose your head ; be quiet with 
them.’ 

^ Will you speak to them, or shall I ?’ said Father 
Tom. 

^ You are* too excited, and will * 

* I think you had better let me speak to them,* 
said Father John. *You are Ned Kavanagh^ and 
you are Mary Byrne, I believe. Now, 1 don't know 
you all, for I am getting an old igan, and don't often 
come up this way. But notwithstanding my age, 
and the heat of the day, I have come up, for I've 
heard that you haven't acted as good Catholics 
should. I do not doubt for a moment that you 
intend^ to get married, but you liave, I fear, been 
guilty of a great sin, and you've set a^bad example.' 

* We were on our way to yqjir reverence now,’ 
said Mary. ^ I mean to his reverence.' 

^Well,' said Father Tom, ^you ye taking your 
time over it, lyigg here half asleep under the 
trees.’ 
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' We hAdii’t the moneys* Maxy answoreii ; * it 
wasn't our fault,* 

< Didn't I say I’d marry you for nothing ?* 

*But sure, your reverence, that's only a way of 
speaking.* 

^ ^ There’s no use lingering here/ said Father Tom. 
^ You took the pledge the day before yeiterdaf, and 
yesterday you were tipsy.* 

* May^ 1 had a drop of drink in m% yooV rever- 
ence. Pat Connex passed me the>mug of porther and 
I forgot myself/ 

* And once/ said the priest, ^ you tasted the porter 
you thought you could go on taking it/ 

Ned did not answer, and the priests whispered 
together. 

* We are half-way now,' said jPather Tom ; ^ we 
can get there before twelve o'clock/ 

< I don’t think Fm equal to it. ^ I really don't 

think You see it is all up-hill. See bow the 

road ^cends. 1 couldn't manage it.* 

^ The road \s pretty hat at t^ie top of the hill onee 
you get to the top of the hUl. You'll——* 

The sound of wheels was heard, and a peasant 
driving a donkey-cart came up the road. 

It seem€»d undignified to accept a lift, his 
nephew’s conscience was at stake, and the View- 
General allowed himself to be helped into the 
donkey-cart. 

* Now walk on in front of us,' Father Tom amid 
to the unmarried couple, * and step out as quickly aa 
you /san/ r 

But no sooner were the wordi^ «Mtt of his mouth 
than* Father Tom remembered he had caught 
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of Kate standing at the top of the roek talking to 
Peter M^Shane : in d few dajf they would c<|hie to 
him to be married^ and lie hoped that Peter and 
Kate’s marriage would make amends ^or this miser- 
able patchwork^ for Ned Kavanagh’s und Mary 
Byrne’s marriage was no better than patchwork. 
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[ND everywhere Kate went her gown 
was being talked about — ^the gown she 
was to be married in, a grey silk that 
had been bought at a rummage sale. 

They were all at her, and so persistently 
that she had begun to feel she was Jbeing driven into 
a trap, and on the morning of her wedding turned 
round to ask her sister if she thought she ought to 
marry Peter. Julia thought it would be a pity if 
she didn’t, for her dress would be wasted, and 
Kate threw a^look down the skirt that boded no 
good. 4 

' I hate the both of them — the priest and that old 
waddling sow of a mother-in-law of mine, or what is 
to be/ 


After this speech Julia expected to hear Peter’s 
name, but Kate was not thinking of him then nor 
did she think of ^im once during the ceremony ; she 
seemed all the time ^ be absent from herself ; and 
it was not till he got up beside her on the car that 
she remembered,- they were now one flesh. But 
Peter did not notice that she shrank from him ; nor 
86 
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olHkcm The distribution decupled all their 
iribeiitioii. The fat were set beside the lean^ and the 
bridal party drove away^ amid a great waving of hands 
and hullabalu. , 

And when the last car passed out of sights 
Mrs. M^Shane returned home like a goose^ wad- 
dling slowly, a little overcome by the thought of the 
happiness that awaited her son. There would 
no more lonely evenings in the cabin ; Kate Vould 
be wifh hint now, and later on there would be some 
children, and sho waddled home thinking of the 
cradle, and th#:; joy it would be to her to take her 
grandchildreu upon her knee. Passing in at the 
door, she sat down, so that she might dream over her 
happiness a little longer. But she had not been sit- 
ting* long when she had a thought of the work before 
her — the cabin to be cleaned from end to end, the 
supper to be cooked, and she did not pause in her 
work till the pig's head was on the table, and the 
sheeps* tongues also ; till the bread was baked and 
the barrel of porter rolled up in a comer As she 
stood with her arms akimbo, exporting the piper 
every minute, thinking of the great evening it would 
be, she remembered that her old friend, Annie 
Connex, had refused to come to Peters wedding, 
and that all the village was saying that Kate wouldn*t 
have married Peter if she hadn’t been driven to it by 
the priest and her mother. 

^ Poor boy !* she thought, ^ his heart is so set ujjon 
her that he has no ears for any^word against her. 
And aren't people ill-natured be talking ill of a girl 
on her wedding-day, and Annie Co^ex preventing her 
son from comii^ to the dance ? If she won't come 
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herself^ she miglit let Pat come roxmd for an hour/ 
And if Annie would do this, all the gossips would 
have their tongues tied. Anyhow, she might try to 
persuade her.* She locked her door and waddled up 
the road. 

* I came round, Annie, to tell you they’re married.' 

^ Well, come in, Mary,’ she said, ^ if yoga have the 

Umc.* ' 

* If I have the time,* Mrs. M^Shane repeated to 
herself as she passed into the comfortable kitchen, 
with sides of bacon and home- cured hams hanging 
from the rafters. She had not prospered like 
Mrs. Connex, and she knew she would never have 
a beautiful closed range, but an open hearth, till 
the end of her days. She would never have a nice 
dresser with a pretty carved top. The dresser 
in her kitchen was deal, and had no nice shining 
brass knobs on it. She would never have a parlour, 
and this parlour had in it a mahogany table and a 
grandfather’s clock that would show you the moon 
on it just the same as it was in the sky, and there 
was a glass ovar the fireplace. And this was Annie 
Connex's own parlour. The parlour on the other side 
of the house was even better furnished, for in the 
summer months Mrs. Connex bedded and boarded 
her lodgers for one i>ound or one pound five shillings 
a week. 

* So she was mamed to-day, and Fatlier Maguire 
married her after all. I never thought he would 
have brought her to it. Well, I’m glad she's married.' 
It rose to Mary’s lips to say, ' You are glad she didn’t 
marry your son,’ but she put back the words. ^ It 
comes uiM>n me as a bit of surprise, for sure and 
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«11 I could aever ^ee her settling down in the 
parish/ 

'Them that are the wildest beibre marriage are 
cdten the best after, and 1 think it will be like that 
with Kate/ 

' I hope so/ said Annie. ^ And tliere is reason why 

it should be like that She must have liked Petee 

* ^ 

better than we thought ; you will never get me to 
believe Jthat it was the priest s will or anybody’s will 
but her own that brought Kate to do what she did/ 

' I hope she’ll make my boy a good wife/ 

' I hope so, too,* said Annie, and the women sat 
over the fire thinking it out. 

Annie Connex held the Kavanagh family in abomi*- 
nation ; they got two shillings a week off the rates, 
though every Saturday evening they bought a quarter 
barrel of porter, and Annie Connex could not believe 
in the future of a country that would tolerate such a 
thing. If her son had married a Kavanagh her life 
would have come to an end, and the twenty years 
she had w'orked for him would have been W4isted 
years. Alert as a bee she sprang from her chair, 
for she was thinking of the wo#k that was waiting 
for her as soon as she could rid herself of that 
bothering old slut Mary, who’d just as lief sit here 
all the morning talking of the Kavauaghs. 

* You know Julia is doing well with her lace- 
making 

'Selling it, I haven^t a doubt, above its market 
value/ ^ 

' She sells it for what she can get. Why shouldn’t 
she ?’ • 

' And it looking like as if it was cut out of pa^r !’ 
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To sell above the market value was abominable in 
Annie Connex’s eyes. Her idea of life was order 
and administration. And Mary M^Shane seemed to 
her the very ‘picture of the thriftless, idle village in 
which they lived. 

^ We never had anyone like Kate Kavanagh in the 
-’'ullage before. I hear she turned round to her sister 
'Julia, who was dressing her, and said, Now am 1 to 
marry him, or shall 1 go to America?** 4^d she 
putting on her grey dress at the time.*® 

* She looked fine in that grey dress ; there was 
lace on the front of it, and there isn*t a man in 
the parish that wouldn*t be in Pether*s place to-day 
if he only dared.* 

‘ I don*t catch your meaning, Mary.* 

‘ Well, perhaps I oughtn*t to have said it now that 
she*s my own daughter, but I think many would have 
been a bit afraid of her after what she,, said to the 
priest three days ago.* 

‘She did have her tongue on him. People are 
telling all ends of stories.* 

‘*Tis said that Father. Maguire was up at the 
Kavanaghs’ three days ago, and I heard that she 
hunted him. She called him a policeman, and a tax- 
collector, and a landlord, and if she said this she said 
more to a priest^ than anyone ever said before, for 
there is plenty in the parish who believe he could 
turn them into rabbits if he liked, though I don*t 
take it on myself to say if it be truth or lie. But 
1 know for a fact ^hat Patsy Kogan had promised to 
vote for the Unionist to please his landlord, but 
the < priest had been to see his wife, who was going 
to be confined, and didn*t he te^l her that if Patsy 
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voted for the wron^ mm there would be horns on 
the new and Mrs. Rogan was so frightened 

that she wouldn’t let her husband go when he came 
in that night till he had promised td vote as the 
priest wished.* 

^ Patsy Rogan is an ignorant man^* said Annie; 

* there are ipany like him even here.’ ^ ^ 

^Ah, sure there will be always some like Jiim.^ 
Don’t vje like to believe the priest can do all things ?* 

^ Anyhow Ae’s married, and there will be an end 
to all the work that'has been going on.* 

^ That’s true for you, Annie, and that’s just what 
I came to talk to you about. 1 think now she’s 
married we ought to give her a chance. Every girl 
ought to get her chance, and the way to put an end 
to all this talk about her will be for you to come 
round to the danca to<-night.’ 

don’t, know that I can do that. I am not 
friends with the Kavanaghs, though I always bid 
them the time of day when I meet them on the 
road.’ ^ • 

‘ If you come in for a few minutes, or if Pat were 
to come in for a few minutes. • If Pether and Pat 
aren’t friends they’ll be enemies.’ 

^ Maybe they’d be worse enemies if I don’t keep 
Pat out of Kate’s way. She’s married Pether ; but 
her mind isn’t settled yet.’ 

* Yes, Annie, I’ve thought of all that ; but they’ll 
be meeting on the road, and, if the^ aren’t friends, 
there will be quarrelling, and sor^e bad deed may be 
done.’ 

Annie did not answer, and, thinlsing to convince 
her, Mary said ; • 
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* You wouldn't like to see a corpse riglit orer jmr 
window/ 

*It ill becomes you, Mary, to speak of coipses 
after the bloW that Pether gave Pat with his stick at 
Ned Kavanagh's wedding. And I must stand bymjr 
son, and keep him out of the low Irish, and be won't 
ebe safe until I get him a good wife/ • 

^ ' The low Irish I Indeed, it ill becomes you, Annie, 
to be talking in that way of your nei^bou^. Is it 
because none of us have brass knockers on our doors ? 
I have seen this pride growing up in you, Annie 
Gjnnex, this long while. There isn't one in the 
village that you've any respect for, except the 
grocer, that black Protestant, who sits behind his 
counter and makes money, and knows no enjoyment 
in life at all.' 

^ That’s your way of looking eat it ; but it isn't 
mine. I set my face against my son marrying Kate 
Kavanagh, and you should have done the sa^me.' 

^ Something will happen to you for the cruel words 
•you have spoken to me this day/ 

^ Mary, you came to ask me to your son’s wedding, 

and I had to tell y^u 

* Yes, and you’ve told me that you won't come, and 
that you hate the Kavanaghs, and you've said all you 
could against them. I oughtn’t to have listened to 
all you said ; if. I did, 'tis because we have known 
each other these twenty years. But don't I remem- 
ber well the rags you'd on your back when you 
came to this village ? It ill becomes——' 

Annie followed ner to the gate. 

The sounds of wheels and hooves were heard ; it 
was the wedding party going by, and on the first car 

C 



whom Aould they isee but Kate Bitting betwcai ‘#at 
and Peter. 

* Good-bye, Annie, and good luck tq you. I see 
that Pat*s coming to our dance after all,' and she 
could not speak for want of breath when she got 
to her door. 

They were all there, Pat and the piper, and KajJjS 
and Peter, and all their friends : but she coultfn't 
speak, dnd hadn't the strength to find the key, for 
she could only think of the black look that liad come 
over Annie's face when she saw Pat sitting by Kate 
on the car, and Mrs. M'Shane laughed as she searched 
for the key, thinking how quickly her punishment 
had come. 

And all the while they were telling her how they 
had met Pat at Michael Dunne’s. 

* When he saw us he tried to sneak into the yard ; 
but I went ‘after him. And don’t you think I did 
right ?’ Kate was heard to say ; and as soon as they 
were inside she said ; ^ Now I’ll get the biggest jug 
of porter, and Pether shall drink one •half and Pat 
the other.* 

Peter waa fond of jugs, and tfiere were large and 
small on the dresser : some white and brown, and 
some were gilt, with pink flowers. 

^ Now, Pether, you’ll say something nice.’ 

' I’ll say, then,’ said Peter, ^ this is the happiest 
day of my life, as it should be, indeed : for haven’t I 
got the girl that I wanted, and hadh’t Pat forgiven 
me for the blow I struck him ? V^’or he knows well 
i wouldn’t hurt a hair of his head, ^cren’t we boys 
together ? But I ^ad a cross drop in me at the lime, 
and that was how it was.’ • 
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Catching sight of Kate’s black hair and rosy cheeks^ 
which were all the world to him, he stopped speaking 
and stood loojting at her, unheedful of everything ; 
and at that moment he looked so good and foolish 
that more than one woman thought it would be a 
weary thing to live with him. 

rr ^ Now, Pat, you must make a speecli, too,* said 
Kate. 

^ I haven't any speech in me,* het said! ^ I*m 
glad enough to be sitting hare ; but I’m sore 
afraid my mother saw me on the car, and I think 
I had better be going home and letting you finish 
this marriage.’ 

^ What’s that you’re saying ?’ said Kate. ^ You 
won’t go out of this house till you’ve danced a reel 
with me, and now sit down at the table next to me ; 
and, Pether, you sit on the other side of him, so that 
he won’t run away to his mother.’ 

Her eyes were as bright as coals of fire, and she 
calling to her father, who was at the end of the table, 
to have another slice of pig’s head, and to the piper, 
who was having his supper in the window, to have a 
bit more ; and then turning to Pat, who said never a 
word, and laughing at him for having nothing to 
say. 

It was afterwanls they remembered tliat Kate had 
seemed to put Pat ’out of her mind suddenly, and had 
stood talking to her husband, saying he must dance 
with her, though it was no amusement to a girl to 
dance opj>osite Peter, It was afterwards that Mary, 
Ned’s wife, rem<“mbered how Kate, though she had 
danc^ with Peter in the first r^l, had not been 
able ^^o keep her eyes from the comer where Pat 
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sat sulking, and that^ sudden-like, she had grown 
weary of Peter. Mary remembered, too, she had 
seen a wild look pass in Kate*s eyeS;^and that she 
had gone over to Pat and pulled him out for a dance. 
And why shouldn’t she ? for it was a pleasure for a girl 
to dance opposite to Pat, so cleverly did his feet 
move to the pipes. Everyone was admiring thejf 
when Pat cried out : 

^ I’m «goin^ home. I bid you all good-night here ; 
finish this wedding fis you like.’ 

And before anyone could stop him he had run out 
of the house. 

* Pether, go after him,’ Kate said ; ^ bring him back. 
It would be ill luck on our wedding night for anyone 
to leave us like that.’ 

Peter went out of the door, and was away some 
time ; but he camS back without Pat. 

^ The night is that dark, I lost him,’ he said. 

Then Kate didn’t seem to care what she said. 
Her black hair fell down, and she told Peter he was 
a fool, and that he should have run faster. Anfl her 
mother said it was the porter that had been too 
much for her ; but she said it was the priest’s bless- 
ing, and this frightened everyone. But, after sa3dng 
all this, she went to her husband, saying that he was 
very good to her, and she had no* fault to find with 
him. But no sooner were the '^^ords out of her 
mouth than her mind seemed to wander, and every- 
one had expected her to run out of the house. But 
she went into the other room instead, and shut the 
door behind her. Everyone knew then there would 
be no more dancin|: that night ; the piper packeB up 
his pipes, and the wedding party left Peter bjjs the 
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five, who seemed to be crying like. And they were all 
sorry to leave him like this ; and, so that he might 
not remember what had happened, Ned drew a big 
jug of porter, and put it by him. 

He took a sup out of it, but seemed to forget 
everything, and the jug fell out of his hand. 

‘ Never ipind the pieces, Pether,* his mother said, 
can’t put them together; and it would be 
better for you not to drink any more p<ytherf Go to 
your bed. There’s been too piuch drinking this 
night, I’m thinking.* 

^ Mother, I want to know why she said I didn’t 
run fast enough after Pat. And didn’t she know 
that if I hit Pat so hard it was because there were 
knobs on his stick ; and didn’t I pick up his stick by 
mistake for my own ?’ 

^Sure, Peter, it wasn*t your f^lt; we all know 
that, and Kate knows it too. Now let there be no 
more talking or drinking. No, Pether, youVe had 
enough porther for to-night.* 

He looked round the kitchen, and seeing that 
Kate was not there, he said : 

^ She’s in the other room, I think ; mother, you’ll 
be wantin’ to go to your bed.* 

And Peter got on his feet and stumbled against 
the wall, and his mother liad to help him towards 
the door. 

‘ Is it drunk I am, mother ? Will you open the 
door for me ?' ^ 

But Mrs. M^Sh^ne couldn’t open the dom*, and 
she said : 

^ I think she’l put a bit of stick in it* 

^ ^ bit of stick in the door And didn’t she say 
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that she didn’t want to nwwy me ? Pidn’t she say 
Seething About the priest's blessing ?’ 

And then Peter was sore ofraid th^t he would not 
get sight of his wife that nighty and he*said : 

« Won*t she acquie-esh-sh ?’ 

And Kate said : 

^ No, I won’t/ 

"" And then he said : 

‘ We , wer^ married in church — to-day, you 
acquieshed/ 

And she said : 

'1*11 not open the door to you. YouVe drunk, 
Pether, and not ht to enter a decent woman's room.* 

' It isn't because I've a drop too much in me that 
you should have fastened the door on me ; it is 
because you're thinking of the blow I gave Pat. 
But, Kate, it was luecause I loved you so much that 
I struck hiin« Now will you open — the door ?’ 

'No, rU not open the door to-night,’ she said. 

' I'm tired and want to go to sleep/ 

And when he said he would break open the doorj 
she said ; 

' You're too drunk, Pether, andasorra bit of good it 
will do yoUf I’ll be no wife to you to-night, and 
that's as true as God’s in heaven.' 

'Pether,' said his mother, 'donk: trouble her to- 
night. There has been too much dancing and 
drinking.’ 

' It's a hard thing . . . shut out of yae wife's room.* 

' Pether, don’t vex her to-nigh^. Don’t hammer 
her door any more.’ 

' Didn't she aeqaie-^sh ? Mother, you have 
always been agin nfe. Didn’t she acquie-esh ?' 
o 
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^ Ob, Pether, why do you say Tm agin you 

^ Did you bear her say that I was drunk. If you 
tell me Pm drunk I’ll say no more. 1*11 acquie-esh.’ 

^ Pether, you must go to sleep/ 

^ Yes, go to sleep. ... I want to go to sleep, but 
she won’t open the door.’ 

^ ^ Pether, pever mind her.* • 

isn’t that I mind ; I’m getting sleepy, but what* 
I want to know, mother, before I go tO|bed, is if i’m 
drunk. Tell me I’m not drunk on my wedding 
night, and, though Kate — and 1^11 acquie-esh in all 
that may be put upon me.’ 

He covered his face with his hands and his mother 
begged him not to cry. He became helpless, she 
put a blanket under his head and covered him with 
another blanket, and went up the ladder and lay 
down in the hay. She asked hevself what bad she 
done to deserve this trouble, and cri^d a great 
deal. And the poor, hapless old woman was ade^p 
in the morning when Peter stumbled to his feet 
and found his way into the yard. As soon as he had 
dipped his head in a pail of water, he remembered 
the horses were Whiting for him in the farm, and 
walked off to his work, staggering a little. Kate 
must have been watching for his going, for as soon 
as he was gone she drew back the bolt of the door 
and came into the kitchen. 

‘ I’m going, mother,' she called up to the loft. 

^Wait a minute, Kate,’ said Mrs. M^Shane, and 
she was half-way^ down the ladder when Kate 
said : 

* I can’t wait,4’m going ’ And she widked up the 
roa<^ to her mother’s — ah the phihrs were out in the 
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pathway^ for the reotor was coming down that after- 
noon^ and she wanted to show him how beautifully 
clean she kept the cabin. ^ 

^ IVe come, mother, to give you this,' and she took 
the wedding ring off her finger and threw it on the 
-ground. ^ I shut the door on him last night, and I'm 
going to America to-day. You see how well th^ 
marriage that you and the priest made up togflSIer 
has turned q^t’ 

* Going to America,' said Mrs. Kavanagh. ^ Now, 

is Pat going with you } and for pity sake ' 

Kate stood looking at the bushes that grew between 
their cottage and the next one, remembering that 
elder-flower water is good for the complexion. 

^ I'm going,' she said suddenly, ^ there's nothing 
more to say. Good-bye.' 

And her mother said, ^ She’s going with Pat 
Connex.' ‘But Kate had no thought of going to 
America with him or of seeing him that day. But 
she met him at the cross-roads, out with one of his 
carts, and she thought he looked a /lice boy^; but 
her second thoughts were, ^He’s better suited to 
Ireland.* And on this thought* he and the country 
she had lived in always seemed to escape from her 
like a dream. 

* I’m going to America, Pat.’ • 

* You were married yesterday.* • 

* Yes, that was the priest's doing and mother's, and 

I thought they knew best. But thinking one 
must go one's own way, and there's no judging for 
oneself here* That's why I'm going. You'll find 
some other girl, Pat' * • 

* There’s not anotlyer girl like you in the village. 
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We're a dead and alive lot You stood up to the 

priest/ 

* I didn't stand up to him enough. You're waiting 
for someone. Who are you waiting for ?’ 

^ I don't like to tell you, Kate.* 

She pressed him to answer her, and he told her he 
^as waiting* for the priest His mother had said 
he*l!!lu8t marry, and the priest was coming to make 
up a marriage for him. \ • 

^ Everything’s mother's.' . 

‘ That’s true, Pat, and you'll give a message for 
me. Tell my mother-in-law that I've gone.' 

' She’ll be asking me questions, and I’ll be sore set 
for an answer.’ 

She looked at him steadily, but she left him with- 
out speaking, and he stood thinking. 

He had had good times with <ier, and all such 
p times were ended for him for ever, He*was going 
to be married and he didn’t know to whom. Sud- 
denly he remembered he had a message to deliver, 
and ^nt dowp to the M ^Shanes' cabin. 

‘ Ah, Mrs. M‘Shane, it was a bad day for me when 
she married Pethe^ But this is a worse one, for 
we’ve both lost her.* 

* My poor boy will feel it sorely.' 

And when Petef came in for his dinner his mother 
said : * 

' Pethcr, she's gone, she’s gone to Amenca, and 
you're well rid of her.' 

* Don't say that, paother, 1 am not well rid of her, 
for there's no other woman in the world fiw me 
except her that's gone. Has she gsme with Pat 
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^No, he said nothing about that, and it ho 
who brought the message/ • v 

‘ Fve no one to blame but myself, mother. Wasn’t 
I drunk last night, and how could she be letting a 
drunken fellow like me intc her bed ?* 

And out he went into the back-yard, and didn’t 
his mothei>hear him crying there till it ;svas time fo^ 
him to go back to work ? 
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ND it was on getting up to go to his 
work that he caught sight of Biddy 
M<Hale. 

^ And for what will she be coming up 
here at this time in the morning,' he 
said, ' but to be asking if the news is true ?* 

* And away he goes past me like*^ a madman/ said 
Biddy, as she turned into the cabin. 

^ Ah, well may you ask — bad work surely/ said 
Mrs. M^Shane, * and you’ll be telling the priest the 
true story as Fin telling it to you that the devil a bit 
of her would let as much as her husband’s foot into 
her bed last night. You’re on your way to him, 
and it would be ill -befitting the truth should remain 
unbeknownst to him.’ 

^ If she won’t do^he duties of a wife towards him, 
it is a fine penance* for her sin that she will be get- 
ting when she goes to confession- ’ 

^ When she gdfes to confession ! Don’t ye know, 
then, that she took the train this morning for 
America and flaunted Pat Conner on the road, say- 
ing hi wasn’t a man at all ?’ 

^ Ai^d you’d be disgracing his reverence’s ears with 
102 
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$uch a story as thci i ! Let Pat tell it to him in his 
confession.’ 

^ Whether he hears it in the confession or in the 
daylight^ isn’t it the same ?’ 

^ Now it is I that am sorry to hear you speaking 
like a Protestant ... no betther/ she added under 
her breathias she hurried away. 

She would have liked to have hearS if Pat^l&d 
danced wity Kate at the wedding, but the priest 
was expecting her, and she daren’t keep him 
waiting. 

* But sorra penny of my money will he be getting 
all the same to build the walls of his old church. 
He’ll go to America for it and come home and build 
a new church with a fine spire and a big bell in it, 
that can be heard for miles — and then we’ll see what 
rU be doing for him !’ And on these words her 
dream began again of the saints and angels she 
hoped she’d see one day looking down upon her, 
and the sun setting behind them to the great 
glory of God, and His Virgin Mother. And ao im- 
mersed was she in her dream that sTie did not see 
the priest watching her all the*while, his arms lean- 
ing over the paling that divided his strip of garden 
from the road. 

^ The stupid old woman V he was saying to himself. 
♦The divil a bit of her will understand that the 
church must come before her window.’ 

♦ Sure, your reverence, there’s tcyrible work going 
on in the village, and I hope I haven’t been keeping 
your reverence waiting, for I fiad to stop to listen 
to Mrs. M^Shane, and she telling me that* Kate 
Kavanagh that ifas^ is gone to America after shut- 
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ting the door on her husband last night beeausd he 
was drunk/ 

* What’s this you’re telling me, Biddy M^Hile V 

^ If your reverence will listen to 

' Tm listening to you. Amn’t I always listening 
to you ? Go on with your story.* 

At last all^the facts seemed clear, and he said : * 1 
mMis up this marriage so that she mightn’t go aWay 
with Pat Connex.' \ • 

' Well, we’ve been saved that,’ gaid Biddy. 

* Ned Kavanagh’s marriage was bad enough, but 
this is worse. ’Tis no marriage at all.’ 

^ Ah, your reverence, you mustn’t be taking It to 
heart, for if the marriage didn’t turn out all right it 
was the drink.* 

* Ah, the drink — the drink,* said the priest, and 
he declared that the brewer and i^ie distiller wCrC 
the ruin of Ireland. 

* That’s true for you ; at the same time we mustb’t 
forget they have put up many a fine church.* 

‘A cioud came into the priest’s face, for his brother 
was a publican and had promised a large Sub- 
scrij>tion. * 

* Now, Biddy, what are you going to give me to 
make the walls safe ? I don't want yoU all to be 
killed while I am a^vay.’ 

* There’s no fear*of that, your reverence ; a church 
never fell down on anyone.’ 

' Even so, if it falls down when nobody’s in it, 
where are the i)eopl^ to hear Mass ?* 

* Ah, won’t they be going down to hear Mass at 
Father Stafford’s ? 

* If^ou don’t wish to give aiiy|hiiig, say SO/ 
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' Your fevwnce^ 

* We don’t want to hear about that window.’ 

And Biddy began to fear she would, have to give 

him a few pounds to quiet him. But foirtunately 
Pat Connex came up the road, and, tummg frma 
Biddy, the priest said : 

^ I hear j/bu were dancing with Kate Kavanagh*«i^ 
she that went away to America this morning. Hhve 
you heard thi^ ?’ 

^ I have, your reverence. She passed me on the 
road this morning.* 

* And you weren’t thinking yoU might stop 
her ?’ 

^ Stop her r said Pat. ' Mightn’t she be asking me 
to sin with her if I did?* 

* And now your mother writes to me, Pat Connex, 
to ask if I will get^Lennon’s daughter for you/ 

^ I see your reverence has private business with 
Pat Coniiex. lil be going,’ said Biddy. 

' Now, Biddy M^Hale, don't you be going !’ But 
Biddy pretended not to hear him. . 

'Will I be running after her/ said Pat, 'and 
bringing her back ?' * 

' No, let her go. If she doesn’t want to help to 
tnake the walls safe I'm not going to go on my knees 
to her. . . . You’ll have to walk t(f Father Stafford’s 
to hear Mass. Have you heard your mother say 
what she's going to give towards the new church, 
Pat Connex ?’ 

' I think she said, your revereqjCe* she was going 
to send you ten pounds' 

' That's very goo^ of her/ And tfiis proof thit a 
public and religious was not yet dead in^is 



9o|kc9ted t&(i {wtoii's toiiq)erj s&d, tliinking to 
him and perhaps escape a scolding, Pat began 
to edleiilate ^ov much Biddy had saved* 

^ She must be worth, J*m thinking, dose on one 
hundred pounds to-day/ As the priest did not 
answer, he said : ^ I wouldn’t be surprised if she 
was worth another fifty !’ 

^•"Hardly as much as that,* said the priest. 

^ Hadn’t her aunt the house we’re iVing in before 
mother came to Kilmore, and it full of lodgers all 
the summer ? It’s true her aunt kept her working 
for nothing, but when she died she left her one 
hundred pounds, and she’s been making money ever 


since.* 

^ Her poultry you’re thinking of,’ said the priest. 
^ They’re the best in the county.’ And the thought 
of Biddy’s accident crossed his nflnd — how one diay 
when cariying an exceptionally heavy tray she hod 
slipped on the stairs, and for two years aftorWaids 
^was on her back, eveiyone sajdng she’d nevet* do a 
Han'S’ s-tum, but be looking out of the window ever 
afterwards. Yet it was while looking out of the 
window that the Ihought of poultry had been put 
into her mind ; seeing the fowls pecking in the yard, 
she had said to herself; ^Now if it be the will of 
God for me to ^t about again. 111 see what I can 
do with chickerfs, and if I do well with them I’ll 
do something for Him afterwards.’ It was herself 
that had drop^d these words to the priest, and 
he remember^ l^er eyes as she spoke them — ^the 
pathetic eyes ^of the hunchback. Hunchback is 
perhaps too strong a word, but her shoulders were 
higher than shoulders usually^ are ; she was jerked 
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forwanl ton the waist, and bjr he? side hung the 
long thin arms of the hunchback. ^It was God's 
will/ she said, ‘ that I should mend. # . . Betoe 
my accident there wasn't a gu*l in the village that 
could keep ahead of me when we went blackbeny- 
ing.* A light came into her eyes. ^ We used to run 
all over the*hills/ was all she said ; but she stood at 
gaae, lost in remembrances of the country under- 
neath the hiUl, the plain lost in blue vapour, and on 
either side the blue soa spitting foam over the rocks 
of Braehead. ^ 1 was the only one of the girls that 
could keep up with the boys.' 

* But after her accident she was no good for any- 
thing except minding fowls.' The priest threw his 
eye over Pat Connex and wondered if he'd ever be 
able to make a steady fellow of him now that Kate 
was out of the coufitiy ; she was better in America, 
and by her*dight made atonement in a measure for 
her conduct towards Peter. 

' We'll go to Mrs. M^Shane. I shall want to hear 
her stoiy.' „ 

^ Sure, what story can she be telling of me, for 
didn't I run out of the house away from Kate when 
I saw what she was thinking of? What more could 
Ido?' 

' If Mrs. M^Shane tells the sam^ story as you do, 
we'll go to your mother's, and aftefwards I’ll go to 
see Lennon about his daughter. Why, here is 
Ned. You've heard the news, Ned, haven't you ?' 

* Your reverence, I have.' ^ 

And all the morning was spent tetjreen the priest 
and Ned Lennon, who was not inclined for %he 
match ; bitt at last ne/nade show of giving in to Jhe 
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pdest^ after reducing Ids daughter’s dimry tu about 
half. 

' Nor would yourself be able to get me to do tiiat 
much; your reverence^ if Kate had remained in the 
ccmntry. But she’s gone fk>m uS; bad cess to her. 
But if your reverence is going to America you may 
be meeting her, and ’tis a fine fistful df money she 
should be giving. But if you’re going at oUce She 
won’t be. . . . And God speed yourVeverence, and 
bring ye back safe to us with « fine lump of money 
for building the entire church.' 

'1 think I shall be able to bring you back the 
money for the church if that woman-—’ His sen- 
tence did not finish : he was thinking of Biddy* But 
there were many other things to thiuk of now; 
further negotiations for Pat’s marriage, his packing, 
the payment of bills and a letter \o the bishop, fully 
occupied the last three weeks. • 

^ rd like to stop for a minute, Pat,’ he said, on 
Jiis way to the station. 

‘■Well, if .j^ou do, your reverence, we shall be 
missing your train.’ 

* Then go on with you !’ said the priest. 

The image of the old woman walking up and dowU 
telling her heads, followed by Buff Orpingtons, often 
rose up in his mhid while he was trying to persuade 
a loafer to give‘ him fifty dollars. * Now, if Biddy 
could be dealt with like this man I* If the loafer 
refused him he said : * He is another such a mie 
as Biddy.’ As fhe money piled up he said to 
himself : ‘ I aip bringing Biddy back her window,* 
and on his way from the statioi^ on his return the 
first person he saw was Biddy telling her beads, 
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fdybwed bjr her poultij. Much imf»ess«d by the 
ooineyence he called to the driver to atop. 

^ Then how are ye, Biddy M^Hale V h^ cried out. 

* So you’re back again, your reverence, and I liope 
you’ve been lucky in America.’ 

* IVe brought some money home, and who knows, 
Biddy, but one of these days you’ll be tc^Jling your 
beads under beautiful panes full of saints and 
angels 

* Your reveience is very good to me, and Ood is 
very good,' she answered, and stood looking after 
him, thinking hov^ she had brought him round to her 
way of thinking. *And all of them singing,’ she 
said, ' with harps in their ha|fds. And to think that 
*tis the birds themselves that will be bringing the 
window to do honour to God and Kilmore I’ She 
began calling, ^ Bea>bea-beaby !* And the Buff 
Oi^ingtons and the Plymouth Rocks gathered round 
her. ^ Not a church twenty miles of Kilmore that 
I haven’t been in. , . . Bea-bea-beaby ! And they 
mustn’t be sparing of their reds and yallers ; ahd 
there must be angels with wings spread out. Bea- 
bea^beabyr And when all the i<^od was gone she 
put aside the basin, and began telling her beads 
once more. 

A few days after she was at the pdest’s door. 

' He has a gentleman with him. Miss M^Hale.’ 

* Isn’t it the architect he has with him ? And 
haven’t I need to be seeing him, since dt is me that’s 
paying for the saints and angels.’ 

^To be sure,’ the priest called ^rom his parlour. 
^Bbow her in, Margaret’ He drew forth bis aim- 
eiiair for Miss M*Halp, and the architect laid 
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pencil aside and leaned his chin on his haiid» so that 
he might better understand the kind of window 
she wished {;o give to her church ; and encouraged 
by his complacency^ she rambled on> an unbearable 
loquacity^ all about herself and her neighbours* 

^ I think I understand/ said the architect, inters 
rupting, ' qnd we*ll do everything to meat your views, 
Miss M^Hale/ 

^Perhaps it is a little premature \t to discuss the 
window/ said the priest, * but you shall choose the 
subjects you would like to see represented, and 
as for the colours, the architect and designer will 
advise you. I am sorry, Biddy, this gentleman 
says that the four thousand pounds the Americans 
were good enough to give me will not do much more 
than build the walls.’ 

^ They’re waiting for me to offer them my money, 
but I won’t say a word,’ Biddy said to herself ; and 
she sat fidgeting with her shawl, coughing froid time 
to time, until the priest lost his patience. 

* Well, Biddy, we’re very busy here, and Fm sure 
you want to get back to your fowls. When the 
church is finished we’ll see if we want your window,’ 

The priest had hoped to frighten her, but her faith 
in her money was abundant ; as long as she had her 
money the priest would come to her for it on one 
pretext or another, sooner or later ; and she was as 
well pleased that nothing should be settled at 
present, for she was not quite decided whether she 
would like to see Christ sitting in judgment, or 
Christ crowning His Virgin Mother ; and during the 
nekt six months she }K>ndered on the pictures ; the 
deiign and the colours grew clearer, and every mom- 
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ixkg, as soon as shei ha/c^ fc4 her cshickcns, she went up 
to Kilmore to watch the workmen, > 

She was up there when the first spadeful of earth 
was thrown up^ and as soon as the walls showed 
above the ground she began to ask the workmen 
how long it would take them to reach the windows, 
and if a workman put down his trowel and wandered 
firom his work, she would tell him it was God he was 
cheating; and later on, when the priest’s money 
began to come to an end and he could not pay the 
workmen full wages, she told them they were work- 
ing for God’s Own House, and that He would reward 
them in the next world. 

* Hold your tongue,’ said a mason. * If you want 
the church built why don’t you give the priest the 
money you’re saving, and let him pay us ?’ 

* Keep a civil tohgue in your head, Pat Murphy. 
’Tisn’t for ftiyself I am keeping it back, and isn’t it 
all going to be spent ?* 

The walls were now buUt, and amid the clatter 
of the slaters’ hammers Biddy begai^ to tell ‘the 
plasterers of the beautiful pictures that would be 
seen in her window, gabbling on and mixing up 
her memories of the different panes she had seen, 
until at last her chatter grew wearisome, and they 
threw bits of mortar, laughing at hkr for a crazy old 
woman, or the priest would suddenly come upon 
them, and they would scatter in all directions, leaving 
him with Biddy. • 

* What were they saying to you, Biddy ?’ 

* They were saying, your rcverenc^ that America 

is a great place.* ^ * 

* You spend a great ^eal of your time here, Biddyj 
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and I suppose jrou are beginning to see that it talcea 
a long time to build a church. But yonVe not 
listening to v^hat I am B&ying. Von are thinking 
aboht your window ; but as I have often told you, 
you must have a house before you can have a 
window/ 

^ I know^hat very well, your reverenoe $ but, you 
see, God has given us the house.' 

^ God's House consists of somethi&g more than 
walls and a roof/ ^ 

* Indeed it does, your reverence ; and ain’t I saving 
up all my money for the window ?' 

^ But, my good Biddy, there’s hardly any plastering 
done yet. The laths have come in, and there isn’t 
sufficient to fill that end of the church, and I’ve 
no more money/ 

* Won't your reverence be getting the rest of the 
money in America ? And ain’t 1 thinking a baaaar 
would be a good thing ? We’d all be miking 
scapulars, and your reverence might get medals that 
the’^’ope had^ blessed/ 

Eventually he drove her out of the church with 
his umbrella. But^ as his anger cooled he began to 
tliink tliat perhaps Biddy was rigbt-^a baxoar might 
be a good thing, and a distribution of medals md 
scapulars might ^induce his workmen to do aoina 
overtime. He Went to Dublin to talk over this 
matter with some pious Catholics, and an old lady 
wrote a chequef for fifty pounds, two or three others 
subscribed smaller sums, and the {dasterers were busy 
all next week. ^ l^ut these subscriptions did not go 
neatly as far towards completing the work as he had 
eapeeted. The architect had |ed hlpci astray, and he 
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looked round the v&.t bam that he had built> and 
despaired. It seemed to him it would never '>c 
fini^ed in his lifetime. A few wejks after he 
was speaking to his workmen one Saturday alter- 
noon^ telling them how they could obtain a plenary 
indulgence by subscribing so much towards the 
building of dbe church, and by going to Confession 
and Communion on the first Sunday of the month. 
If thejfc could not give money they could give 
their work. ^ And he would see that none would be 
tihie loser/ he was saying, when Biddy suddenly 
appeared, and, stranding in front of the men, she 
raised up her hands and said they should not pass 
by her until they had pledged themselves to come 
to work on Monday. 

^ But haven’t we got wives and little ones ? and we 
must be thinking of them.’ 

* Ah, one* can live on very little when one is doing 
the work of God,’ said Biddy. 

The men called her a vain old woman, who was 
starving herself so that she might put up a window,* 
and they pushed her aside and went av^ay, repeating 
they had their wives and children«to feed. 

The priest turned upon her angrily and asked her 
what she meant by interfering between him and his 
workmen. 

^ Now, don’t be angry with me, your reverence. I 
will say a prayer, and you will say a word or two in 
your sermon to-morrow/ 

And he spoke in his sermon of the disgrace it 
would be to Kilmore if the chufch remained un- 
finished. The news would go over t8 America, and 

H 
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t^liat priest Vould be ever able to fet “inmiejr 
again to build a church ? 

^ Do you think a priest likes to go about the bar- 
rooms asking for dollars and half-dollars? And if 
1 have to go to America again^ what answer shall I 
make if they cry after me down the bar: "They 
don’t want churches at Kilmore. If they did your 
workmen wouldn’t have left you ?” You’ll be dis- 
gracing Kilmore for ever if you don’tf come 40 work ; 
and if any of you should chapce to go to America^ 
let him not say he comes from Kilmore, for be 
won’t be thought much of.* 

A murmur went up from the body of the church, 
the people not liking the threat, and there was great 
talking that night in Michael Dunne’s ; and every- 
one was agreed that it would be a disgrace to Kilmore 
if the church were not finished, fthere was no doubt 
about that ; but no one could see that he could work 
for less wages than he was in the habit of g^ittiiig, 
and as the evening wore on the question of Indul- 
gences was Raised, 

^ The divil a bit of use going against the priest,* 
said Ned Kavanagh, ^ and the indulgences will do us 
no harm.’ 

' The devil a bit, but maybe a great deal of good,’ 
said Peter M^Sfiiane, and an hour later they were 
staggering dowb the road swearing they would stand 
by the priest till death. 

But on Monday morning nearly idl were in their 
beds ; only half a doaen came to the work, and the 
priest sent them all away, except one ; one plasterer, 
hb thought, could stand on the^scaffbld. 

♦ ' If I were to fall I'd go sj^raight to Heaven,* the 
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satd^ «nd lie stood so meitr tlie edge^ and his 
knees seemed so weak under him^ that Biddy tbpi^ht 
be was going to Mi. j 

^ It would be betther for you to finishrwhat you are 
doing; the Holy Virgin will be more tibank^l to 
you/ 

^Aye, migrbe rfic would/ he said, and he con- 
tinued wm*h^g on the clustered columns about the 
window, Biddy had chosen ior her atained glass, and 
Mie never taking her eyes off him. A little before 
twelve o'clock the jjlriest returned, as the plasterer 
was going to his dinner, and he asked the plasterer if 
he were feeling better. 

^ Tm all right, your reverence, and it won^t occur 
agin.' 

hope he won’t go down to Michael Dunne'a 
during his dinnei; hour,' the priest said to Biddy. 

* If you sec; any further sign of drink upon him when 
he comes back you must tell me.' 

^ He is safe enough, your reverence. Wasn't he 
telling Tne while your reverence was having jsoub 
breakfast that if he fell down he would go straight 
to Heaven, and opening his shiirt and showing me 
he was wearing the scapular of the Holy Virgin ?' 

Biddy began to advocate a sale of scapulars. 

'A sale of ^apulars won’t fi|iish my church. 
You're all a miserly lot here, you, want everything 
done for you.' 

^ Weren't you telling me, your reference, that a 
pi0f» lady in Dublhi— 

^ The work is at a standstill. « If I were to go 
to America to-morrow it would be no use imle^ I 
could tell tiimn it fras progressing.' 
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^Sure %hej don’t ask any questions in America^ 
they just give their money/ 

they do, that's more than you're doing at 
home. G)me, Biddy, you’ve been talking long 
enough about what you are going to do for this 
church. Come, now, out with it ! How much ?* 

^ Well, now, your reverence, aren't yqu very hard 
on me ? Haven’t 1 often said I'd begin with a pound ? 
and that much you've had from me, and * 

* You don’t seem to understand, Biddy, that you 
can't put up your window until the plastering is 
finished.' 

' 1 think I understand that well enough, but the 
church will be finished.' 

^How will it be finished? When will it be 
finished ?’ 

She didn't answer, and nothing was heard in the 
still church but her irritating little cough, 

' You're very obstinate. Well, tell me whei^ you 
would like to have your window.' 

€ 'Jt is there 1 do be kneeling, and I’d like to see 
the Virgin and St. John with her. And don’t you 
think, your reverence, we might have St. Joseph as 
well, with Our Lord in the Virgin’s arms ? And I 
think, your reverence, I'd like Our Lord coming 
down to judge us, and Him on His throne on the 
day of Judgment up at the top of the window.* 

^ 1 can see you’ve been thinking a good deal about 
this window,' the priest said. 

She began again, and the priest heard the names 
of the different saints she would like to see in stained 
glass, and he lot her prattle on. But his temper 
boiled up suddenly, and she ran away shrinking like 
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a dog, and the priest walked up and down the un- 
finish^ church« ^She tries my tempei more than 
anyone I ever met/ he said to himself. At that 
moment he heard some loose boards clanking, and, 
thinking it was the old woman coming back, he 
lodked roundj his eyes flaming. Tt was not Biddy, but 
a short and square-set man, of the type thdt one sees 
in Germany, ai|d he introduced himself as an agent 
of a firm*of stained-glass manufacturers. ^ I met an 
old woman on the road, and she told me that 1 would 
find you in the church considering the best place for 
the window she i.'. going to put up. But she looks 
very poor.* 

* She*s not as poor as she looks ; she*s been saving 
money all her life for this window ; and like people 
of one idea, she's a^t to become a little tiresome.* 

* I don't ^uite understand/ 

* Well, this is the way it is,* and seeing the German 

was interested in the old woman, he began to acquire 
an interest in her himself — an unpremeditated 
interest ; for he had not suspected Biddy’s mediaeval- 
ism till the German said she reminded him of the 
quaint sculpture of Nuremburg ; and talking of 
St Tharagolinda, mediaevalism, and Gothic art, the 
priest and the agent for the manufi^ture of stained 
glass in Munich walked up and down the unfinished 
church till the return of the plasterer to his lonely 
labour reminded the German that it would be well 
to inquire when the church would be ^nished. The 
priest hesitated, and at last decided to take the 
German into his confidence. • , 

rXhese embarrassments always occur,* said the 
agent, ^ but there is no* such thing as an unfinishdB 
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cburcix in Ireland ; if you were to let bear put up tbe 
window sub^riptions would pour in/ 

* How is mat ?* 

paragraph in the newspaper describir^ tbe 
window-^the gift of a local saint. I think you told 
me her name was M^Hale^ and that she lives in the 
village.* * 

^Yes^ you pass her house on tbo way to the 
station.’ 

The German took his leave aAjruptly^ and when be 
was half-way down the hill he asked some children 
to direct him. 

^ Is it Biddy M'Hale, that has all the hins, that you 
are looking for ?* 

The German said that that was the woman he 
was seeking. ^ 

' You will see her feeding her chickens over 
beyant, and you must call to her over the hedge** 

He did as he was bidden. 

^ Madam. . . . The priest has sent me to show 
you some designs for a stained^glasS window.’ 

No one had evep addressed Biddy as Madam before, 
and, very pleased, she wiped the table clean so that he 
could spread the designs upon it, and the hrst he 
showed her wefc the four Evangelists, but he said 
he would like a woman’s present to the church to 
be in a somewhat lighter style, and produced a 
picture of St. pecilia. As Biddy seemed doubtful, he 
suggested a group of figures would look handsomer 
than a single figure. She was fascinated by what 
she saw, but^unable to put aside the idea of the 
window that had grown up in her mind, she began 
her relation. 



At the top of pkturej wh^ tbe wkidspw 
narrowed tp a point, Oiir Lord nm^t sit dres&ie<^ in 
white on a thronei placing a golden ^rown on the 
head of the Virgin kneeling before Him, and all 
around the wmnen that had loved Him ; and with 
tears rolling over her eyelids the old woman said she 
was sorry she was not a nun, but perhaps God in His 
goodness might not think less of her ; it couldn't be 
helped now ; for as far as a mortal sin she could say 
truly she had never ^committed one. ' And 'tis only 
them that do be dying in mortal sin that go into 
boiling pots,* The cauldrons that Biddy wished to 
see them in, the agent said, would be difficult to 
introduce — ^the suffering of the souls could be more 
artistically indicated by flames. 

‘ I shall have great joy,’ she said, ' seeing the 
blessed women standing about Our Divine Lord, 
singiiig hymns in His praise, and the sight of sinners 
broiling will make me be sorrowful.* 

She did not notice that he was turning over his 
designs and referring to his notebook while she watf 
talking. Suddenly he said : * 

^ Excuse me, but I think we have got the greater 
part of the window you wish for in stock, and the 
rest can be easily made up. Now the only question 
that remains is the question of th^ colours you care 
about.* • 

‘ Tve always thought there’s no colour like blue. 
I’d like the Virgin to wear a blue cloak.' 

She did not know why she had chosen that colour, 
but the ageiit told her that she wa6 quite right — that 
blue signified chastity ; and when itit German.had 
gone she sat thii^ung of the Virgin and her clgalii, 
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oblivious of the cackling of the Minorcas^ Buff 
Otpingtons^ and Pl3mouth Rocks waiting to be fed. 
And while feeding them she sat, her eyes fixed on the 
beautiful evening sky, wondering if the blue in the 
picture would be as pale, or if it would be a deeper 
blue. 

She used to wear a blue ribbon when she went 
blackberrying among the hills ; and finding it in an 
old box, she tied it round her neck ; and her mind 
was lighted up with memories of the saints and 
the miracles they had performed, and she went to 
Father Maguire to tell him of the miracle. Tliat the 
agent should have in stock the very window she had 
imagined seemed a miracle, and she was encouraged 
to think some miraculous thing had happened when 
the priest asked her to tell him exactly what her 
window was like. She had often told him before^ 
but he had never listened to her. But now he 
recognized her window as an adaptation of Fra 
Angelico’s picture, and he told her how the saint 
had wandered from monastery to monastery painting 
pictures on the walls, and promised to procure a 
small biography of the saint for her. She received 
it a few days after, and as she turned over the 
leaves the children were out in the road coming 
liome from school ; and taking it out to them, they 
read bits of it aldud, for her sight was failing. She 
frightened them by dropping on her knees and cry- 
ing out that God had been very good to her. Soon 
after she took to wandering over the country visiting 
churches, returning to Kilmore suddenly. She was 
seen as usual at sunrise and at sunset feeding her 
poi^ltry, and tlien she went awaj^r c^ain, and the next 
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tiiiie she was healrd )f was in a church near Dublin 
celebrated for ita stained glass. A few days tfter 
Ned Kavanagh met her hurrying up me road from 
l^e station^ and she told him she had just received a 
letter from the Munich agent saying he had forwarded 
her window. 

It was tea arrive to-morrow some time^ about mid- 
day^ but Biddy’s patience was exhausted long before^ 
and she walked a great part of the way to Dublin^ 
returning with the ^iray, walking with the draymen 
till within three miles of Kilmore, when she was so 
tired that she could walk no longer ; they put her on 
the top of the boxes, and a cheer went up from the 
villagers when she was lifted down. As soon as she 
reached the ground she called to the workmen to be 
careful in unpacking the glass ; and when they were 
putting the windcav in she went down on her knees 
and prayed that no accident might happen. 

At sunset the church had to be closed, and it was 
with difficulty she was persuaded to leave it. Next 
morning at sunrise she was knocking at the doot of 
the woman who was charged with the cleaning of the 
church, asking for the key ; and* from that day she 
was hardly ever out of the church, preventing the 
charwoman from getting on with her work, saying she 
would show her things in the window she had not 
seen before. One day, as the priest and the char- 
woman were talking, Biddy came in. She seemed a 
little astray, a little exalted, and Father Maguire 
watched her as she knelt with uplifted face, telling 
her beads. He noticed that she Reid the same bead 
a long rime between her fingers. Minutes passed, 
but her lips did not move; and her look wai^ so 
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thut he began to wond^ if Paradise 
litiiig revealed to her. 

And while \lbhe priest wimdered, Biddy listened to 
music inconceivably tender. She had been awakened 
from her prayers by the sound of a harp-string 
touched very gently ; the note floated down the isle# 
and all the vibrations were not dead wh^ti the same 
note was rejpeated. Biddy listened^ anxious to hear 
it a third time. Once more she heard it* and the 
third time she saw the saint’s Angers moving over 
the strings; she played a little tune of six notes. 
And it was at the end of the second playing of the 
tune that the priest touched Biddy on the shoulder* 
She looked up and it was a long while before she 
saw himi and she was greatly grieved that she had 
been awakened from her dream. It was the priest 
that said it was a dream* not she } though he was a 
priest* she couldn’t believe he was right in this* apd 
looking at him* she wondered what would hsye liap* 
pened if he had not awakened her. 

‘ Next day was Sunday* and she was in the church 
at simrise listening for the music. But she heard 
and saw nothing Until the priest had reached the 
middle of the Mass. The acol3rte had rung the bell 
to prc|)are the people for the Elevation* and it was 
then that she he^yd the faint low sound that the 
light wire emitted when the saint touched her harp* 
and she noticed that it was the same saint that had 
played yesterdai^, the tall saint with the long fair 
hair who stood apart frmn the others* looking more 
intently at Our Blessed Lord than the others. The 
saint touched he^ harp again and the note vibrated for 
u Icyig while* and when the last vibrations died sb^ 
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languid and Intensej and it pierced to. the very ewe 
of Biddy. The saint's hand passed ow the strings^ 
producing faint exquisite sounds^ so faint that Biddy 
felt no surprise they were not heard by anyone els© ; 
it was only by listening intently that she could hear 
them. ^sterday's little tune appeared again, a 
little tune of six notes, and it seemed to Biddy even 
more Exquisite than it had seemed when she first 
heard it. The only difference between to-day and 
yesterday was, tlmt to-day all the saints struck their 
harps, and after playing for some time the music 
•grew white like snow and remote as star-fire, and 
yet Biddy heard it more clearly than she had heard 
an3rthing before, and she saw Our Lord more clearly 
than she had ever seen anybody else. She saw Him 
look up when He had placed the crown on His 
mother's* head ; she heard Him sing a few notes, 
and then jiie saints began to sing. Biddy was lifted 
into their heavenly life, and among them she was 
beautiftil and clad in shining garments. She p^sed 
<jod with them, and when the priest raised the host, 
Biddy saw Our Lord look af her, and His eyes 
brightened as if with love of her. He seemed to 
have forgotten the saints that sang His praises so 
beautifully, and when He bent iowards her and she 
felt His presence about her, she* cried out : * He is 
coming to take me in His arms !' and fell out of her 
place, pale as a deadiwoman. The clerk went to 
her, but she lay rigid as one who had been dead a 
long while. 

* He is coming to put the gold crown on iny*head/ 
she cried, and swooned again. ^ 
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It was a long time before she seemed conscious of 
those around ben She was carried to the jfx}rch and 
sprinkled with' holy water, and little by little she 
regained consciousness ; she was helped to her feet; 
and tottered out of the church and followed the road 
without seeing it or the people whom she met on the 
road. At lai^ a woman took her by the aftn and led 
her into her cabin and spoke to her. She could not 
answer at first, but she awoke gradually, and 1)egan 
to remember that she had heard music in the window 
and that Our Lord had been very good to her. The 
neighbour left her babbling. She began to feed her 
chickens, and was glad when she had fed them, for 
she wanted to think of all the great and wonderful 
sights she had seen. Her craving for ecstasy grew 
more intense ; and striving to forget her poor cabin, 
she placed her thought in her window and waited 
for Sunday to come round again. Thi priest's 
mutterings were indifferent to her; trem'dous and 
expectant, she knelt, and the signal was the same as 
before. The note from the harp-string floated down 
the aisles, and wlien it had been repeated three times 
the saintly fingers moved over the strings, and she 
heard the beautiful little tune. 

Every eye was upon her, and forgetful of the fact 
that the priest was celebrating Mass, they said, 'Look, 
she hears the saints singing about her. She sees 
Christ coming,’ The priest heard Biddy cry out 
' Christ is coming,^ and she fe&i prone and none dared 
to raise her up, and she lay there till the Mass was 
finished. When the* priest left the altar she was 
still lying at length, and the people were about her ; 
and knowing how much she woul^ feel the slightest 
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reproof^ he did not say a word that would throw 
doubt on her statement He did not l&e to impugn 
a popular belief^ but he felt himself obliged to 
exercise clerical control. 

^ Now, Biddy, I know you to be a pious woman, 
but I cannot allow you to interrupt the Mass.* 

' If the Iiord comes to me ain’t I to rjceive Him, 
your reverence ?’ 

^ In the first place I object to your dress ; you are 
not properly dressed^* 

She wore a bright blue cloak — she seemed to wear 
hardly anything else, and tresses of dirty hair hung 
carer her shoulders. 

' The Lord has not said anything to me about my 
dress, your reverence, and He put His gold crown 
on my head to-day.’ 

* Biddy, is all this true ?’ 

'As truo»as you’re standing there,* 

' fur not asking if your visions are true ; I have 
my opmionli6out that I’m asking if they are true 
to you.' " ' 

'True to me, your reverence? I ^don't rightly 
understand.’ * 

' I want to know if you think Our Lord put a gold 
crown on your head to-day.* 

' To be sure He did, your reverence.* 

' If He did, where is it ?* * 

' Where is it, your revecpnce ? It is with Him, to 
be sure. He wouldn’t bcfteaving it my head and 
me walking about the parish — that wouldn’t be 
reasonable at all. I’m thinking. *He doesn't want 
me to be robbed.’ ^ ^ * 

' There is no one in the parish who’d rob you.* ^ 
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^ Maybe adineoiie would come out of another palish^ 
if 1 had a gold crown on my head. And such a 
crown as He put upon it ! — Fm sorry you didn't see 
it, but your reverence was sapng the holy Mass at 
the time.’ 

And she fell on her knees and clung to his 
cassock. ft 

* And you saw the crown, Biddy 

^ I had it on my head, your reverence.’ * 

* And you heard the saints singing ?’ 

^ Yes, and I’ll tell you what they were singing,* 
and she began crooning. ^ Something like that, your 
reverence. You don’t believe me, but we have cmty 
our cars and our eyes to guide us.* 

* I don’t say I don’t believe you, Biddy, but you 
may be deceived.* 

* Sorra deceiving, your reverendb, or I’ve been de- 
ceived all my life. And now, your reverenvre, if you’ve 
no more business with me I will go, theyidb be 
waiting in the chapel yard to hear me tell them 
alx>ut the crown that was put upon my head.' 

^ Well, Biddy, I want you to understand that f Oan- 
not have you interrupting the Mass. I cannot permit 
it. The visions may be true, or not true, but you 
must not interrupt the Mass.’ 

The acolyte opened the door of the sacristy, Biddy 
slipped through, and the priest tjook off his cassock. 
As he did so, he notic^i that the acolyte's eyes 
were at the window watcliing, and when the priest 
looked he saw the people gathering about Biddy, 
and when he came out of the sacristy no one noticed 
hi& ; everyone was listening to Biddy. 

She’s out of bar mind,* he said. ^ She^s as good as 
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mad. What did she cell me^-that OiA Ldid ptit a 
ijrown on her head ?’ 

One parishioner withdrew without answering. 
Another went away saying, ^Well, I suppose your 
reverence knows best.’ He heard another say, * Well, 
after all, doesn’t she hear the saints singing ?* 

And neft day there were people ^om Dublin 
asking after Biddy, and Father Maguire had to send 
for hei^, though he feared all the honour that was 
being shown to her would turn her head and lead 
her into further extravagances. On the other hand, 
subscriptions were coming in and he could not close 
his mind to the fact that it was Biddy who enabled 
him to furnish his church with varnished pews and 
holy pictures. He received two fine statues of Our 
Lady and St. Joseph in different coloured cloaks — 
St, Joseph in a pift*ple. Our Lady in a blue, and there 
wetegold^stars on it. He placed these two statues 
on the Tw^^ide altars, and fell to thinking of the 
many things he wanted and that he could jj^et 
thi^ugh Biddy. For the sake of these things he 
must let her remain in Kilmore ; but she could not 
be allowed to interrupt the Mass, and he must be 
allowed to pass in and out of his church without 
extravagant salutation. 

Now he was going home to hla breakfast, and a 
young man extremely interested in ecclesiastical art 
Was coming to breakfast^ith him; and as soon as 
they entered the churdi they wohld be accosted 
by this old woman, who would follow them about 
asking them to look at her windojiv’, telling them 
her visions, which might or might not be true. *^She 
had a knack of tiidipg herself^he often came upon 
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her suddenlf behind the pillars, and somethnes he 
found her 14 the confessional. 'Now, shall 1 tell 
him about Biddy or shall 1 take my chance that she 
may not be in the church this morning?’ He 
remembered that the young man was very learned in 
Walter Pater and Chartres Cathedral, and Father 
Maguire feared he would cut a poor figure in the dis- 
cussion, for he could not fix his attention ; he could 
think only of Biddy, and when he and hiis visitor 
walked down to the new church he thought he had 
done well to keep his own counsel. He could not 
see the old woman anywhere ; his fears subsided, 
and he called the young man’s attention to the altar 
that had been specially designed for his church. 
Tlie young man was interested in it, and had begun 
to tell the priest of the altars he had seen in Italy, 
when a hand was laid upon his shbulder suddenly. 

' Your honour will be well rewarded if you'll come 
to my window. Now why should I beJ^Ukig^hi a 
lie, your reverence ?* 

She threw herself at the priest’s feet and besought 
him to believe that the saints had been with'ner, 
and that every word she was speaking was the truth. 

' Biddy, if you don’t go away at once, I’ll not allow 
you inside the church to-morrow.* 

The young man looked at the priest, surprised at 
his sternness, and the priest said : 

'She has become a gre^t trial to us at Kilmore. 
Come aside and I’ll tell yc^ about her.* 

And when the priest had told the young man 
about the window the young man asked if Biddy 
wohld have to be sent away. ^ 
d I hope not, for if she were separated from her 
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window she would cei tainly die. It can^ out of her 
savings, out of the money she made out hf chickens.' 
^ And what has become of the chickens ?’ 

^She has forgotten all about them, and they’ve 
wandered away or died. She has been evicted, 
and lives now in an out- house on the bits of bread 
and the po^toes the neighbours give Jier. The 
things of this world are no longer realities to her. 
Her realities are what she sees and hears in that 
window. Last night ^he told me a saint knocked at 
her door. I don’t like to encourage her to talk, but 
if you would like to hear her — Biddy, come here !’ 

iThe old woman came back as a dog comes to its 
master, joyful, and with brightening eyes. 

^Tell us what you saw last night.’ 

^Well, your reverence, I was asleep, and there 
suddenly came a knocking at the door, and I got up, 
and then IJheard a voice saying, "Open the door." 
A bem Lifut^oung man was outside, his hair was 
yellow and cufl^, and he was dressed in white. He 
canle into the room first, and he was followed by 
othertaints, and they all had harps in *their hands, 
and they sang for a long whileT Come to the 
window, and you will hear it for yourselves. 
Someone is always singing it in the window, but not 
always as clearly as they did last night.’ 

^ We’ll go to see your window presently.’ 

The old woman crept baefc to her place, and the 
priest and the young man^egan to talk about the 
possibilities of miracles in modern times ; and they 
talked on, until the sudden sight* of Biddy gave 
them pause. ^ • 

^ Look at her,* said the young man. ^ Can yo\i^ 
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doubt that phe sees heaven quite plainly, and that 
the saints visited her just as she told us ?' 

^ No doubt, no doubt. But she’s a great trial to 
us at Mass. . . . The Mass mustn’t be interrupted.’ 

suppose even miracles are inconvenient at 
times. Father Maguire. Be patient with her : let 
her enjoy Jher happiness.* c 

And the two men stood looking at her, tiying 
vainly to imagine what her happiness might be. 



A BETTER TO ROME 

morning the priest’s housekeeper 
M r Micntioned, as she gathered up the 

breakfast things, that Mike Mulhare had 
refused to let his daughter Catherine 
marry James Murdoch until he had 
earned the price of a pig. 

^This is bad news/ said the priest, and he laid 
down the newspaper. 

' AtRl bm^aiting for her all the summer ! Wasn’t 
it in February^last that he came out of the iK>or- 
house ? And the fine cabin he has built for her ! 

He’lTbe so lonesome in it that he’ll be going ’ 

' To America !’ said the priest. ^ 

'Maybe it will be going back to the poor-house 
he’ll be, for he’ll never earn the price of his passage 
at the relief works.* 4 

The priest looked at her for a moment as if he 
did not catch her meaning A knock came at the 
door, and he said : | • 

'The inspector is here, and there are people 
waiting for me.’ And while he was distributing the 
clothes he had receded from Manchester, he argued 
with the inspector as to the direction the new road 
• 181 
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should takei and when he came back from the 
relief works, ihis dinner was waiting. He was busy 
writing letters all the afternoon ; and it was not until 
he had handed them to the post-mistress that he was 
free to go to poor James Murdoch, who had built a 
cabin at the end of one of the famine roads in a 
hollow out pf the way of the wind. c 

From a long way off the priest could see him dig- 
ging his patch of bog. <* 

And when he caught sight of the priest he stuck 
liis spade in the ground and came to meet him, 
almost as naked as an animal, bare feet protruding 
from ragged trousers ; there was a shirt, but it was 
buttonless, and the breast-hair trembled in the wind 
— a likely creature to come out of the hovel behind 
him. 

*lt has been dry enough,'^ he said, ‘all the 
summer ; and I had a thought to make atdrain. But 
'tis hard luck, your reverence, and afttf»e"'i5i!liiding 
this house for her. There’s a bit oT smoke in the 
house now, but if I got Catherine I wouldn’t be long 
making a chimney. I told Mike he should" give 
Catherine a pig 'tor her fortune, but he said he 
would give her a calf when I bought the pig, and I 
said, Haven’t I built a fine house, and wouldn’t it 
be a fine one to rear him in ?” * 

And together they walked through the bog, James 
talking to the priest alKthe way, for it was seldom 
he had anyone to talk to^ 

‘Now I mustn’t take you any further from your 
digging.’ 

Sure there’s time enough/ sjaid James. ‘ Amn’t 
I there all day ?’ 
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^ ril go and sea Mike Mulhare mysflt/ said the 
priest. 

^ Long life to your reverence/ 

^ And I will try to get you the price of the pig/ 

^ Ah, ’tis your reverence that’s good to us/ 

The priest stood looking after him, wondering if 
he would gfVe up life as a bad job and •go back to 
the poor-house ; and while thinking of James Mur- 
doch he became conscious that the time was coming 
for the priests to Ave Ireland, Catholic Ireland 
was passing away ; in five-and-twenty years Ireland 
would be a Prote stant country if — (he hardly dared 
t(f formulate the thought) — if the priests did not 
many. The Greek priests had been allowed to 
retain their wives in order to avert a schism. Rome 
had always known|how to adapt herself to circum- 
stances ; there was no doubt that if Rome knew 
Ireland’s need of children she would consider the 
revocation*<3lf tlj^ decree of celibacy, and he returned 
home remembering that celibacy had only bee« • 
ma^j^bligatory in Ireland in the twelfth century. 

Ireland was becoming a Protestant country ! He 
drank his tea mechanically, and it was a long time 
before he took up his knitting. But he could not 
knit, and laid the stocking aside. Of what good 
would his letter be ? A letter fr8m a poor parish 
priest asking that one of ripie most ancient decrees 
should be revoked I It vjould be thrown into the 
waste-paper basket. Theicardinals are men whose 
thoughts move up and down certyn narrow ways, 
clever men no doubt, but clever men mre often tj^e 
dupes of conventidhs. All men who live in the 
world accept the con>ientions as truths. It is only 
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in the wildEmess that the truth is revealed to 
man. ^ I must write the letter ! Instinct,* he said, 

^ is a surer guide than logic, and my letter to Rome 
was a sudden revelation.* 

As he sat knitting by his own fireside his idea 
seemed to come out of the comers of the room. 

* When you were at Rathowen,* his id6a said, ^ you 
heard the clergy lament that the people were leaving 
the country. You heard the bishop and many 
eloquent men speak on the subject. Words, words, 
but on the bog road the remedy was revealed to you. 

* That if each priest were to take a wife about four 
thousand children would be bom within the yeSr, 
forty thousand children would be added to the birth- 
rate in ten years. Ireland can be saved by her 
priesthood !* ^ 

The truth of this estimate seemed beyond ques- 
tion, and yet. Father MacTuman found* it diffi cult 
to reconcile himself to the idea of ajjiaffTeJi dergy. 
'J3ne is always the dupe of prejudice,* he said to 
himself and ^ent on thinking, ‘ The priests jjye in 
the best houses, ^eat the best food, wear the best 
clothes ; they are indeed the flow er of the nation, 
and would produce magnificent sons and daughters. 
And who could bring up their children according to 
the teaching of ^r holy church as well as priests ?* 

So did his idea unfqld itself, and very soon he 
realized that other advanvages would accrue, beyond 
the addition oV forty thow sand children to the birth- 
rate, and one advantage that seemed to him to ex- 
ceed the original advantage would be the nationaliza- 
tion of religion, the formation oFan Irish Catholicism 
fhited to the ideas and needs ,of the Irish people. 
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In the beginning of the century tne Irish lost 
their language, in the middle of the* century the 
characteristic aspects of their religion. It was 
Cardinal Cullen who had denationalized religion in 
Ireland. But everyone recognized his mistake. How 
could a church be nationalized better than by the 
rescission ol»the decree of celibacy ? The begetting 
of children would attach the priests to the soil of 
Ireland^ and it could not be said that anyone loved 
his country who did not contribute to its mainten- 
ance. The priests leave Ireland on foreign missions, 
and every Catholic who leaves Ireland, he said, helps 
to bring about the very thing that Ireland has been 
struggling against for centuries — Protestantism. 

His idea talked to him every evening, and, one 
evening, it said, ^ Religion, like everything else, must 
be national,* and* it led him to contrast cosmo- 
politanisuo with parochialism. * Religion, like art, 
cam6‘^ . of parishes,* he said. He felt a great 
force to be bedind him. He must write ! He must 
write. ... * 

H? dropped the ink over the tabid and over the 
paper, he jotted down his ideas* in the first words 
that came to him until midnight; and when he 
slept his letter floated through his sleep. 

‘ I must have a clear copy of it j?efore I begin the 
Latin translation.* 

He had written the En^ish text thinking of the 
Latin that would come ^fter, very conscious of the 
fact that he had written no Latin since he had left 
Maynooth, and that a bad tranf&lation would dis- 
credit his ideas in^the eyes of the Pope*s secretary, 
who was doubtless a great Latin scholar. 
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^The Irish triests have always been good Latinists/ 
he murmureJ, as he hunted through the dictionary. 

The table was littered with books, for he had 
found it necessary to create a Latin atmosphere, 
and one morning he finished his translation and 
walked to the whitening window to rest his eyes 
before reading it over. But he was too«tired to do 
any more, and he laid his manuscript on the table by 
his bedside. ' 

^ This is very poor Latin,’ he said to himself some 
hours later, and the manuscript lay on the floor while 
he dressed. It was his servant who brought it to 
him when he had finished his breakfast, and, taking 
it from her, he looked at it again. 

^ It is as tasteless,’ he said, ^ as the gruel that poor 
James Murdoch is eating.* He pkked up St Augus- 
tine's Confessions, ' Here is idiom,’ he muttered, 
and he continued reading till he was interrupted 
by the wheels of a car stopping at his dopK^irwas 
Meehan ! None had written such good Latin at 
Maynooth as Meehan. 

* My dear MTeehau, this is indeed a pleasant shr- 
prise.’ « * 

' I thought I’d like to see you. I drove over. 
But — I am not disturbing you. . . . You've taken 
to reading again St. Augustine ! And you’re 
writing in Latin 

Father James’s face grW red, and he took the 
manuscript out his friend^ hand. 

^ No, you mustn’t look at that.* 

And then the^ temptation to ask him to overlook 
certain passages made him change ^Jiis mind, 
was never much of a Latin scholar.’ 
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* And you want me to overlook your Latin for you. 
But why are you writing Latin ?* * 

^ Because I am writing to the Pope. I was at first 
a little doubtful, but the more I thought of this 
letter the more necessary it seemed to me.’ 

^ And what are you writing to the Pope about ?* 

^ You seejreland is going to become a Protestant 
country.* 

^Is it?’ said Father Meehan, and he listened a 
little while, Then,,interrupting his friend, he said : 

^ I’ve heard enough. Now, I strongly advise you 
not to send this letter. We have known each other 

M our livfes. Now, my dear MacTurnan * 

Father Michael talked eagerly, and Father Mac- 
Tuman sat listening. At last Father Meehan saw 
that his arguments were producing no effect, and he 
said ; * 

^ You dksn’t agree with me.’ 

i&n’t that I don’t agree with you. You have 
spoken admirSbly from your point of view, but our 
points of view are different.* 

^Tkke your papers away, burn them !’ 

Then, thinking his words were harsh, he laid his 
hand on his friend’s shoulder and said : 

^ My dear MacTunian, I beg of you not to send 
this letter,* 

Father James did not answer ; the silence grew 
painful, and Father Miclv^l asked Father James to 
show him the relief works that the Government had 
ordered. ^ 

But important as these works were, the letter to 
Rome seemed mgre important to Father Michael, 
and he said : 
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^My good ^friend, there isn’t a girl that would 
marry us ; ndw is there ? There isn’t a girl in Ire- 
land who would touch us with a forty-foot pole. 
Would you have the Pope release the nuns from 
their vows ?’ 

^ I think exceptions should be made in favour of 
those in Orders. But I think it would be for the 
good of Ireland if the secular clergy were married.’ 

'That’s not my point. My point is that** even if 
the decree were rescinded we shouldn’t be able to 
get wives. You’ve been living too long in the waste, 
my dear friend. You’ve lost yourself in dreams. 
We shouldn’t get a penny. " Why should we sup- 
port that fellow and his family ?” is what they’d be 
saying.’ 

'We should be poor, no doubt,* said Father James 
' But not so poor as our parishioners. My parishioners 
eat yellow meal, and I eat eggs and live ^ a good 
house.’ 

' We are educated men, and shouliT live in better 
lilJuses than^our parishioners.’ 

' The greatest saints lived in deserts.* * 

And so the argument went on until the time came 
to say good-bye, and then Father James said : 

' I shall be glad if you will give me a lift on your 
car. I want to go to the post-office.* ^ 

'To post your ’letter ?* 

'The idea came to mhr— it came swiftly like a 
lightning-dash, ^nd I can’t believe that it was an 
accident. If it had fallen into your mind with the 
suddenness that it •fell into mine, you would believe 
thal»it was an ihspiration.’ ^ 

^It would take a good deal to make me believe I 
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was inspired,* said lather Michael, and he watched 
Father James go into the post-office to registet his 
letter. 

At that hour a long string of peasants returning 
from their work went by. The last was Norah 
Flynn, and the priest blushed deeply for it was the 
first time he had looked on one of his^ parishioners 
in the light of a p6ssible spouse ; and he entered his 
house frightened ; and when he looked round his 
parlour he asked himself if the day would come 
when he should see Norah Flynn sitting opposite to 
him in his annchair. His face flushed deeper 
^hen he looked towards the bedroom door, and he 
fell on his knees and prayed that God’s will might 
be made known to him. 

During the ni^ht he awoke many times, and the 
dream that had awakened him continued when he 
had leftHbis bed, and he wandered round and round 
the room in the darkness, seeking a way. At last 
he reached fhe window and drew the curtain, and 
saw the dim dawn opening out over the. bog. * 
* ^Tliank God,’ he said, ^ it was onl J a dream — only 
a dream.’ 

And lying down he fell asleep, but immediately 
another dream as horrible as the first appeared, and 
his housekeeper heard him beatipg on the walls. 

^ Only a dream, only a dream,’ he said. 

He lay awake, not daimig to sleep lest he might 
dream. And it was about seven •o’clock when he 
heard his housekeeper telling him that the inspector 
had come to tell him they must decide what direc- 
tion the new ro§d should take. In the inspector’s 
opinion it should run parallel with the old rOad. JTo 
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continue the old road two miles further would involve 
extra labour ; the people would have to go further 
to their work^ and the stones would have to be drawn 
further. The priest held that the extra labour was 
of secondary importance. He said that to make two 
roads running parallel with each other would be a 
wanton humiliation to the people. ^ 

But the inspector could not appreciate the priest's 
arguments. He held that the people were thinking 
only how they might earn enough money to fill their 
bellies. 

^ I don't agree with you, I don’t agree with you/ 
said the priest. ^ Better go in the opposite directioR 
and make a road to the sea.* 

^You see, your reverence, the Government don’t 
wish to engage upon any work that will benefit any 
special class. These are my instructions.’ 

‘ A road to tlie sea will benefit no one.**. , . I 
see you are thinking of the landlord. But there isn’t 
a harbour ; no boat ever comes into that flat, 
waste sea.' 

^ Well, your reverence, oiie of these days a harbour 
may be made. An* arch would look well in the 
middle of the bog, and the people wouldn’t have to 
go far to their work.’ 

‘ No, no. A roa4 to the sea will be quite useless ; 
but its futility will not apparent — at least, not 

so apparent — and the j^ple’s hearts won’t be 
broken.’ 

The inspector seemed a little doubtful, but the 
priest assured him that the futility of the road would 
satisfy English ministers, < 

iai^nd yet these English ministers,’ the priest re- 
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fleeted^ ^ are not stvpfd men ; they're* merely men 
blinded by theory and prejudice, as all men are y ho 
live in the world. Their folly will be apparent to 
the next generation, and so on and so on for ever 
and ever, world without end.' 

‘ And the worst of it is,' the priest said, ^ while the 
people are earning their living on these roads, their 
fields will be lying idle, and there will 4)e no crops 
next year.’ 

^ We can’t help that,' the inspector answered, and 
Father MacTuman began to think of the cardinals 
and the transaction of business in the Vatican ; 
c^dinals and ministers alike are the dupes of con- 
vention. Only those who are estranged from habits 
and customs can think straightforwardly. 

‘ If, instead of insisting on these absurd roads, the 
Government would give me the money, I’d be able 
to feed Jfhe people at a cost of about a penny a 
day, and they’d be able to sow their potatoes. 
And if only the cardinals would consider the rescis- 
sion of the decree on its merits, Ireland would JUe 
saved from Protestantism.’ ^ 

Some cardinal was preparing an answer — an 
answer might be even in the post. Rome might 
not think his letter worthy of an answer. 

A few days afterwards the inspector called to show 
him a letter he had just reqeivefl from the Board of 
Works. Father James h?^ to go to Dublin, and in 
the excitement of these philanthropic activities the 
emigration question waalforgotten. Six weeks must 
have gone by when the postman j^anded him a letter. 

* This is a letter from Father M<»ran,' he said to 
the inspector who was with him at the timq. *The 
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Bishop wishes to see me. We will contihue the con- 
versation to-morrow. It is eight miles to Rathowen, 
and how much further is the Palace 

^ A good seven/ said the inspector. ^ You're not 
going to walk it, your reverence ?* 

^ Why not ? In four hours I shall be there.* He 
looked at his boots first, and hoped they^ would hold 
together ; afid then he looked at the sky, and hoped 
it would not rain. 

There was no likelihood of ^;ain ; no rain would 
fall to-day out of that soft dove-coloured sky full of 
sun ; ravishing little breezes lifted the long heather, 
the rose-coloured hair of the knolls, and over the cut- 
aw’ay bog wild white cotton was blowing. Now and 
then a yellow-hammer rose out of the coarse grass 
and flew in front of the priest, and once a pair of 
grouse left the sunny hillside where they were 
nesting with a great whirr ; they did nc^ go far, 
but alighted in a hollow, and the priest could see 
their heads above the heather watchirrg him. 

The moment I’m gone they’ll retunuto their nest.* 
He walked > 450 , and w^hen he had walked &ix 
miles he sat down and took a piece of bread out of 
his pocket. As he ate it his eyes wandered over 
the undulating bog, brown and rose, marked here 
and there by a black streak where the peasants had 
been cutting tisrP. ' The sky changed very little ; it 
was still a pale, dove colo’hr ; now and then a little 
blue showed through the grey, and sometimes the 
light lessened ; but a few m&nutes after the sunlight 
fluttered out of the^ky again and dozed among the 
heajher. * 

^ I m^jst be getting on,* he said, and he looked 
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Into the brown water^ fearing he would find nonu 
other to slake his thirst. But )ust as he stooped 
he caught sight of a woman driving an ass who had 
come to the bog for turf> and she told him where he 
would find a springs and he thought he had never 
drunk anything so sweet as this water. 

‘ I’ve got^a good long way to go yet/ he said, and 
he walked studjdng the lines of th^ mountains, 
thinking he could distinguish one hill from the 
other ; and that in another mile or two he would be 
out of the bog. The road ascended, and on the other 
side there were a few pines. Some hundred yards 
farther on there was a green sod. But the heather 
appeared again, and he had walked ten miles before 
he was clear of whins and heather. 

As he walked he thought of his interview with the 
Bishop, and was nearly at the end of his journey 
when hj^stopped at a cabin to mend his shoe. And 
while the woman was looking for a needle and 
thread, he mopped his face with a great red hand- 
kerchief that he kept in the pocket of his threadbai^ 
coat *-a coat that had once been blacky but had grown 
green with age and weather. He had outwalked 
himself, and would not be able to answer the points 
that the Bishop would raise. The woman found 
him a scrap of leather, and it took him an hour to 
patch his shoe under the ha^hoifi fe’ee. 

He was still two miles the Palace, and arrived 
footsore, covered with dust, and so tired that he 
could hardly rise from tfie chair to receive Father 
Moran when he came into the parlour. 

^You seem to have walked a Icug way. Father 
MacTuman.’ 
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shall be^ all right presently. I suppose his 
Grace doesn’t want to see me at once.’ 

* Well, that’s just it. His Grace sent me to say 
he would see you at once. He expected you 
earlier.’ 

^ I started the moment I received his Grace’s 
letter. I suppose his Grace wishes to see me re- 
garding my letter to Rome.* 

The secretary hesitated, coughed, and w^nt out, 
and Father MacTuman wondered why Father Moran 
looked at him so intently. He returned in a few 
minutes, saying that his Grace was sorry that Father 
MacTuman had had so long a walk, and he hope^ 
he would rest awhile and partake of some refresh- 
ment. . . . The servant brought in some wine and 
sandwiches, and the secretary returned in half an 
hour. His Grace was now ready to receive him. , . . 

Father Moran opened the library door, and Father 
MacTuman saw the Bishop — a short, alert man, 
about fifty -five, with a sharp nose and^grey eyes and 
bushy eyebrows. He po[)ped about the room giving 
his secretary njany orders, and Father MacTuman 
wondered if the Bishop would ever finish talking to 
his secretary. He seemed to have finished, but a 
thought suddenly struck him, and he followed his 
secretary to the door, and Father MacTuman began 
to fear that the Fdpe had not decided to place the 
Irish clergy on the samAfooting as the Greek. If 
he had, the Bishop’s interest in these many various 
matters would liave subsidf^d: his mind would be 
engrossed by the larger issue. 

As he returned from the door his Grace passed 
Fatfier ^^acTurnan without spealung to him, and 
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going to his writing-table he began to search amid 
his papers. At last Father MacTurnan said : 

^ Maybe your Grace is looking for my letter to 
Rome f* 

* Yes/ said his Grace, ^ do you see it ?’ 

^ It*s under your Grace’s hand, those blue 
papers.* • , 

* Ah, yes,’ and his Grace leaned back in his arm- 
chair, le&ving Father MacTurnan standing. 

^ Won’t you sit down. Father MacTurnan?’ he 
said casually. ^ You’ve been writing to Rome, I see, 
advocating the r^' vocation of the decree of celibacy. 
There’s no doubt the emigration of Catholics is a very 
serious question. So far you have got the S 3 nnpathy 
of Rome, and I may say of myself ; but am I to 
understand that it was your fear for the religious 
safety of Ireland that prompted you to write this 
letter?’ ^ 

' What other reason could there be ?* 

Nothing was^feaid for a long while, and then the^ 
Bishop’s meaning began to break in on his mind ; 
his*face flushed, and he grew confused! 

* I hope your Grace doesn’t think for a moment 

that ’ 

^ I only want to know if there is anyone — if your 
eyes ever went in a certain direction, if your 
thoughts ever said, WelJT if the * decree were 
revoked ” ’ 

'No, your Grace, no. Celibacy •has been no 
burden to me — far from^it. Sometimes 1 feared 
that it was celibacy that attracted 4ne to the priest- 
hood. Celibacy vms a gratification rather than *a 
sacrifice.’ 
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^ 1 am glad/ said the Bishop, and he spoke slowly 
and emphatically, ^ that this letter was prompted by 
such impersonal motives/ 

^Surely, your Grace, His Holiness didn’t sus- 
pect——— 

llie Bishop murmured an euphonious Italian 
name, and JFather MacTurnan understood that he 
was speaking of one of the Pope’s secretaries. 

^More than once,’ said Father MacTurnan,*^ I feared 
if the decree were revoked, I* shouldn’t have had 
sufficient courage to comply with it.’ 

And then he told the Bishop how he had met 
Norah Flynn on the road. An amused expressibn 
stole into the Bishop’s face, and his voice changed. 

* 1 presume you do not contemplate making 

marriage obligatory; you do not contemplate the 
suspension of the faculties of those who do not take 
wives ?’ • * 

' It seems to me that exception should be made in 
Javour of those in Orders, and of cofirse in favour of 
those who have reached a certain age like your 
Grace.’ ' * 

The Bishop coughed, and pretended to look for 
some paper which he had mislaid. 

* This was one of the many points that I discussed 
with Father Michael Meehan.’ 

‘ Oh, so you consul tb^ Father Meehan,’ the Bishop 
said, looking up. 

‘ He came ili the day I was reading over my Latin 
translation before posting it. I’m afraid the ideas 
that I submi^ed %o the consideration of His Holiness 
Iiave been degraded by my v(try poor Latin. I 
"^hdoid have wished Father Meehan to overlook my 
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Latin^ but he refused. He begged of me not to 
send the letter.* 

^ Father Meehan/ said his Grace, ^ is a great friend 
of yours. Yet nothing he could say could shake 
your resolution to write to Rome ?* 

^ Nothing/ said Father M«cTurnan. * The call I 
received was too distinct and too cleay for me to 
hesitate.* 

‘ Tell tne about this call,* 

Father MacTuman told the Bishop that the poor 
man had come out of the workhouse because he 
wanted to be married, and that Mike Mulhare would 
net give him his daughter until he had earned the 
price of a pig. ^ And as I was talking to him I 
heard my conscience say, "No one can afford to 
many in Ireland but the clergy.’* We all live better 
than our parishioners.* 

And Iken, forgetting the Bishop, and talking as 
if he were alone with his God, he described how the 
conviction had feken possession of him — that Ireland 
would become a Protestant country if the Catholic 
enflgration did not cease. And he fold how this 
conviction had left him little peace until he had 
written his letter. 

The priest talked on until he was interrupted by 
Father Moran. * ^ 

^I have some business t^transact* with Father 
Moran now,* the Bishop said, ^ but you must stay to 
dinner. You’ve walked a long way; and you are 
tired and hungry.' ^ 

* But, your Grace, if I don't start/now, I shan't get 
home until nightfaU.’ ' 

‘ A car wfll take you back. Father MacTurn^ 
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will gee to that 1 must have some exact informa- 
tion about your poor people. We must do some- 
thing for them.* 

Father MacTuman and the Bishop were talking 
together when the car came to take Father 
MacTuman home, and the Bishop said : 

* Father MacTuman, you have borne the loneliness 
of your parish a long while/ 

* Loneliness is only a matter of habit. T think, 
your Grace, Tm better suited to the place than I am 
for any other. I dont wish any change, if your 
Grace is satisfied with me.* 

‘No one will look after the poor people betfer 
than yourself. Father MacTuman. But,’ he said, 
‘ it seems to me there is one thing we have forgotten. 
You haven't told me if you have succeeded in getting 
the money to buy the pig.* 

Father MacTuman grew very red. . . ‘ I had 

forgotten it. The relief works * 

‘ It’s not too late. Here’s five p‘bunds, and this 
will buy him a pig.* 

‘ It will indeed,* said the priest, ‘ it will buy him 
two !’ 

He had left the Palace without having asked the 
Bishop how his letter had been received at Rome, 
and he stoppe^I the car, and was about to tell the 
driver to go back. A&i; no matter, he would hear 
about his letter some other time. He was bringing 
happiness to two poor people, and he coulH not 
persuade himself to delay their happiness by one 
minute. He^was^not bringing one pig, but two pigs, 
imd jjow Mike Mulhare would ^have to give him 
"Woftm and a calf ; and the priest remembered that 
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James Murdoch had said — * What a fine house -his 
will be to rear them in.’ There were many who 
thought that human beings and animals should not 
live together; but after all, what did it matter if 
they were happy ? And the priest forgot his letter 
to Rome in the thought of the happiness he was 
bringing t<f two poor people. He could not see 
Norah Mulhare that night; but he drove down to 
the famine road, and he and the driver called till 
they awoke James Murdoch. The poor man came 
stumbling across the bog, and the priest told him the 
news. 
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T’S a closed mouth that can hold a good 
story/ as the saying goes, and very soon 
it got about that Father MacTuman h«d 
written to Rome saying he was willing 
to take a wife to his bosom for patriotic 
reasons, if the Pope would relieve him of his vow of 
celibacy. And many phrases and words from his 
letter (translated by whom — by the Bishop ae Father 
Meehan ? Nobody ever knew) were related over 
the Dublin firesides, till at last out oP the talk a tall 
gaunt man emerged, in an old overcoat green from 
weather and 'w^ar, the tails of it flapping as he rode 
his bicycle through the great waste bog that lies 
between Belmullet and Crossmolina. His name ! 
We liked it. It appealed to our imagination. 
MacTuman ! It ^conveyed something from afar 
like Hamlet or Don Quixote. He seemed as near 
and as far from us as they, till Pat Comer, one of 
the organizers «of the I.A.O.S., came in and said, 
after listening to the talk lliat was going round : 

‘ Is it of the Jir^sst that rides in the great Mayo 
- bog you are sfeakmg ? If it is, you haven’t got the 
•tory^fghtly.’ As he told us the story, so it is printed 
« 160 ' 
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in this book. And sat wondering greatly, for we 
seemed to see a soul on its way to heaven. But 
round a fire there is always one who cannot get 
off the subject of women and blasphemy — a papist 
generally he is ; and it was Quinn that evening 
who kept plaguing us with jokes, whether it would 
be a fat gi^ or a thin that the priest would choose if 
the Pope gave him leave to marry^ until at last, losing 
all patience with him, I bade him be silent, and asked 
Pat Comer to tell ys if the priest was meditating a 
new plan for Ireland’s salvation. 

* For a mind like his,* I said, * would not stand 
still and problems such as ours waiting to be solved.* 

* You’re wrong there ! He thinks no more of 
Ireland, and neither reads nor plans, but knits 
stockings ever since the wind took his play-house 
away.* 

* To^ his play-house away I ’ said several. 

‘ And why would he be building a play-house,* 
somebody ask^d, ^ and he living in a waste ?’ 

• • A queer idea, surely V said another. ^ A play-houi^ 
hi the waste !’ • 

^ Yes, a queer idea,’ said Pat, ^but a true one all 
the same, for I have seen it with my own eyes — or 
the ruins of it, and not later back than three weeks 
ago, when I was staying with the priest himself. 
You know the road, all^f you— »how it straggles 
from Foxford through the bog alongside of bog- 
holes deep enough to drown on^ and into which 
the jarvey and mysel# seemed in great likelihood 
of pitching, for the car went down into great ruts, 
and the horse ij^as shjing fronr orfc^side of the jrni |^ 
to the other, and at nothing so far as we see,’ 
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^There's nothing to be afeared of, yei* honour; 
only once was he near leaving the road, the d^ 
before Christinas, and I driving the doctor. It wite* 
here he saw it — a white thing gliding, and the wheel " 
of the car must have gone within an inch of the bog- 
hole/ 

^ And the doctor. Did he see it ?' I sai^. 

‘ He saw it* too, and so scared was he that the hair 
rose up and went through his cap/ 

^Did the jarvey laugh when. he said that?* we 
ask€:d Pat Comer ; and Pat answered : ‘ Not he ! 
Them fellows just speak as the words come to them 
without thinking. Let me get on with my storyi 
We drove on for about a mile, and it was to stop him 
from clicking his tongue at the horse that I asked 
him if the bog was Father MacTuman*s jiarish.* 

* Every mile of it, sir,* he said, * every mile of it, 
and we do be seeing him buttoned up in his old coat 
riding along the roads on his bicycle going to sick 
calls.’ 

^ Do you often be coining this road ?’ says I. 

‘ Not very ofl^n, sir. No one lives here except th^ 
poor people, and the priest and the doctor. Faith ! 
there isn’t a jxiorer parish in Ireland, and every one 
of them would have been dead long ago if it had not 
been for Father James.’ 

' And how do€S he hel^^them 

' Isn’t he always writing letters to the Government 
asking for relief .works ? Do you see those bits of 
roads ?’ % 

* Where do those roads lead to ?’ 

.f^Nowhere. 'Kiem^ roads stops in tjie middle of the 
Ikut w^aif the money is out/ 
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^ But,’ I said, ^surel> it would be better if the tnoney 
were spent upon permanent improvements on 
drainage, for instance/ 

The jarvey didn’t answer ; he called to his horse, 
and not being able to stand the clicking of his 
tongue, I kept on about the drainage. 

^ There’s fall, sir.’ 

^ And the bog is too big,* I added, in fiope of en- 
couraging conversation. 

* Faith it is, sir.’ • 

* But we aren’t very far from the sea, are we 

* ^ About a couple of miles.’ 

%Well then,’ I said, ^ couldn’t a harbour be made ?’ 

‘They were thinking about that, but there’s no 
depth of water, and everyone’s against emigration 
now.* 

‘ Ah ! the harbour would encourage emigration. * 

* So iWsvould, your honour.’ 

‘ But is there no talk about home industries, weav- 
ing, lace-makingk?* 

‘ ^ won’t say that.’ 

^But has it been tried ?’ • 

‘ The candle do be burning in the priest’s window 
till one In the morning, and he sitting up thinking of 
plans to keep the people at home. Now, do ye see 
that house, sir, fomint my whip at the top of the 
hill ? Well, that’s the play-lv^use Tie duilt.’ 

‘ A play-house ?* 

‘ Yes, yer honour. Father James hcfied the people 
might come from Dublin $o see it, for no play like it 
had ever been acted in Ireland before, sir !’ 

^ And was the play performed ?’* 

‘ No, yer honour. 'The priest had been ISiai^ing 
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them all the summer^ but the autumn was on them 
before they had got it by rote, and a wind came and 
blew down one of the walls.* 

^And couldn’t Father MacTuman get the money to 
build it up ?* 

* Sure, he might have got the money, but where’d 
be the use when there was no luck in it^* 

* And who were to act the play ?* 

^The girls and the boys in the parish,'^ and the 
prettiest girl in all the parish was to play Good 
Deeds/ 

* So it was a miracle play,* I said. 

^ Do you see that man ? It’s the priest coming out 
of Tom Burke’s cabin, and I warrant he do be bring- 
ing him the Sacrament, and he having the holy oils 
with him, for Tom won’t pass the day ; we had the 
worst news of him last night.* 

* And I can tell you,* said Pat Comer, 4jropping 
his story for a moment and looking round the circle, 
‘ it was a sad story the jarvey told ,rme. He told it 
well, for 1 can see the one-roomed hovel full of peat- 
smoke, the black iron pot with traces of the yellow 
stirabout in it on the hearth, and the sick man on 
the pallet bed, and the priest by his side mumbling 
prayers together. Faith ! these jarveys can tell a 
story — none better.’ 

^ As well ay yourself Pat/ one of us said. And 
Pat began to tell of the miles of bog on either side 
of the straggling road, of the hill-top to the left, with 
the play-house showing ag’iinst the dark and chang- 
ing clouds ; of a woman in a red petticoat, a hand- 
Jterchief tie/I^ound her head, wh(j,had flung down her 
^ spail^he moment she caught sight of the car, of the 
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man who appeared on the brow and blew a horn. 
*For she mistook us for bailififs/ said Pat, ^ and two 
little sheep hardly bigger than geese were driven 
away.' 

* A play-house In the waste for these people,' I was 
saying to myself all the time, till my meditations 
were interrpptecT by the jarvey tellinj^ that the 
rocky river we crossed was called the Greyhound 
—a not feappropriate name, for it ran swiftly. . . . 
Away down the long^ road a white cottage appeared, 
and the jarvey said to me, ^That is the priest’s 

^ house.* It stood on the hillside some little way 
from the road, and all the way to the door I 
wondered how his days passed in the great loneliness 
of the bog. 

*His reverence isn't at home, yer honour — he's 
gone to attend a sick call.* 

* Yes^I know — ^Tom Burke.' 

^ And is Tom better, Mike ?' 

‘The devil a^iether he’ll be this side of Jordan,' 
thd jarvey answered, and the housekeeper showed’* 
mb into the priest's parlour. It was lined with books, 
and I looked forward to a pleasant chat when we 
had finished our business. At that time I was on 
a relief committee, and the people were starving 
in the poor parts of the country. 

‘ I think he'll be back in about an hour's time, yer 
honour.' But the priest seemed to be detained 
longer than his housekeeper expected, and the moan- 
ing of the wind round tjie cottage reminded me of 
the small white thing the horse and the doctor had 
seen gliding along the road. ‘ Tne pBi^^ knows 
story — he will tell me,' I said, and pil^TBere turf 
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on the fire — ^fine sods of hard black turf they were, 
and well do I remember seeing them melting away. 
But all of a sudden my eyes closed. I couldn’t 
have been asleep more than a few minutes when 
it seemed to me a great crowd of men and women 
had gathered about the house, and a moment after the 
door was flung open, and a tall, gaunt man faced me. 

^ Fve just come,’ he said, ^ from a deathbed, and 
they that have followed me aren’t far from death if 
we don’t succeed in getting help.* 

I don’t know how I can tell you of the crowd I 
saw round the house that day. We are accustomed 
to see poor people in towns cowering under arches, 
but it is more pitiful to see people starving in the 
fields on the mountain side. I don’t know why it 
should be so, but it is. But I call to mind two men 
in ragged trousers and shirts as ragged, with brown 
beards on faces yellow with famine ; and tke words 
of one of them are not easily forgotten : ^ The white 
sun of Heaven doesn’t shine upon two poorer men 
""than upon this man and myself.’ I can tell yo&L I 
didn’t envy the priest his job, living all his life in the 
waste listening to tales of starvation, looking into 
famished faces. There were some women among 
them, kept back by the men, who wanted to get their 
word in first. They seemed to like to talk about 
their misery . T . and Ksaid : 

'They are tired of seeing each other. I am a 
spectacle, a show, an amusement for them. I don’t 
know if you can catch my il\eaning ?’ 

' I think I do,’ Pather James answered. And I 
Mwriced him ,t«>^ome for a walk up ^he hill and show 
me t^ ^ay-house. 
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Again he hesitates, and I said ; " You must come, 
Father MacTuman, for a walk. You must forget the 
misfortunes of those people for a while/ He yielded, 
and we spoke of the excellence of the road under our 
feet, and he told me that when he conceived ^-he idea 
of a play-house, he had already succeeded in persuad- 
ing the inspector to agree that the road they were 
making should go to the top of the *hill. * The 
policy of the Government,* he said, ^ from the first 
was that relief works should benefit nobody except 
the workers, and it is sometimes very difficult to 
think out a project for work that will be perfectly 
useless. Arches have been built on the top of hills, 
and roads that lead nowhere. A strange sight to 
the stranger a road must be that stops suddenly in 
the middle of a bog. One wonders at first how a 
Government could be so foolish, but when one thinks 
of it, iWis easy to understand that the Government 
doesn't -wish to spend money on works that will 
benefit a class.« But the road that leads nowhere is 
difficult to make, even though starving men are • 
ciftployed upon it ; for a man to work well there must 
be an end in view, and I can tell you it is difficult 
to bring even starving men to engage on a road 
that leads nowhere. If I’d told everything I am 
telling you to the inspector, he wouldn’t have 
agreed to let the road run tcvthe top \)f the hill ; but 
I said to him : The road leads nowhere ; as well let 
it end at the top of the hill as dowu in the valley.*' 
So I got the money for ij^y road and some money for 
my play-house, for of course the play-house was as 
useless as the ro%d ; a play-housfc in ^Ihe waste cajct ., 
neither interest or benefit anybody I Bu^liere was 
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an idea at the back of my mind all the time that 
when the road and the play-house were finished; I 
might be able to induce the Government to build a 
harbour.’ 

* But the harbour would be of use.’ 

^ Of very little/ he answered. ^ For the harbour to 
be of use a great deal of dredging woul^ have to be 
done.* 

‘And the Government needn't undertake the 
dredging. How very ingenious! I suppose you 
often come here to read your breviary ?’ 

^During the building of the play-house I often 
used to be up here, and during the rehearsals I was 
here every day.’ 

‘ If there was a rehearsal/ I said to myself, * there 
must have been a play.’ And I affected interest in 
the grey shallow sea and the erosion of the low- 
lying land — a salt marsh filled with pools. ^ 

‘ 1 thought once,' said the priest, ‘ that if the play 
were a great success, a line of flat-boi«tomed steamers 
" might be built.' • 

‘ Sitting here in the quiet evenings,’ 1 said ‘to 
myself, ‘ reading his breviary, dreaming of a line of 
steamships crowded with visitors ! He has been 
reading about the Oberammergnu performances.’ So 
that was his game — the road, the play-house, the 
harlxmr — and I agreed %with him that no one would 
have dared to predict that visitors would have come 
from all sides qf Europe to see a few peasants per- 
forming a miracle play in tt;e Tyrol. 

* Come,* I said, /into the play-house and let me 
fipe how yoiiJi(wilt '»t/ 
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Half a wall and some of tlie roof had fallen, and 
the rubble had not been cleared away, and I said : 

^ It will cost many pounds to repair the damage, 
but having gone so far you should give the play a 
chance/ 

^ I don’t think it would be advisable/ he muttered, 
half to himself, half to me. , 

As you ^ay well imagine, I was anxious to hear if 
he had discovered any aptitude for acting among the 
girls and the boys wht) lived in the cabins. 

^ * I think,* he answered me, ^ that the play would 

have been fairly acted ; I think that, with a little 
pwfctice, we might have done as well as they did 
at Oberammergau.* 

An odd man, more willing to discuss the play that 
he had chosen than the talents of those who were 
going to perform it, and he told me that it had been 
written the fourteenth century in Latin, and that 
he had translated it into Irish. 

I asked him "Hf it would have been possible to 
organize an excursion from Dublin — ^ Oberammergau 
in Ihe West.* 

^I used to think so. But it is eight miles from 
Rathowen, and the road is a bad one, and when they 
got here there would be no place for them to stay ; 
they would have to go all the way back again, and 
that would be sixteen miles. 

^ Yet you did well, Father James, to build the play/ 
house, for the people could work better while they 
thought they were accomplishing something. Let me 
start a subscription for you in Dublin.* 

* I don't think that it would be pK>ssibi(>|£^* « 

* Not for me to get fifty pounds ?’ ^ 
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* You might get the monejy, but I don’t thilik we 
could ever get a performance of the play/ 

* And why not ?’ I said. 

^ You see, the wind came and blew down the wall. 
The people are very pious ; I think they felt that 
the time they spent rehearsing might have been 
better spent. The play-house disturbed them in 
their ideas. They hear Mass on Sundays,^nd there 
are the Sacraments, and they remember they have 
to die. It used to seem to me a very sad thing to 
see all the people going to America ; the poor Celt 
disappearing in America, leaving his own country, 
leaving his language, and very often his religion. *• 

^ And does it no longer seem to you sad that such 
a thing should happen ?’ 

^ No, not if it is the will of God. God has specially 
chosen the Irish race to convert the world. No race 
has provided so many missionaries, no wice has 
preached the Gospel more frequently to the heathen ; 
and once we realize that we have«to die, and very 
soon, and that the Catholic Church is the only Irue 
Church, our ideas about race and nationality fade 
from us. JVe are here, not to make life successful 
and triumphant, but to gain heaven. That is the 
truth, and it is to the honour of the Irish people 
that they have bef n selected by God to preach the 
truth, even though they lose their nationality in 
^preaching it. I do not expect you to accept these 
opinions. I know that you think very difierently, 
but living here 1 have leirned to acquiesce in the 
will of God.’ 
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after we were met by a namber of peasants^ and 
the priest’s attention was engaged; the inspector 
of the relief works had to speak to him ; and I 
didn’t see him again until dinner-time. 

^ You have given them hope,* he said. 

This was gratifying to hear, and the priest sat 
listening while I told him of the loams already 
established in different p€u*ts of the country. We 
talked am>ut half an hour, and then like one who 
suddenly remembers,* the priest got up and fetched 
his knitting. 

^ Do you knit every evening ?* 

have got into the way of knitting lately — it 
passes the time.* 

^ But do you never read ?* I asked, and my eyes 
went towards the bookshelves. 

^ I used to read a great deal. But there wasn’t a 
woman m the parish that could turn a heel properly, 
so I had to learn to knit.* 

‘ Do you like knitting better than reading?’ I asked, 
feelCug ashamed of my curiosity. 

^*1 have constantly to attend sick c^ls, and if one 
is absorbed in a book one doesn’t like to put it 
aside.* 

* I see you have two volumes of miracle plays T 

* Yes, and that’s another danger a book begets all 
kinds of ideas and notions into one’s head. The , 
idea of that play-house came out of those books.’ 

^ But,* I said, *you don’t think that* God sent the 
storm because He didn't# wish a play to be per- 
formed ?* ^ 

* One cannot jud^e God’s designs. Whfe^cr God 
sent the storm or whether it was accident jraist 
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remain a matter for conjecture ; but it is not a matter 
of conjecture that one is doing certain good by 
devoting oneself to one's daily task, getting the 
Government to start new relief works, establishing 
schools for weaving. The people are entirely de- 
pendent upon me, and when I’m attending to their 
wants 1 know I’m doing right.^ o 

The play-house interested me more than the 
priest’s ideas of right and wrong, and I tried to get 
him back to it ; but the subject deemed a painful one, 
and I said to myself: ^ The jarvey will tell me all 
about it to-morrow. I can rely on him to find out 
the whole story from the housekeeper in the kitchen.* 
And sure enough, we hadn’t got to the Greyhound 
River before he was leaning across the well of the 
car talking to me and asking if the priest was think- 
ing of putting up the wall of the play-house. 

^ The wall of the play-house ?’ I said. 

^ Yes, yer honour. Didn’t I see both of you going 
up the hill in the evening time ?’ 

' I don’t think we shall ever see a play in the jfiay- 
house.’ 

^ Why would we, since it was God that sent the 
wind that blew it down ?’ 

‘ How do you know it was God that sent the wind ? 
It might have been the devil himself, or somebody's 
curse,’ 

* Sure it is of Mrs. Sheridan you do be thinking, 
yer honour, arid of her daughter^ — she that was to be 
playing Good Deeds in the play, yer honour ; and 
wasn’t she wake coming home from the learning of 
the \Tt)^^^And when the sigr^s of her wakeness 
beg^ to show, the widow Sheridan took a halter off 
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the cow and tied Margaret to the wall^ and shr was 
in the stable till the child was bom. Then didn't 
her mother take a bit of string and tie it lound the 
child's throat, and bury it near the play-house ; and 
it was three nights after that the storai rose, and the 
child pulled the thatch out of the roof* 

^ But did she murder the child ?* • 

‘ Sorra wan of me knows. She sent for the priest 
when she was dying, and told him what she had 
done,* 

* But the priest wouldn’t tell what he heard in 
the confession;^.!/ 1 said. 

Mrs. Sheridan didn’t die that night ; not till the 
end of the week, and the neighbours heard her talking 
of the child she had buried, and then they all knew 
what the white thing was they had seen by the road- 
side, The night the priest left her he saw the white 
thing Standing in front of him, and if he hadn’t been 
a priest he’d have dropped down dead ; so he took 
some water froili the bog-hole and dashed it over it, • 
sa^g, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost !” ’ 

The driver told his story like one saying his 
prayers, and he seemed to have forgotten that he had 
a listener. m 

* It must have been a great shock to the priest.’ 

* Faith it was, sir, to meet an unbaptized child on 
the roadside, and that child the only bastard that was 
ever bom in the parish — so Tom Mulhare says, and 
he’s the oldest man in thft county.’ 

* It was altogether a very queef idea — ^this play- 
house.’ * 
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* It was indeed^ sir^ a quare idea, but you see he*s a 
quare man. He has been always thinking of some- 
thing to do good, and it is said that he thinks too 
much. Father James is a very quare man, your 
honour.’ 
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ND what has become of Margaret ?* 

* Ah^ didn’t her mother send her to 
America as soon as the baby was bom ? 
Once a woman is wake here she has to 
go. Hadn’t Julia to go in the end, 
and she the only one that ever said she didn*t mind 
the priest ?* 

^ «raiia who ?* said I. 

^ Julia Cahill.’ 

The name 'Struck my fancy, and I asked the 
driver to tell me her story. 

‘ Wasn’t it Father Madden who had her put out of 
the parish, but she put her curse on it, and it’s on 
it to this day.' 

^ Do you believe in curses ?’ 

‘ Bedad I do, sir. It’s a teiyible thing to put a 
curse on a man, and the curse that Julia put on 
Father Madden’s parish was a bad one, the divil a 
worse. The sun was up at the tirafc, and she on the 
hilltop raising both he^ hands. And the curse she 
put on the parish was that every year a roof must 
fall in and a faifiily go to Amefica. TJiigt was the 
curse, your honour, and every word of it has come 
# 165 
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true. You'll see for yourself as soon as we cross 
the mearing/ 

* And what became of Julia's baby ?* 

^ I never heard she had one, sir.' 

He flicked his horse pensively with his whip, and 
it seemed to me that the disbelief I had expressed 
in the power of the curse disinclined him for further 
conversation. 

^ But,' I said, ‘ who is Julia Cahill, and how did 
she get the power to put a curse ‘upon the village 

* Didn't she go into the mountains every night to 

meet the fairies, and who else could Ve given her 
the power to put a curse on the village ?’ • 

^ But she couldn’t walk so far in one evening.' 

^Them that’s in league with the fairies can walk 
that far and as much farther in an evening, your 
honour. A shepherd saw her ; and you'll see the 
ruins of the cabins for yourself as soon as we« 3ross 
the mearing, and I’ll show you the cabin of the 
blind woman that Julia lived with before she went 
away.' ^ 

‘ And how long is it since she went ?' " 

^ About twenty year, and there hasn’t been a girl the 
like of her in these parts since. I was only a gossoon 
at the time, but I've heard tell she was as tall as I'm 
myself, and as straight as a poplar. She walked with 
a little swing in her walk, so that all the boys used 
to be looking after her, and she had fine black eyes, 
sir, and she was nearly always laughing. Father 
Madden had just come to th^ parish ; and there was 
courting in these parts then, for aren’t we the same 
as other people — We’d like to go« out with a girl 
well enough if it was the custom of the country. 
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Father liaddchi put down the ball alley because 
he said the boys stayed there instead of goinc into 
Mass, and he put down the cross-road dances because 
he said dancing was the cause of many a bastard, 
and he wanted none in his parish. Now there was 
no dancer like Julia ; the boys used to gather about 
to see her dance, and who ever walked with her 
under the hedges in the summer couM never think 
about another woman. The village was cracked 
about her. There was fighting, so I suppose the priest 
was right : he had to get rid of her. But I think 
he mightn't have been as hard on her as he was. 

• ^ One evening he went down to the house. J ulia's 
people were well-to-do people, they kept a grocery- 
store in the village ; and when he came into the shop 
who should be there but the richest farmer in the 
country, Michael Moran by name, trying to get 
Julift for his wife. He didn't go straight to Julia, 
and that's what swept him. There are two counters 
in that shop,^and Julia was at the one on the left 
hand as you go in. And many’s the pound she had 
nnade for her parents at that counter. Michael 
Moran says to the father, Now,Vhat fortune are 
you going to give with Julia ?” And the father says 
there was many a man who would take her without 
any ; and that’s how they spoke, and Julia listening 
quietly all the while at the opposite counter. For 
Michael didn’t know what a spirited girl she was, 
but went on arguing till he got the father to say 
fifty pounds, and thinking he had got him so far he 
said, " I’ll never drop^^a ^p to her unless you give 
the two heiferj^’’ Julia never^said a word, she just 
sat listening. It was then that the priest came in. 
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to ^Aud mm/* 8SLys he, 

joull hmre aacb a fine 
be glad to see you married, 
for I can’t have any more of your goiagiMm in my 
parish. You’re the encouragement of the dancing 
and courting here ; but Pm going to put an end to 
it.** Julia didn’t answer a word, and he went over 
to them that* were arguing about the sixty pounds. 

Now why not make it fifty-five ?** says he. So the 
father agreed to that since the, priest' had said it. 
And all three of them thought the marriage was 
settled. ^^Now what will you be taking. Father 
Tom?” says Cahill, ^'and you, Michael?” Sorra on^p 
of them thought of asking her if she was pleased with 
Michael ; but little did they know what was passing 
in her mind, and when they came over to the counter 
to tell her what they had settled, she said, Well, 
Pve just been listening to you, and Tis well fo]£„you 
to be wasting your time talking about me,” and she 
tossed her head, saying she would jusj pick the boy 
out of the parish that pleased her best. And what 
angered the priest most of all was her way of saying 
it — that the boy that would marry her would be 
mariying herself and not the money that would be 
paid when the book was signed or when the first 
baby was born. Now it was agin girls marrying 
according to their faficy that Father Madden had set 
himself. He had said in his sermon the Sunday 
before that young people shouldn’t be allowed out 
by themselves at all, but that the parents should 
make up the marriages for 'them. And he went 
fairly wild when Juli^ told him the ^;cample she was 
going to set. He tried to keep his temper, sir, but 
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it »« ge«i»e ' 

Juliasaid/'Myboyten’tinthepandiiMfW, 

he is on his -way here, and he may be here W-mCfKW 
or the next day/* And when Julia's fathet heafd 
her speak like that he knew that no one would turn 
her what she was saying, and he said, Michael 

Moran, tny gjt>od man, you may go your way t youll 
never get her/* Then he went hack to hear what 
Julia was sayh^ to the priest, but it was the priest 
that was talking. Do you think,** says he, I am 
going to let you go on turning the head of every boy 
in the parish ? Do you think,** says he, Tm going 
to s^e you gallavanting with one and then with the 
other ? Do you think I*m going to see fighting and 
quarrelling for your like ? Do you think Fm going to 
hear stories like I heard last week about poor Patsy 
Carey, who has gone out of his mind, they say, on 
account of your treatment? No,** says he, "1*11 have 
no more of that. I’ll have you out of my parish, or 
1 *11 have you married/* Julia didn’t answer the priest ; 
she iossed her head, and went on making up parcels 
of tea and sugar and getting the steps and taking 
down candles, though she didn’t want them, just to 
show the priest that she didn’t mind what he was 
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saying. And all the while her father trembling, not 
knowing what would happen, for the priest had a big 
stick, and there was no saying that Tie wouldn’t strike 
her. Cahill triced to quiet the priest, he promising 
him that Julia shouldn't go out any more in the 
evenings, and bedad, sii^ she was out the same 
evening with a young man and the priest saw them, 
and the next evening she was out With another and 
the priest saw them, nor was she minded at the end 
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of the month to many any of them. Then the {uriest 
went down to the shop to speak to her a second 
time^ and he went down again a third time^ though 
what he said the third time no one knows, no one 
being there at the time. And next Sunday he 
spoke out, sa 3 dng that a disobedient daughter would 
have the worst devil in hell to attend pn her. I’ve 
heard tell that he called her the evil spirit that set 
men, mad. But most of the people that were there 
are dead or gone to America, and no one rightly 
knows what he did say, only that the words came 
pouring out of his mouth, and the people when they 
saw Julia crossed themselves, and even the boystowho 
were most mad after Julia were afraid to speak to 
her. Cahill had to put her out.* 

'Do you mean to say that the father put his 
daughter out ?* 

' Sure, didn’t the priest threaten to turn «him into 
a rabbit if he didn’t, and no one in the parish would 
s}>eak to Julia, they were so afraid ^f Father Madden, 
and if it hadn’t been for the blind woman that€ was 
speaking abeut a while ago, sir, it is to the Poor 
House she’d have to go. The blind woman has a 
little cabin at the edge of the bog — I’ll point it out 
to you, sir ; we do be passing it by — and she was with 
the blind woman for nearly two years disowned hy 
her own father. Her clothes wore out, but she was 
as beautiful without them as with them. The boys 
were told not to look back, but sure they eouldn*t* 
help it. 

' Ah, it was a long wmle before Father Madden 
could get shut of her. The blind woman said she 
wouldn’t see Julia thrown out on the roadnside, and 
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she was as good as ^ cr word for wellnigh two years, 
till Julia went to America, so some do be sayihg, 
sir, whilst others do be saying she joined the fairies. 
But 'tis for sure, sir, that the day she left the parish 
Pat Quinn heard a knocking at his window and 
somebody asking if he would lend his cart to go to 
the railway station. Pat was a heavy sleeper and 
he didn’t get up, and it is thought that it was Julia 
who wanted Pat’s cart to take her to the station; 
it’s a good ten milet but she got there all the 
samel’ 

^ You said something about a curse ?* 

‘ ¥es, sir. You’ll see the hill presently. A man 
who was taking some sheep to the fair saw her there. 
The sun was just getting up and he saw her cursing 
the village, raising both her hands, sir, up to the sun, 
and since that curse was spoken every year a roof 
has faUio in, sometimes two or three.’ 

I could see he believed the story, and for the 
moment I, too, bcdieved in an outcast Venus becom- 
ing the evil spirit of a village that would not accept 
her Its divine. # 

‘ Look, sir, the woman coming down the road is 
Bridget Coyne. And that’s her house,’ he said, and 
we passed a house built of loose stones without 
mortar, but a little better than the jnud cabins I had 
seen in Father MacTuman’s parish. 

^ And now, sir, you will see the loneliest parish in 
*lreland.’ « 

And I noticed that though the land was good, 
there seemed to be few people on it, and what was 
more significant than the untilled* fields were the 
ruins for they were not the cold ruins of twenty, or 
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thirty, or forty years ago when the people were 
evicted and their tillage turned into pasture — €tke 
ruins I saw were the ruins of cabins that had been 
lately abandoned, and I said : 

^ It wasn't the landlord who evicted these people/ 

^ Ah, it's the landlord who would be glad to have 
them baclj;, but there’s no gettings them back. 
Everyone here will have to go, and 'tis sa|d that the 
priest will say Mass in an empty chapel, sorra a one 
will be there but Bridget, and‘ she’ll be the last he’ll 
give communion to. It’s said, your honour, that Julia 
has been seen in America, and I’m going there this 
autumn. You may be sure I’ll keep a lookout for 
her.’ 

^But all this is twenty years ago. You won’t 
know her. A woman changes a good deal in twenty 
years.’ 

^ There will be no change in her, your«b6nour. 
Sure hasn’t she been with the fairies ?’ 
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T was said^ but with what truth I cAnnot 
say, that the Roche property had been 
owned by the O' Dwyers many years 
ago, several generations past, some time 
in the eighteenth century. Only a 
faint legend of this ownership remained ; only once 
had young Mr. Roche heard of it, and it was from 
his mother he had heard it ; among the country 
peoplg^it was forgotten. His mother had told him 
that his great-great-grandfather, who had made 
large sums of money abroad, had increased his pro- 
pert^r by purchase from the O* Dwyers, who then 
owned, as well as farmed, the hillside on which the 
Big House stood. The O'Dwyers themselves had 
forgotten that they were once much greater people 
than they now were, but the master never spoke to 
them without remembering it, for though they only 
thought of themselves as small fanners, dependents 
on the squire, every one of them, boys and girls alike, 
retained an air of high birth, which at the first glance 
distinguished them from the other tenants of the 
estate. Though they wire not aware of it, some 
sense of their remote origin must^ have survived in 
them, and I think that in a still more obscure way 
178 
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some sense of it survived in the country side, for the 
villagers did not think worse of the O’ Dwyers 
because they kept themselves aloof from the 
pleasures of the village and its squabbles. The 
O’Dwyers kept themselves apart from their fellows 
without any show of pride, without wounding any- 
one’s feelings. t 

The head of the family was a man of forty, and he 
was the trusted servant, almost the friend, of the 
young master. He was his bailiff and his steward, and 
he lived in a pretty cottage by the edge of the lake.^ 
O’ Dwyer’s aunts — they were old women of sixty-eight 
and seventy — lived in the Big House ; the eldei^had 
been cook, and the younger housemaid, and both were 
now past their work, and they lived full of gratitude 
to the young master, to whom they thought they 
owed a great deal. He believed the debt to be all 
on his side, and when he was away he often thought 
of them, and when he returned home he went to 
greet them as he might go to the members of his 
own family. The family of the O’Dwyers was long- 
lived, and Betty and Mary had a sister far older than 
themselves, Margaret Kirwin, ^Granny Kirwin,’ as 
she was called, and she lived in the cottage by the 
lake with her nephew, Alec O’ Dwyer. She was 
over eighty — it was said that she was nearly ninety — 
but her age was not known exactly. Mary O’ Dwyer 
said that Margaret was nearly twenty years older 
than she, but neither Betty nor Mary remembered 
the exact date of their sister’s birth. They did not 
know much about her, for though she was their 
sister, she w^as almost a stranger to them. She had 
married w hen she was sixteen, and had gone away 
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to another part of th:5 country, and they had hardly 
heard of her for thirty years. It was said that jhe 
had been a very pretty girl, and that many men had 
been in love with her, and it was known for certain 
that she had gone away with the son of the game- 
keeper of the grandfather of the present Mr. Roche, 
so you can understand what a very long while ago it 
was, and Ijow little of the story of her life had come 
to the knowledge of those living now. 

It was certainly sixty years since she had gone 
away with this young man ; she had lived with him 
in Meath for some years, nobody knew exactly how 
many years, maybe some nine or ten years, and then 
he had died suddenly, and his death, it appears, had 
taken away from her some part of her reason. It 
was known for certain that she left Meath after his 
death, and had remained away many years. She 
had aetumed to Meath about twenty years ago, 
though not to the place she had lived in before. 
Some said she h§d experienced misfortunes so great 
that they had unsettled her mind. She herself had 
iof gotten her story, and one day news had come to 
Galway — news, but it was sad news, that she was 
living in some very poor cottage on the edge of 
Navan town where her strange behaviour and her 
strange life had made a scandal of her. The priest 
had to inquire out her relation^ and it took him 
some time to do this, for the old woman’s answers 
were incoherent, but he at length ^discovered she 
came from Galway, and he had written to the 
O’Dwyeils. And immediately on receiving the 
priest’s letter, Al«c sent his wife Jto Navan, and she 
had come back with the old woman. 
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^ And it was time indeed that I went to fetch her/ 
she said, ^ The boys in the town used to make game 
of her, and follow her, and throw things at her, and 
they nearly lost the poor thing the little reason that 
was left to her. The rain was coming through the 
thatch, there was hardly a dry place in the cabin, 
and she had nothing to eat but a few scraps that the 
neighbours*” gave her. Latterly she had^ forgotten 
how to make a fire, and she ate the potatoes the 
neighbours gave her raw, and on her back there 
were only a few dirty rags. She had no care for 
anything except for her wedding gown. She kept 
that in a box covered over with paper so that» no 
damp should get to it, and she was always folding it 
and seeing that the moth didn't touch it, and she 
was talking of it when I came in at the door. She 
thought that I had come to steal it from her. The 
neighbours told me that that was the way she 4?i\ways 
was, thinking that someone had come to steal her 
wedding gown.’ 

And this was all the news of Margaret Kirwin^that 
Alec O’ Dwyer’s wife brought back with her. The 
old woman was given a room in the cottage, and 
though with food and warmth and kind treatment 
she became a little less bewildered, a little less like 
a wild, hunted creature, she never got back her 
memory sufficientlj' to tell them all that had hap- 
pened to her after her husband's death. Nor did 
she seem as if ^she wanted to try to remember : she 
was garrulous only of her early days when the parish 
bells rang for her weddin^^ and the furze was in 
bloom. This was before the Big cHouse on the hill 
had been built. The hill was then a fine pasture for 
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sheep^ and Margaret would often describe the tink- 
ling of the sheep-bells in the valley, and the yellow 
furze, and the bells that were ringing for her wed- 
ding. She always spoke of the bells, though no one 
could understand where the bells came from. It 
was not customary to ring the parish bell for wed- 
dings, and there was no other bell, so that it was 
impossible ito say how Margaret could have got the 
idea into her head that bells were ringing foz hei 
when she crossed the hill on her way to the church, 
pressed in the beautiful gown, which the grand- 
mother of the present Mr. Roche had dressed her in, 
for sHe had always been the favourite, she said, with 
the old mistress, a much greater favourite than even 
her two sisters had ever been. Betty and Mary were 
then little children and hardly remembered the 
wedding, and could say nothing about the bells. 

•Maiii'aret Kirwin walked with a short stick, hei 
head lifted hardly higher than the handle, and when 
the family were talking round the kitchen fire she 
would come among them for a while and say some- 
thing to them, and then go away, and they felt they 
had seen someone from another world. She hobbled 
now and then as far as the garden-gate, and she 
frightened the peasantry, so strange did she seem 
among the flowers — so old and forl^^rn, almost cut off 
from this world, with only one memory to link her 
^to it. ’ It was the spectral look in her eyes that 
frightened them, for Margaret was Hot ugly. In 
spite of all her wrinkly the form of the face 
remained, and it was easy, especially when her little 
grandniece was by,*to see that sixty-five years ago 
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she must have had a long and pleasant face, such as 
one sees in a fox, and red hair like Molly. 

Molly was sixteen, and her grey dress reached 
only to her ankles. Everyone was fond of the poor 
old woman ; but it was only Molly who had no fear 
of her at all, and one would often see them standing 
together beside the pretty paling that separated the 
steward's garden from the high road. ^ Chestnut 
trees' grew about the house, and China roses over the 
walls, and in the course of the summer there would 
be lilies in the garden, and in the autumn hollyhocks^ 
and sunflowers. There were a few fruit-trees a little 
further on, and, lower down, a stream. A little 
bridge led over the stream into the meadow, and 
Molly and her grandaunt used to go as far as the 
bridge, and everyone wondered what the child and 
the old woman had to say to each other. Molly was 
never able to give any clear account of what Ithe old 
woman said to her during the time they spent by 
the stream. She had tried once' to give Molly an 
account one long winter when the lake was frozen 
from side to ‘^ide. Then there was something run- 
ning in her mind about the transport of pillars in 
front of the Big House — how they had been drawn 
across the lake by oxen, and how one of the pillars 
was now lying at»tlie bottom of the lake. That was 
how Molly took up the story from her, but she 
understood little of it. Molly's solicitude for the old^ 
woman was k subject of admiration, and Molly did 
not like to take the credit for a kindness and pity 
which she did not altogether feel. She had never 
seen anyone dead, and her secret fear was that the 
old woman might die before she went away to 
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service. Her parenli had promised to allow her to 
go away when she was eighteen, and she lived in the 
hope that her aunt would live two years longer, and 
that she would be saved the terror of seeing a dead 
body. And it was in this intention that she served 
her aunt, that she carefully minced the old woman’s 
food and insisted on her eating often, ^d that she 
darted frcim her place to fetch the old woman her 
stick when she rose to go. When Margaret IJirwin 
was not in the kitchen Molly was always laughing 
and talking, and her father and mother often thought 
it was her voice t hat brought the old woman out of 
her^room. So the day Molly was grieving because 
she could not go to the dance the old woman 
remained in her room, and not seeing her at tea-time 
they began to be afraid, and Molly was asked to go 
to fetch her aunt. 

^ ' Something may have happened to her, mother. 
I daren't go.’ 

And when old Margaret came into the kitchen 
towards evening she surprised everyone by her 
question : 

^ Why is Molly crying ?’ 

No one else had heard Molly sob, if she had 
sobbed, but everyone knew the reason of her grief; 
indeed, she had been reproved for it many times 
that day. 

will not hear any more about it,’ said Mrs. 
O’Dwyer ; ^ she has been very tiresome all day. Is 
it my fault if I cannot give her a gown to go to the 
dance ? And then, forgetting that old Margaret 
could not understand her, she told her that the 
servants were having a dance at the Big House, and 
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had asked Molly to come to it. ^ But what can I do ? 
She has got no gown to go in. Even if I had the 
money there wouldn*t be time to send for one now, 
nor to make one. And there are a number of 
English servants stopping at the house ; there are 
people from all parts of the country, they have 
brought their servants with them, and I am not 
going to see my girl worse dressed than the others, 
so sh^ cannot go. She has heard all this, she knows 
it. . , . I’ve never seen her* so tiresome before/ 
Mrs. O’ Dwyer continued to chide her daughter; but 
her mother’s reasons for not allowing her to go to 
the ball, though unanswerable, did not seem to 
console Molly, and she sat looking very miserable. 

* She has been sitting like that all day,’ said Mrs. 
O’ Dwyer, ^and I wish that it were to-morrow, for 
she will not be better until it is all over.’ 

^ But, mother, I am saying nothing; I’ll go tovbed, ' 
I don’t know' why you’re blaming me. I’m saying 
nothing. I can’t help feeling miserable.’ 

‘ No, she don’t look a bit cheerful,’ the old woman 
said, ‘ and I dop’t like her to be disappointed. This 
was the first time that old Margaret had seemed to 
understand since she came to live w'ith them what 
was passing about her, and they all looked at her, 
Mrs. O’Dwyer and Alec and Molly. They stiKnl 
waiting for her to speak again, wondering if the old 
woman’s speech was an accident, or if she had 
recovered her mind. ‘ It is a hard thing for a child „ 
at her age not to l>e able to go to the dance at the 
Big House, now that sh^ has been asked. No 
wonder there is< not a smile on her face. I 
remember the time tliat I should have been 
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dying too for a dance, and isn’t she the "^cry 
same f* 

^But, Granny, she can’t go in the clothes she is 
wearing, and she has only got one other frock, 
the one she goes to Mass in. I can’t let my 
daughter * 

But seeing the old woman was about to^peak Alec 
stopped his wife. 

* Let’s hear what she has to say,’ he whisperdd. 

^There’s my wedding gown, it’s beautiful enough 
/or anyone to wear. It hasn’t been worn since the 
day I wore it, when the bells were ringing, and I 
wen^over the hill to be married; and IVe taken 
such care of it that it is the same as it was that day. 
Molly will look very nice in it, she will look just as 
I looked on my wedding day.’ 

And they stood astonished — father, mother, and 
^’BSHgMer — for the old woman, ever since she had 
come to live with them, had kept her wedding gown 
sacred from their^eyes and hands, closing her door 
befor^ taking it out to give it the air and strew it 
with camphor. Only once they had Seen it. She 
had brought it out one day and shown it to them 
as a child might show a toy ; but the moment 
Mrs. Dwyer put out her hand to touch it. Granny 
had gone away with her gown, and they had heard 
her shutting the box it was in. Now she was going 
/o lend it to Molly, so she said, but they fully 
cf!xpected her to turn away and to go*to her room, 
forgetful of what she had s^d. Even if she were to 
let Molly put the dress on, she would not let her go 
out of the house with it. She would change her 
mind at the last minute. 
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^ When does this dancing begin ?’ she asked, and 
when they told her she said there would be just 
time for her to dress Molly, and asked the girl to 
come into her room. Mrs. O’ Dwyer feared the girl 
would be put to a bitter disappointment, but if 
Molly once had the gown on she would not oblige 
her to take it off. 

* In my gown you will be just like what I was 
when the bells were ringing.* 

She took the gown out of its box herself, the 
petticoat and the stockings and the shoes. 

' The old mistress gave me all these. Molly has 
gotten the hair I used to have, and will loolf like 
myself. Aren’t they beautiful shoes ? Look at the 
buckles, and they’ll fit her, for her feet are the 
same size as mine were.’ 

Molly’s feet went into the shoes just as if they 
had been made for her, and the gown fitted fsa wt# 
as the shoes, and Molly’s hair was arranged accord- 
ing to the old woman’s fancy, asi she used to wear 
her own hair when it was thick and red like a*fox’s. 

The girl thought that Granny would regret* her 
gifts, and she expected the old woman to follow her 
into the kitchen and ask her to give back the gown 
as she wfis going out of the house. As she stood on 
the threshold he-f mother ofi'ered her the key; the 
ball would not be over till five, and Granny said 
she’d stay up for her. 

* I’ll doze & bit upon a chair. If I am tired lUl 
lie down upon my bed. I shall hear Molly ; I shan*t 
sleep much. Shell not ne able to enter the house 
without my heaVing her.’ * 

It was extraordinaiy to hear her speak like this, 
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and, a little fright ;ued by her sudden sanity, they 
tried to persuade her to allow them to lock up the 
house i but she sat looking into the fire, seemingly 
so contented that they left her, and for an hour she 
sat dreaming, seeing Molly young and beautifully 
dressed in the wedding gown of more than sixty 
years ago. 

Dream after dream went by, the firew had burned 
low, the* sods were falling into white ashes, and the 
moonlight began to^ stream into the room. •It was 
the chilliness that had come into the air that awoke 
her, and she threw several sods of turf on to the fire. 

An hour passed, and old Margaret awoke. ‘ The 
beTls are ringing, the bells are ringing,’ she said, and 
went to the kitchen door ; she opened it, and under 
the rays of the moon she stood lost in memories, for 
the night of her marriage was just such a night as 
this one, and she had stood in the garden amid the 
summer flowers, just as she did now. 

‘The day is beginning,’ she said, mistaking the 
moonlight for tfie dawn, and, listening, it seemed to 
that sht heard once more the sound of bells 
coming across the hill. ‘ Yes, the bells are ringing,’ 
she said ; ‘ I can hear them quite clearly, and must 
hurry and get dressed — I must not keep him waiting.* 

And, returning to the house, she went to her box, 
where her gown had lain so maj^y years ; and though 
no gown was there it seemed to her that there was 
one, and one more beautiful than the gown she had 
cherished. It was the same gown, 'only grown more 
besutiful. It had passed into softer silk, into a more 
dedicate colour ; it had become more beautiful, and 
holding the dream-gowTi in hef hands, she sat with 
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it in the moonlight thinking how fair he would hnd 
her in it Once her hands went to her hair, and 
then she dropped them again. 

^ I must begin to dress myself ; I mustn't keep 
him waiting.* 

The moonlight lay still upon her knees, but little 
by little the moon moved up the sky, leanng her in 
the shadow.^ 

It was at this moment, as the shadows grew denser 
about old Margaret, that the cl^ild who was dancing 
at the ball came to think of her who had given her 
her gown, and who was waiting for her. It was in 
the middle of a reel she was dancing, and she was 
dancing it with Mr, Roche, that she felt that some- 
thing had happened to her aunt. 

^ Mr. Roche,’ she said, you must let me go away ; 
1 cannot dance any more to-night. I am sure that 
something has happened to my aunt, the old woma^ 
Margaret Kirwin, who lives with us in the LoSfge. 
It was she who lent me this gown. This was her 
wedding gown, and for sixty-five yefars it has never 
been out of her possession. She has hardly allowed 
anyone to see it^; but she said that I was like her, 
and she heard me crying because 1 had no gown to 
go to the ball, juid so she lent me her wedding 
gown.* 

* You look very nice, Molly, in the wedding gown, 
and this is only a fancy.’ Seeing the girl was fright- 
ened and wanted to go, he said : * But why do you 
think that anything has happened to your aunt T 

^ She is very old.* ^ 

‘ But she isn’t much older than she was when y>u 
left her.’ 
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^Lct me go, M.. Roche; I think I must go. I 
feel sure that something has happened to her. I 
never had such a feeling before, and I couldn*t have 
that feeling if there was no reason for it.' 

^ Well, if you must go.' 

She glanced to where the moon was shining and 
ran down the drive, leaving Mr. Roche looking after 
her, wondering if after all she might *have had a 
warning of the old woman’s death. The night was 
one of those beautiful nights in May, when the moon 
soars high in the sky, and all the woods and fields 
are clothed in the green of spring. But the stillness 
of Ijjie night frightened Molly, and when she stopped 
to pick up her dress she heard the ducks chattering 
in the reeds. The world seemed divided into dark- 
ness and light. The hawthorn-trees threw black 
shadows that reached into the hollows, and Molly 
dare to go by the path that led through a 
little wood, lest she should meet Death there. For 
now it seemed to her that she was running a race 
witji Death, and that she must get to the cottage 
biifbre him. She did not dare to take the short cut, 
but she ran till her breath failed her. She ran on 
again, but when she went through the wicket she 
knew that Death had been before her. She knocked 
twice ; receiving no answer she tried the latch, and 
was surprised to find the door uiHocked. Tliere was 
a little fire among the ashes, and after blowing the 
sod for some time she managed to li^ht the candle, 
and holding it high she looked about the kitchen. 

^ Auntie, are you asle ip ? Have the others gone 
to bed ?' 

She ap]>roac[ied a few steps, and then a strange 
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curiosity came over her, and though she had always 
feared death she now looked curiously upon death, 
and she thought that she saw the likeness which her 
aunt had often noticed. 

* Yes,* she said, ‘ she is like me. I shall be like 
that some day if I live long enough.* 

And then she knocked at the door of the room 
where her jiarents were sleeping. 



THE CLERK’S QUESt 

OR thirty years Edward Dempsey had 
worked low down in the list of clerks in 
‘he firm of Quin and Wee. He did his 
work so well that he seemed born to 
do it, and it was felt that any change in 
which Dempsey was concerned would be unlucky. 
Managers had looked at Dempsey doubtingly and 
had left him in his habits. New partners had come 
the business, but Dempsey showed no sign of 
interest He was interested only in his desk. 
There it was by the dim window — there were his 
pens, there was his penwiper, there was the ruler; 
there was the blotting-pad. Dempsey was always 
the first to arrive and the last to leave. Once in 
thirty years of service he had accepted a holiday ; it 
had been a topic of conversation all the morning, 
and the clerks tittered when he came into the bank 
in the afternoon saying he hacf been looking into the 
shop windows, and had come down to the bank to 
see how they were getting on. 

An obscure, clandestine, taciturn little man occupy- 
ing in life only the sj^ace necessary to bend over a 
desk, and who^ conical head leaned to one side as 
if in token of his humility. 
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It seemed that Dempsey had no other ambition 
than to be allowed to stagnate at a desk to the end 
of his life, and this modest ambition would have 
been realized had it not been for a slight accident — 
the single accident that had found its way into 
Dempsey* s well-ordered and closely-guarded life. 
One summer's day, when the heat of the areas was 
rising and filling the open window, Dempsey's 
somnol^scent senses were moved by a soft and suave 
perfume. At first he was puzzled to say whence it 
came ; then he perceived that it had come from the 
bundle of cheques which he held in his hand ; and 
then that the odoriferous paper was a pale pifik 
cheque in the middle of the bundle. He had hardly 
seen a flower for thirty years, and could not deter- 
mine whether the odour was that of mignonette, or 
honeysuckle, or violet. But at that moment the 
cheques were called for ; he handed them to kiss* 
suj>erior, and with cool hand and clear brain con- 
tinued to make entries in the ledger.until the bank 
^closed, • 

But that nigh|, just as he was falling asleep, & 
remembrance of the insinuating perfume returned 
to him. He wondered whose cheque it was, and 
regretted not having looked at the signature, and 
many times during the succeeding weeks he paused 
as he was making entries in the ledger to think if 
the haunting perfume were rose, lavender, or 
mignonette. It ivas not the scent of rose, he was 
sure of that. And a vague swaying of hope began. 
Dreams that had died or had Aever been bom floated 
up like things from the depths of thb sea, and many 
old things that he had dreamed about or had never 
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dreamed at all dn/ted about. Out of the depths of 
life a hope that he had never known, or that the 
severe rule of his daily life had checked long ago, 
began its struggle for life ; and when the same sweet 
odour came again — he knew now it was the scent of 
heliotrope — his heart was lifted and he was over- 
come in a sweet, possessive trouble. He sought for 
the cheque amid the bundle of cheques^ and finding 
it, he pressed the paper to his face. The qheque 
was written in a thin, feminine handwriting, and 
was signed ^Henrietta Brown,’ and the name and 
handwriting were pregnant with occult significances 
in Qempsey’s disturbed mind. His hand paused amid 
the entries, and he grew suddenly aware of some 
dim, shadowy form, gracile and sweet-smelling as the 
spring — moist shadow of wandering cloud, emanation 
of earth, or woman herself? Dempsey pondered, and 
lii^absent-mindedness was noticed, and occasioned 
comment among the clerks. 

For the first tipie in his life he was glad when the 
office hours were over. He wanted to be alone, he 
waited to think, he felt he must abandon himself to 
the new influence that had so suddenly and un- 
expectedly entered his life. Henrietta Brown ! the 
name persisted in his mind like a half-forgotten, 
half-remembered tune ; and in his efforts to realize 
her beauty he stopped before the photographic dis- 
plays in the shop windows ; but none of the famous 
or the infamous celebrities there heljujd him in the 
least. He could only realize Henrietta Brown by 
turning his thoughts frojh without and seeking the 
intimate sense of Iter perfumed cjieques. The end 
of eveiy month brought a cheque from Henrietta 
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Browiij and for a few moments the clerk was trans- 
ported and lived beyond himself. 

An idea had fixed itself in his mind. He knew 
not if Henrietta Brown was young or old, pretty or 
ugly, married or single ; the perfume and the name 
were sufficient, and could no longer be separated 
from the i(Jea, now forcing its way through the 
fissures in the failing brain of this poor little 
bachelpr clerk — that idea of light and love and 
grace so inherent in man, but which rigorous 
circumstance had compelled Dempsey to banish 
from his life. 

Dempsey had had a mother to support for nnany 
years, and had found it impossible to economize. 
But since her death he had laid by about a hundred 
and fifty pounds ; he thought of this money with awe, 
and, awed by his good fortune, he thought how much 
more he might save before he was forced to L 
his employment ; and to have touched a penny of his 
savings would have seemed to him a sin n^r ,to 
sacrilege. Yet he did not hesitate for a sLigle 
moment to sen(l Henrietta Brown, whose address he 
had been able to obtain through the bank books, a 
diamond brooch which had cost twenty pounds. He 
omitted to say wlience it had come, and for days he 
lived in a warm wopderment, satisfied in the thought 
that slu was wearing something that he had seen and 
touched. 

His ide>d was now by him and always, and its* 
dominion was so complete that he neglected his 
duties at the bank, and^ was censured by the 
amazed manager. The change of his condition was so 
obvious that it became the subject for gossip, and jokes 
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were now beginning to pass into serious conj ictiir- 
ing. Dempsey took no notice, and his plans matured 
amid jokes and theories. The desire to write and 
reveal himself to his beloved had become imperative ; 
and after some very slight hesitation — for he was 
moved more by instinct tlian by reason — he wrote a 
letter urging the fatality of the circumstances that 
separated them, and explaining rather than excusing 
this revelation of his identity. His letter vast full of 
deference, but at the same time it left no doubt as 
to the nature of his attachments and hopes. The 
answer to this letter was a polite note begging him 
notf to persist in this correspondence, and warning 
him that if he did it would become necessary to 
write to the manager of the bank. But the* return 
of his brooch did not dissuade Dempsey from the 
pursuit of his ideal ; and as time went by it became 
dfftre and more impossible for him to refrain from 
writing love-letters and sending occasional presents 

jewellery. When the letters and jewellery were 
retlirned to bun he put them away carelessly, and he 
bought the first sparkle of diamonds that caught his 
fancy, and forwarded ring, bracelet, and ear-ring, 
with whatever words of rapturous love that came up 
in his mind. 

One day he was called into J;be manager’s room, 
severely reprimanded, and eventually pardoned in 
consideration of his long and faithful services. But 
the reprimands of his employers wefe of no use, and 
he continued to write to Henrietta Brown, growing 
more and more carel&s of his secret, dropping 
brooches about tfie office, and letters. At last the 
story was whispered from desk to desk. Dempsey’s 
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dismissa] was the only course open to the firm ; and 
it was with much regret that the partners told their 
old servant that his services were no longer 
required. 

To their surprise Dempsey seemed quite unaffected 
by his dismissal ; he even seemed relieved, and left 
the bank smijing, thinking of Henrietta, bestowing no 
thought on his want of means. He did ftot even 
think of providing himself with money by the sale 
of some of the jewellery he hac\ about him, nor of 
going to his lodging and packing up his clothes, he 
did not think how he should get to Edinburgh — it 
was there that she lived. He thought of her d^en 
to the exclusion of the simplest means of reaching 
her, arid was content to walk about the fields in 
happy mood, watching for glimpses of some 
evanescent phantom at the wood’s edge wearing a 
star on her forehead, or catching sight in the 
depths of a glistening shoulder and feet flying towards 
the reeds. Full of happy aspiration he wandered, 
seeking the country through the m^y straggliii^ 
villages that hang like children round the skirts of 
Dublin, and passing through one of these at night- 
fall, and, feeling tired, he turned into the bar of an 
inn, and asked for a bit to eat. 

‘ You look as if ycvi’d come a long w^ay, Mister.* 

‘ I have come a good twenty miles, and I'll have 
to go a good few more before I reach Edinburgh.’ 

^ And what niight you be going to Edinburgh for 
— if you’ll excuse me asking ?' 

^ I am going to the lady 1 love, and 1 am taking 
her beautiful presetits of jewellery.' 

The two rough fellows exchanged glances ; and it 
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is easy to imagine how Dempsey was induced to let 
them have his diamonds, so that inquiries might be 
made of a friend round the corner regarding their 
value. After waiting a little while, Dempsey jmid 
for his bread and cheese, and went in search of the 
thieves. But the face of Henrietta Brown obliterated 
all remembrance of thieves and diamonds, and he 
wandered for a few days, sustained by his dream and 
the crusts that his appearance drew from the pitiful. 
At last he even neglected to ask for a crust, and, 
foodless, followed the beckoning vision, from sunrise 
to sundown. 

I^was a soft, quiet summer’s night when Dempsey 
lay down to sleep for the last time. He was very 
tired, he had been wandering all day, and threw 
himself on the grass by the road-side. He lay there 
looking up at the stars, thinking of Henrietta, know- 
i»§^that everything was slipping away, and he passing 
into a diviner sense. Henrietta seemed to be coming 
ni^grej^ to him apd revealing herself more clearly ; 
andtwhen the word of death was in his throat, and 
hi? eyes opened for the last time, it ^eemed to him 
that one of the stars came down from the sky and 
laid its bright face upon his shoulder. 
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S I searched for a penny it began to rain. 
The blind man opened a parcel^ and I 
saw that it contained a small tarpaulin 
cape. But the several coats I wore 
made it difficult to find my change ; I 
thought I had better forego my charity that day, 
and walked quickly away. 

^ Eight or nine hours a day waiting for alms imkk 
earthly lot,’ I said, and walking towards the river 
and leaning on the parapet, I wondered if heyre^^- 
nized the passing steps — ^if he recognized my steps 
-—and associated them vith a penny. Of what lisc 
that he should know the different steps ? If he kne>^ 
them there would be anticipation and disappoint- 
ments. But a dog would make life comprehensible 
and I imagined a companionship, a mingling o1 
muteness and blindness, and the joy that would 
brigliten the darkness when the dog leaped eagerly 
upon the blind man’s knees. I imagined the joy 
of warm feet and limb, and the sudden poke of the 
muzzle. A dog would bef a link to bind the blind 
beggar to the friendship of life. '' Now why has this 
small blind man, with a face as jmle as a plant that 
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never sees the sun, not a dog ? A dog is the natural 
link, and the only link, that binds the blind beggar 
to the friendship of life. 

Looking round, I could see that he was taking off 
his little cape, for it had ceased raining. But in a 
few weeks it would raiii every day, and the wind 
would blow from the river in great gusfe. ^ Will he 
brave arfbther winter ?* I asked myself. ‘ Iron blasts 
will sweep through the passage ; they will fihd him 
through the tom shirt and the poor grey trousers, 
.the tom waistcoat, the black jacket, and the threads 
bare overcoat — someone's cast-off garaient. But 
he %nay have been bom blind, or he may have 
become blind ; in any case he has been blind for 
many years, and if he persists in living he will have 
to brave many winters in that passage, for he is not 
an old man. What instinct compels him to bear his 
dilk life ? Is he afraid to kill himself ? Does this 
fear spring from physical or from religious motives ? 

hell ? Surely no other motive would enable 
hint to endure*his life.* 

^n my intolerance for all life but my own I thought 
1 could estimate the value of the Great Mockery, 
and I asked myself angrily why he persisted in 
living. I asked myself why I helped him to live. It 
would be better that he should throw himself at 
once into the river. And this was reason talking to 
me, and it told me that the most charitable act I 
could do would be to help him over the parapet. 
But behind reason there is instinct, and in obedience 

• A 

to an impulse, which I could not weigh or appre- 
ciate, I went to the blind man ahd put money into 
his hand ; the small coin slipped through his hngers ; 
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they were so cold that he could not retain it, and I 
had to pick it from the ground. 

‘ Thankee, sir. Can you tell, sir, what time it is 
This little question was my recompense. He and 
I wanted to know the time of day. I asked him 
why he wanted to know the time, and he told me 
because tha^. evening a friend was coming to fetch 
him. And, wondering who that friend liiight be, 
and heping he might tell me, I asked him about his 
case of pencils, expressing a hope that he sold them. 
He answered that he was doing a nice bit of tradings, 
' The boys about here are a trouble,* he said, ^ but 
the }X)liceman on the beat is a friend of mine, •and 
he watches them and makes them count the pencils 
they take. The other day they robbed me, and he 
gave them such a cuffing that I don't think they'll 
take my pencils again. You see, sir, I keep the 
money I take for the pencils in the left pocket, ll*id 
the money that is given to me I keep in the right 
pocket. In this way I know if my accounts 
right when I make them up in the evening,* 

Now where, V in what lonely room, does he sit 
making up his accounts ? But, not wishing to seem 
inquisitorial, 1 turned the conversation. 

^ I suppose you know some of the passers-by.’ 

'Yes, 1 know a tidy few. There’s one gentleman 
who gives me a penny every day, but he’s gone 
abroad, I hear, and six}>ence a week is a big drop.’ 

As I had giv^n him a penny a day all the summer, 

I assumed he was speaking of me. And my sixpence 
a week meant a day’s diimer^perhaps two days’ dinner! 
It was only necessHry for me to withhold my charity 
to give him ease. He would hardly be able to live 
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without my charity, and if one of his other patrons 
were to do likewise the world would be freed from a 
life that I could not feel to be of any value. 

So do we judge the world if we rely on our reason, 
but instinct clings like a child and begs like a child, 
and my instinct begged me to succour this poor man, 
to give him a penny every day, to find put what his 
condition was, and to stop for a chat every time I 
gave him my penny. I had obeyed my instjnct all 
the summer, and noW reason had intervened, reason 
was in rebellion, and for a long time I avoided, or 
seemed to a oid, the passage where the blind man 
sat ^or eight or nine hours, glad to receive, but never 
asking for alms. 

I think I forgot the blind man for several months. 
I only remembered him when I was sitting at home, 
or when I was at the other side of the town, and 
soinetimes I thought I made myself little excuses 
not to pass through the passage. Our motives are 
^i^u^ complex,, and many, and one is never quite 
ighre why one does a thing, and if I were to say that 
I Mid not give the blind man pennies that winter 
because I believed it better to deprive him of his 
means of livelihood and force him out of life than to 
help him to remain in life and suffer, I should be 
saying what was certainly unt^e, yet the idea was 
in my mind, and I experienced more than one twinge 
of conscience when I passed through the passage. 

I experienced remorse when I hurried past him, too 
selfish to unbutton my coat, for every time I hap- 
pefled to pass him it was raining or blowing very 
hard, and every tftne I hurried away trying to find 
reasons why he bore his mkerable life. I hurried to 
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my business^ my head full of chatter about St. Simon 
Stylites, telling myself that he saw God far away at 
the end of the sky, His immortal hands filled with 
immortal recompenses ; reason chattered about the 
compensation of celestial choirs, but instinct told me 
that the blind man standing in the stone passage 
knew of no such miraculous consolations. 

As the winter advanced, as the winds grew 
harsher, my avoidance of the passage grew more 
marked, and one day I stopped to think, and ask 
myself why I avoided it. 

There was a faint warmth in the sky, and I heard 
my heart speaking quite distinctly, and it said : « 

* Go to the blind man — what matter about your ten 
minutes’ delay ; you have been unhappy since you 
refrained from alms-giving, and the blind beggar can 
feel the new year beginning.’ 

' You see, sir, I have added some shirt buttons amd 
studs to the pencils. I don’t know how they will go, 
but one never knows till one tries.* ^ ^ 

Then he told me it was smallpox that destroyed 
his eyes, and he was only eighteen at the time. * 

^You must have suffered very much when they 
told you your sight was going ?’ 

^ Yes, sir. I had the hump for six weeks.’ 

^ What do you mean ?’ 

^ It doubled me up, that it did. I sat with my 
head in my hands for six weeks.’ 

^ And after that ?' 

^ I didn’t think any more about it — what was the 
good ?’ t 

* Yes, but it must be difficult nbt to think, sitting 
here all alone.’ 
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^One mustn’t allow oneself to give way. One 
would break down altogether if one did. I’ve some 
friends, and in the evening I get plenty of exercise/ 

^ What do you do in the evenings?* 

‘I turn a hay-cutting machine in a stable/ 

^ And you’re quite contented ?* 

^ I don’t think, sir, a happier man than I passes 
through this gateway once a month/ * 

He told me his little boy came to fetch him in the 
evening. • 

^ You’re married ?’ 

^Yes, sir, and Fve got four children. They’re 
goifig away for their holidays next week.' 

‘ Where are they going ?' 

* To the sea. It will do them good ; a blow on 
the beach will do them a power of good.’ 

^ And when they come back they will tell you 
al)Out it ?’ 

^Yes.’ 

'And do you ever go away for a holiday ?’ 

"East year 1 went with a policeman. A gentle- • 
man who passes this way, one of my friends, paid 
four shillings for me. We had a* nice dinner in a 
public-house for a shilling, and then we went for a 
walk.’ 

' And this year are you going with the policeman ?* 

' I hope so, a friend of minf gave me half-a-crown 
towards it’ 

' ril give you the rest.' 

' Thankee, sir.' 

♦ A soft south wind yas blowing, and an instinct as 
soft and as gantle filled my heart, and I went 
towards some trees. The new leaves were beginning 
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in the high branches. I was sitting where sparrows 
were building their nests^ and very soon I seemed 
to see farther into life than I had ever seen before. 
^WeVe here/ I said, ^for the purpose of learning 
what life is, and the blind beggar has taught me 
a great deal, something that I could not have learnt 
out of a book, a deeper truth than any book con- 
tains. . . .* ‘And then I ceased to think, for think- 
ing is a folly when a soft south wind is blowing and 
an instinct as soft and as gentle fills the heart. 



so ON HE FARES 

IS mother had forbidden him to stray 
about the roads and, standing at the 
garden gate, little Ulick Burke often 
thought he would like to run down to 
the canal and watch the boats passing. 
His father used to take him for walks along the tow- 
ing path, but his father had gone away to the wars 
tw^^ears ago, and standing by the garden gate he 
remembered how his father used to stop to talk to 
thi^ lock-keepers. Their talk turned often upon the 
can^lsand its business, and Ulick remembered that 
the* canal ended in the Shannon, and that the barges 
met ships coming up from the sea. • 

He was a pretty child with bright blue eyes, soft 
curls, and a shy winning manner, and he stood at the 
garden gate thinking how the boats rose up in the 
locks, how the gate opened ancf let the boats free, 
and he wondered if his father had gone away to the 
* war in one of the barges . He felt ^^re if he were 
going away to the war he would go in a barge. And 
he ifrondered if the bar^ went as far as the war or 
only as far as the Shannon. He would like to ask 
his mother, but she would say he was troubling her 
201 
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with foolish questions, or she would begin to think 
again that he wanted to run away from home. He 
wondered if he were to hide himself in one of the 
barges whether it would take him to a battlefield 
where he would meet his father walking about with 
a gun upon his shoulder. 

And leaning against the gate-post, he swung one 
foot across the other, though he had been told by his 
mother that he was like one of the village children 
when he did it. But his mother was always telling 
him not to do something, and he could not remember 
everything he must not do. He had been told noT 
to go to the canal lest he should fall in, nor inV> the 
field lest he should tear his trousers. He had been 
told he must not run about in the garden lest he 
should tread on the flowers, and his mother was 
always telling him he was not to talk to the school 
children as they came back from school, thougJi, he 
did not want to talk to them. There was a time 
when he would have liked to talk to them r^xow^e 
ran to the other side of the garden when they, were 
coming home from school ; but there was no place 
in the garden where he could hide himself from 
them, unless he got into the dry ditch. The school 
children were very naughty children ; they climbed 
up the bank, and, holding on to the paling, they 
mocked at him ; and their mockery was to ask him 
the way to ^ Hill Cottage * ; for his mother had had 
the name paipted on the gate, and no one else in* 
the parish had given their cottage a name. 

However, he liked the |dry ditch, and undef the 
branches, where the wren had built her nest, Ulick 
was out of his mother's way, and out of the way of 
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the boys ; and lying among the dead leaves he could 
think of the barges floating away, and of his tall 
father who wore a red coat and let him pull his 
moustache. He was content to lie in the ditch for 
hours, thinking he was a bargeman and that he would 
like to use a sail. His father had told him that the 
boats had sails on the Shannon — if so jt would be 
easy to sail to the war; and, breaking off in the 
middle of some wonderful war adventure, some tale 
about his father and* his father's soldiers, he would 
^row interested in the life of the ditch, in the 
cbming and going of the wren, in the chirrup of a 
bird an the tall larches that grew beyond the paling. 

Beyond the paling there was a wood full of moss- 
grown stones and trees overgrown with ivy, and 
Uliok thought that if he only dared to get over the 
paling and face the darkness of the hollow on the 
otlw side of the paling, he could run across the 
meadow and call from the bank to a steersman. 
Uh^Sl^rsman n^ight take him away 1 But he was 
afraid his mother might follow him on the next 
bafge, and he dreamed a story of barges drawn by 
the swiftest horses in Ireland. * 

But dreams are but a makeshift life. He was 
very unhappy, and though he knew it was wrong he 
could not help laying plans for esca])e. Sometimes 
he thought that the best plan would be to set fire to 
the house ; for while his mother was carrying pails 
of water from the backyard, he would run away ; but 
he did not dare to think out his 'plan of setting fire 
to fhe house, lest one o| the spirits which dwelt in 
the hollow beyoncF the paling should come and drag 
him down a hole. 
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One day he forgot to hide himself in the ditch, 
and the big boy climbed up the bank, and asked him 
to give him some gooseberries, and though Ulick 
would have feared to gather gooseberries for himself, 
he did not like to refuse the boy, and he gave him 
some, hoping that the big boy would not laugh at 
him again. And they became friends, and very soon 
he was friends with them all, and they had many 
talks clustered in the comer, the children holding 
on to the palings, and Uliek' hiding behind the 
hollyhocks ready to warn them. ^ 

^ It’s all right, she’s gone to the village,* Ulick 
said. One day the big boy asked him to comer with 
them ; they were going to spear eels in the brook, 
and he was emboldened to get over the fence, and 
to follow across the meadow, through the hazels, and 
very soon it seemed to him that they had wandered 
to the world’s end. At last they came to the W3ok 
and the big boy turned up his trousers, and Ulick 
saw him lifting the stones with his left 
plunging a fork into the water with his right. When 
he brought up a struggling eel at the end of Ihe 
fork, Ulick clapped his hands and laughed, and he 
had never been so happy in his life before. 

After a time there were no more stones to raise, 
and sitting on the bank they began to tell stories. 
His companions asted him when his father was 
coming back from the wars, and he told them how 
his father used to take him for walks up the canal, 
and how they used* to meet a man who had a tame 
rat in his ix>cket. Suddenly the boys and girls 
started up, crying, ' Here’s the faAner,* and they ran 
wOdly across the fields. However, they got to the 
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high road long before the farmer could catch them^ 
and his escape enchanted Ulick. Then the children 
went their different ways, the big boy staying with 
Ulick, who thought he must offer him some goose- 
berries. So they crossed the fence together and 
crouched under the bushes » and ate the gooseberries 
till they wearied of them. Afterwards they went to 
look at the bees, and while looking at the insects 
crawling in and out of their little door, Ulick caught 
sight of his mother, And she coming towards them. 
Ulick cried out, but the big boy was caught before 
Tte could reach the fence, and Ulick saw that, big as 
the iK>y was, he could not save himself from a 
slapping. He kicked out, and then blubbered, and 
at last got away. In a moment it would be Ulick's 
turn, and he feared she would beat him more than 
she had beaten the boy, for she hated him, whereas 
sh^ji^as only vexed with the boy; she would give 
him bread and water ; he had often had a beating 
au(ibi;^ad and water for a lesser wickedness than 
the ^bringing of one of the village boys into the 
gaftlen to eat gooseberries. 

He put up his right hand and laved his right 
cheek, and then she tried to slap him on the left, 
but he put up his left hand, and this went on until 
she grew so angry that Ulick thought he had better 
allow her to slap him, for if sh^ did not slap him at 
once she might kill him, 

^Down with your hands, sir, dqwn with your 
hands, sir,’ she cried, but before he had time to let 
her* slap him, she said, will give you enough of 
bees,* and she cau^t one that had just rested on a 
flower and put it down his neck. The l)ee stung 
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him in the neck where the flesh is softest, and he 
ran away screaming, unable to rid himself of the 
bee. He broke through the hedges of sweet pea, 
and he dashed through the poppies, trampling 
through the flower beds, until he reached the dry 
ditch. 

There is something frightful in feeling a stinging 
insect in one’s back, and Ulick lay in the *dry ditch, 
rolling among the leaves in anguish. He thought 
he was stung all over ; he heard his mother laughing 
and she called him a coward through an opening Jp 
the bushes, but he knew she could not follow him 
down the ditch. His neck had already began to 
swell, but he forgot the pain of the sting in hatred. 
He felt he must hate his mother, however wicked 
it might be to do so. His mother had often slapped 
him ; he had heard of boys being slapped, but no 
one had ever put a bee down a boy’s back bo^re ; 
he felt he must always hate her, and creeping up 
through the brambles to wliere he^ could gek 
of the garden, he waited until he sa*W her walk up 
the path into the house ; and then, stealing bacC to 
the bottom of the ditch, he resolved to get over the 
|>aling. A few minutes after he heard her calling 
him, and then he climbed the paling, and he crossed 
the dreaded hollow^ stumbling over the old stones. 

As he crossed the meadow he caught sight of a 
boat coming through the lock, but the lock-keeper 
knew him by Mght, and irould tell the bargeman 
where he came frcAn, and he would be sent home to 
his mother. He ran on, tming to get ahead of^ the 
boat, creeping through hedges,'* frightened lest he 
should not be able to find the canal ! Now he 
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stopped^ sure that he had lost it ; his brain seemed 
to be giving way, and he ran like a mad child up the 
bank. Oh, what joy I The canal flowed underneath 
the bank. The horse had just passed, the barge 
was coming, and Ulick ran down the bank calling to 
the bargeman. He plunged into the water, getting 
through the bulrushes. Half of the ^ barge had 
passed him, and he held out his hands. The ground 
gave way and he went under the water ; green light 
took the place of day* and when he struggled to the 
surface he saw the rudder moving. He went under 
a^aiii, and remembered no more until he opened his 
eyes #nd saw the bargeman leaning over him. 

^Now, what ails you to be throwing yourself into 
the water in that way 7 " 

Ulick closed his eyes ; he had no strength for 
answering him, and a little while after he heard 
som^ie come on board the barge, and he guessed 
it must be the man who drove the horse. He lay 
wit^hw eyes clpsed, hearing the men talking of 
what they should do with him. He heard a third 
voi!;e, and guessed it must be a man come up from 
the cabin. This man said it would be better to take 
14m back to the last lock, and they began to argue 
about who should carry him. Ulick was terribly 
frightened, and he was just going to beg of them 
not to bring him back when he heard one of them 
say, ' It will be easier to leave him at the next lock.* 
Soon after, he felt the boat start again, and when 
Ulick opened his eyes, he saw hedges gliding past, 
andT he hoped the next Ifck was a long way off. 

* Nom%’ said the ?teersinan, * since you are awaking 
out of your faint, you*ll be telling us where you 
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come from, because we want to send you home 
again/ 

^ Oh/ he said, ^ from a long way off, the Shannon/ 

* The Shannon !’ said the bargeman. ' Why, that 
is more than seventy miles away. How did you 
come up here ?’ 

It was a dreadful moment. Ulick knew he must 
give some good answer or he would find thimself in 
his mother’s keeping very soon. But what answer 
was he to give ? It was half dccident, half cunning 
that made him speak of the Shannon. The steers- 
man said again, ^ The Shannon is seventy miles aws^J^, 
how did you get up here ?’ and by this time JLIlick 
was aware that he must make the bargemen believe 
he had hidden himself on one of the boats coming 
up from the Shannon, and that he had given the 
bargeman some money, and then he burst into tears 
and told them he had been very unhappy at l^ ynn e j 
and when they asked him why he had been unhappy, 
he did not answer, but lie promised he woul^l nqf be 
a naughty boy any more if they would take him^ack 
to the Shannon. He would be a good boy and mot 
run away again. His pretty face and speech per- 
suaded the bargemen to bring him back to the 
Shannon ; it was decided to say nothing about him 
to the lock-keeper, and he was carried down to the 
cabin. He had oft^^n asked his father if he might 
see the bargeman’s cabin ; and his father had 
promised him ^that the next time they went to the ‘ 
canal he should go on board a barge and see the 
cabin ; but his father had^^gone away to the i^ars. 
Now he was in the bargeman’s ‘-cabin, and he won- 
dered if they were going to give him supper and if 
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he would be a bai^eman himself when he grew up 
to be a man. 

Some miles farther the boat bumped the edge of 
the bridge, and on the other side of the bridge there 
was the lock, and he heard the lock gate shut behind 
the boat and the water pour into the lock ; the lock 
seemed a long time filling, and he was frightened 
lest the Igck-man might come down to t&e cabin, for 
there was no place where he could hide. 

After passing through the lock one of the men 
came down to see him, and he was taken on deck, 
l|id in the calm of the evening Ulick came to look 
upon^ the bargemen as his good angels. They gave 
him some of their supper, and when they arrived at 
the next lock they made their beds on the deck, the 
night being so warm. It seemed to Ulick that he 
had never seen the night before, and he watched the 
sunset fading streak by streak, and imagined he was 
the captain of a ship sailing in the Shannon. The 
sta^ wjfe so bright that he could not sleep, and it 
amused him •make up a long story about the 
bangemen snoring by his side. The story ended 
with the sunset and then the niglft was blue all 
over, and raising himself out of his blanket he 
‘itched the moonlight rippling down the canal. 
Then the night grew grey. He began to feel very 
cold, and wrapped himself in hi^lanket tightly, and 
the world got so white that Ulick grew afraid, and 
he was not certain whether it would not be better 
to escape from the boat and runaway while every- 
body slept. 

He lay awake maturing his little plan, seeing the 
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greyness pass away and the sky fill up with pink and 
fleecy clouds. 

One of the men roused, and, without saying a 
word, went to fetch a horse from the stables, and 
another went to boil the kettle in the cabin, and 
Ulick asked if he might help him ; and while he 
blew the fire he heard the water running into the 
lock, and thought what a fool they were i|iaking of 
the lock-keeper, and when the boat was well on its 
way tbwards the next lock the steersman called him 
to come up, and they breakfasted together. Ulick 
would have wished this life to go on for ever, but t\j0 
following day the steersman said : ^ 

^ There is only one lock more between this and 
our last stopping-place. Keep a look-out for your 
mother’s cottage.’ 

He promised he would, and he beguiled them all 
the evening with pretended discoveries. That cabin 
was liis mot tier’s cabin. No, it was farther on, he 
remembered those willow trees. Ulick’s o]:^ect|vas 
to get as far away from his home aSi possible ; tj get 
as near to the Shannon as he could. 

^ There’s not'a mile between us and the Shannon 
now,* said the steersman. believe you’ve l>een 
telling us a lot of lies, my young man.’ 

Ulick said his mother lived Just outside the town, 
they would see the iiouse when they passed through 
the last lock, and he planned to escape that night, 
and about an hour before the dawn he got up, and, • 
glancing at the sloaping men, he stepped ashore and 
ran until he felt very tired. And when he couM go 
no farther he lay down in ^he hay in an outhouse. 

A woman found him in the hay some hours after. 
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and he told her his stor^, and as the woman seemed 
very kind he laid some stress on his mothers cruelty. 
He mentioned that his mother had put a bee down 
his neck, and bending down his head he showed her 
where the bee had stung him. She stroked his pretty 
curls and looked into his blue eyes, and she said that 
anyone who could put a bee down a boy's neck must 
be a she-devil. 

She was a lone widow longing for someone to look 
after, and in a very short time Ulick was as much 
loved by his chance rnotlu^r as he had been hated by 
I his real mot her. 

yhree years afterwards she died, and Ulick had to 
leave the cottage. 

He was now a little over thirteen, and knew the 
ships and their sailors, and he went away in one of 
the ships that came up the river, and sailed many 
times round the coast of Ireland, and up all the 
hartours of Ireland. He led a wild, rough life, and 
tlis flight from home was remembered like a tale 
h^ard in iniS^riby, until one day, as he was steering 
kis ship up the Shannon, a desire to see what they 
were doing at home came ovei* him. The ship 
dropped anchor, and he went to the canal to watch 
^the boats going home. And it was not long before 
he was asking one of the bargemen if he would take 
him on board. He knew wHkt the rules were, and 
he knew they could be broken, and how, and he said 
if they would take him he would be careful the lock- 
men did not see him, and the jDumey began. 

•The month was dul^, so the days were as endless 
and the country*was as green and as full of grass as 
they were when he had come down the canal, and 
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the horse strained along the path> sticking his toes 
into it just as he had done ten years ago ; and when 
they came to a dangerous place Ulick saw the man 
who was driving the horse take hold of his tail, just 
as he had seen him do ten years ago. 

^ I think those are the rushes, only there are no 
trees, and the bank doesn't seem so high.* And 
then he said as the bargeman was going to stop his 
horse, ^ No, I am wrong. It isn't there.' 

They went on a few miles farther, and the same 
thing happened again. At last he said, * Now 1 am 
sure it is there.’ 

And the bargeman called to the man who 
driving the horse and stopped him, and Ulick jumped 
from the boat to the bank. 

^ That was a big leap you took,' said a small boy 
who was standing on the bank. ^It is well you 
didn't fall in.’ 

'Why did you say that?' said Ulick, 'is your 
mother telling you not to go down t<\^ th^ 
canal ?’ ‘ 

' Look at the frog ! he's going to jump into tht 
water,’ said the li«;le boy. 

He was the same age as Ulick was when Ulick 
ran away, and he was dressed in the same little 
trousers and little boots and socks, and he had a 
little grey cap. Ulick^ hair had grown darker now, 
but it had been as fair and as curly as this little 
boy’s, and he asked him if his mother forbade him 
to go down to the cafiial. 

' Are you a bargeman ? Do you steer the h&r^e 
or do you drive the horse ?’ * 

' ni tell you alK)ut the barge if you'll tell me 
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about your mother. Does she tell you not io come 
down to the canal ?’ 

The boy turned away his head and nodded it: 

* Does she beat you if she catches you here 

* Oh, no, mother never beats me.* 

' Is she kind to you V 

'Yes, she’s very kind, she lives up there, and 
there’s i garden to our cottage, and the name " Hill 
Cottage ** is paintetj up on the gate-post.* 

' Now,’ said Ulick, ' tell me your name.* 

' My name is Ulick.* 

* Ulick ! And what’s your other name V 
'Ulick Burke.’ 

'Ulick Burke!* said the big Ulick. 'Well, my 
name is the same. And I used to live at Hill 
Cottage too.* 

The boy did not answer. 

'*Uihom do you live with V 
'1 live with mother.’ 

^ Aitt! what’s her name ?’ 

'•Well, Burke is her name,’ said the boy. 

*' But her front name ?’ 

' Catherine.’ 

'And where’s your father 
' Oh, father’s a soldier ; he’s away.’ 

' But my father was a soldigr too, and I used to 
live in that cottage.’ 

' And where have you been ever since ?* 

' Oh,* he said, ' I’ve been a sa^or. • I think I will 
go jn the cottage with you.’ 

' Yes,’ said little Ulick, ' come up and see mother, 
and you’ll tell me w^here you’ve been sailing,’ and he 
put his hand into the seafarer’s. 
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And now the seafarer began to lose his reckoning ; 
the compass no longer pointed north. He had been 
away for ten years, and coming back he had found 
his own self, the self that had jumped into the water 
at this place ten years ago. Why had not the little 
boy done as he had done, and been pulled into the 
barge and gone away. If this had happened Ulick 
would have believed he was dreaming or thaft; he was 
mad. But the little boy was leading him, yes, he 
remembered the way, there was the cottage, and its 
paling, and its hollyhocks. And there was his mother 
coming out of the house, and very little changed. - 

' Ulick, where have you been ? Oh, you naughty 
boy,’ and she caught the little boy up and kissed 
him. And so engrossed was her attention in her 
little son that she had not noticed the man he had 
brought home with him. 

* Now who is this she said. 

^Oh, mother, he jumj)ed from the boat to the 
bank, and he will tell you, mother, that I '^as rfot 
near the bank.' ‘ * 

^Yes, mother,, he was ten yards from the ban^ ; 
and now tell me, do you think you ever saw me 
before } , . .’ 

She looked at him. 

' Oh, it’s you ! ^hy we thought you were 
drowned.’ 

^ I was picked up by a bargeman.’ 

' Well, come iiito Jhe house and tell us what you’ve 
been doing.’ 

^I've been seafaring,’ h< said, taking a chair. 

^ But what al>out this Ulick ?’ 

‘ He’s your brother, that’s all.* 
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His mother asked him of what he was thinking, 
and Ulick told her how greatly astonished he had 
been to find a little boy exactly like himself, waiting 
at the same place. 

‘ And father ?* 

' Your father is away.* 

^So/ he said, ^this little boy is my brother. I 
should like to see father. When is he coming back 

' Oh,* she said, ^ he won’t be back for another three 
years. He enlisterf again.* 

^Mother,* said Ulick, ^you don’t seem very glad 
V) see me.’ 

^ i shall never forget the evening we spent when 
you threw yourself into the canal. You were a 
wicked child.* 

^ And why did you think I was drowned ?* 

^ Well, your cap was picked up in the bulrushes.* 
thought that whatever wickedness he had 
been guilty of might have been forgiven, and he 
began <0 feel that if he had known how his mother 
would receive? him he would not have come home. 

Well, the dinner is nearly ready. You’ll stay 
and have some with us, and we cafl make you up a 
j^d in the kitchen.’ 

He could see that his mother wished to welcome 
him, but her heart was set against him now as it had 
always been. Her dislike ha^ survived ten years of 
absence. He had gone away and had met with a 
mother who loved him, and had •done ten years’ 
h^d seafaring. He had forgotilfen his real mother — 
forgotten everything except the bee and the hatred 
that gathered in Rer eyes when she put it down his 
back ; and that same uglj look he could now see 
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gathering in her eyes, and it grew deeper every 
hour he remained in the cottage. His little brother 
asked him to tell him tales about the sailing ships, 
and he wanted to go down to the canal with Ulick, 
but their mother said he was to bide here with her. 
The day had begun to decline, his brother was crying, 
and he had tj) tell him a sea-story to stop his crying. 
^ But mother hates to hear my voice,’ he said to him- 
self, and he went out into the garden when the 
story was done. It would be ‘better to go away, 
and he took one turn round the garden and got over 
the paling at the end of the dry ditch, at the placif 
he had got over it before, and he walked thrqpgh 
the old wood, where the trees were overgrown with 
ivy, and the stones with moss. In this second 
experience there was neither terror nor mystery — 
only bitterness. It seemed to him a pity that he 
had ever been tiiken out of the canal, and he thjj^ght 
how easy it would be to throw himself in again, but 
only children drown themselves because their isothers 
do not love them ; life had taken a'he^ld upon hw, 
and he stood watching the canal, though not waiting 
for a boat. But ‘when a boat appeared he called to 
the man who was driving the horse to stop, for it was 
the same lK)at that had brought him from the Shannon. 

* Well, was it all right the steersman said. ^ Did 
you find the house } ^ow were they at home ?’ 

' They’re all right at home,’ he said ; ^ but father 
is still away. 1 fim going back. Can you take me ?’ 

The evening sky^ opened calm and benedictive, 
and the green country flowed^ on, the boat passed \>y 
ruins, castles and churches, and evtry day was alike 
until they reached the Shannon. 



THE WILD GOOSE 
I 

E remembered a green, undulating country 
out of which the trees seemed to emerge 
like vapours, and a line of pearl-coloured 
mountains showing above the horizon on 
fine days. And this was all. But this 
slight colour-memory had followed him all through 
his wanderings. His parents had emigrated to 
Manchester when he was nine, and when he was six- 
teen he felt that he must escape from Manchester, 
from the overwhelming dreariness of the brick 
chiiuneys and their smoke cloud. He had joined a 
travelling circus on its way to the Continent, and he 
crossed with it from Newhaven to Dieppe in charge 
of the lions. The circus crossed in a great storm ; 
Ned was not able to get about, and the tossing of the 
vessel closed the ventilating slides, and when they 
arrived at Dieppe the finest lioS was dead. 

^ Well, there are other things in life besides looking 
after lions,* he said, and, taking uy his fiddle, he 
became interested in it. He pMLyed it all the way 
across the Atlantic, and everybody said there was 
no reason why htf should not play in the Opera 
House. But an interview with the conductor dis- 
217 , 
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pelled some illusions^ and when he Jeamt what 
would be required of him, he began to lose interest 
in his musical career. As he stood jingling his 
pence on the steps of the Opera House he saw a 
man go by who had come over with him, and at the 
end of five minutes’ talk Ned was asked if he could 
draw a map , according to scale. It would profit him 
nothing to say no ; he had drawn maps m school. 
A bargain was struck. He was to get ten pounds 
for his map. He ordered a table, pinned out the 
paper, and the map was finished in a fortnight — 
a map of a certain mining district ; and, having 
nothing to do when it was finished, he thougl^t he 
would like to see the mine ; the owners encouraged 
him to go there. He did some mining in the 
morning, in the evening he played his fiddle, and 
eventually became a journalist. 

He wandered and wrote and wandered agaijj^juntil 
one day, finding himself in New York, he signed an 
agreement to edit a paper ; but he soon we^wied of 
exj)ressing the same opinions, and as the newspaper 
could not change its opinions, Ned volunteered ®to 
go to Cuba and write about the insurgents. His 
articles were inflammatory of course, he being an 
Irishman ; and as soon as America declared war 
against the Spaniards, being an Irislumui he enlisted, 
and fought so well feat he might have become a 
General if the war had lasted. 

But it was o,ver, and, overpowered by an extra- 
ordinary dislike to Mew York, he felt he must trayel. 
He wanted to see Europe again, and remembenng 
the green plain of Meath, he *^d : ^ I’ll go to 
Ireland.’ 
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His father and mother were dead^ and without a 
thought of his relatives, he read of Ireland and her 
Kings out of a book from the library. The book 
often dropped off his knee, and he fell to think- 
ing of the green hill of Tara. He had been bom 
not far from Tara, and might as well begin to see 
Ireland from Tara as elsewhere. 

But twd more days would have to pass away before 
the coast would begin to appear, and, bewitched 
by memories, he walked up and down the* deck 
whistling ^ The Harp that Rang Through Tara’s 
Halls * ; and so beautifully did he whistle the tune 
that it seemed to the passengers on board the steamer 
as if they had never heard it before. He began to 
remember the old airs, bringing them out one after 
the other, discovering them phrase by phrase, and 
often going over a tune a dozen times in search of a 
single jiote, but getting it in the end ; and when he 
stepped out of the train at Kilmessen no song seemed 
so appK>priate to the occasion as ^ The Harp that 
Raiig,’ but nobody seemed to recognize the air at 
th^ station, nor on the road to the village, nor in the 
village. 

They do not seem to recognize their own tunes,’ 
he muttered to himself. But every man and woman 
he passed was interested in him ; every man and 
woman he passed admired hi? braided coat and the 
folds into which his trousers seemed to drift quite 
naturally. Every woman said in hfr heart, ‘ He is 
vejy good-looking,’ pondered oif his nose, for it was 
fine and straight and thin, and still more did his 
moustache, a frizile of gold, captivate them ; and 
they liked his eyes, for they were full of smiles, 
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and there was a caress in his voice when he asked 
the women to direct him. Both sexes were con- 
scious of it as an affectation^ but this did not detract 
from his charm, but on the contrary it seemed to 
add to it. 

^ Yes, sir,* the woman answered him eagerly; Mf you 
follow the path it will lead you to the top of the hill/ 

And he passed on, nodding to the cotta^rs as he 
passed them, bidding them the time of day in the 
very manner of the country, which he had already 
caught although this was only his second day in 
Ireland, daring already to reprove them for nit 
having any Irish ; he would have liked to have b^ard 
the Irish language for the first time on Tara*s hill ; 
but as if to recompense him for the absence of the 
language, the half-tipsy Squire, lounging on the 
worn hillside with his bailiffs, withstood his right of 
way, only allowing him to pass when they disc^ered 
him to be an American by his accent, and not a 
rascally Dublin journalist come down to deny the 
Squire’s right to dig up a monument and throw it 
into the sea if he were so inclined. * 

‘ A monument/ Ned said to himself, looking round 
for King Cormac’s statue, and seeing it nowhere ; bijt 
feeling the moment was not one for verbal criticism, 
he listened deferentially to the Squire's drunken 
utterances, and with s^me success, for in about two 
minutes he had fully grasped the fact that certain 
patriots and journalists were getting up an action 
against the Squire tcf prevent him and a friend frqm 
excavating the Rath of the Hostages, though they had 
proved that the Ark of the Covenafit would be found 
there. 
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^ The Ark of the Covenant !* Ned repeated, unable 
to believe his ears. 

^Yes, the Ark of the Covenant/ the Squire re- 
repeated, ^ we’re digging for it.* 

In a moment after Ned was forced to believe his 
eyes, for before him was a great trench some five- 
and-twenty feet deep, with six men throwing up 
earth out of it. 

^ A subject for an article, digging for the Ark of 
the Covenant on Tafa’s hills,* he said ; anJ he 
listened to the Squire trying to tell how the Ark of 
thejCovenant had come to Tara. But the Squire had 
had too much whisky to tell any story, and it was his 
friend who volunteered to tell that the Ark had been 
taken to Egypt by the grandson of the prophet 
Jeremiah, where it had lain for many years in the 
possession of Egyptian princesses, one of whom 
married an Iberian chieftain — a man who, though a 
pagan, was possessed by the instinct of Christianity. 
Ned wondered what the Ark of the Covenant had to 
do witji Christianitj^, but he did not press the point, 
preferring to listen to the tale of the Iberian chieftain 
who had voyaged round the Mediterranean hugging 
the shore, bringing the great treasure through the 
^trails of Gibraltar, along the coasts of Spain and 
France. He noticed that the Squire listened to his 
tenant’s tale approvingly, and ttien, as if to give 
further point to it, the Squire informed Ned that his 
ftiend was a great sausage-maker in Limerick, who 
had worked for half a century acciimufating money, 
sustained always by the hoj>e that by the end of his 
life he would go to Tkra add discover the Ark. 

* A wonderful slice of human nature is this drunken 
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Squire and his friend the sausage-maker/ Ned said 
to himself, and turning to the sausage-maker he 
learnt that the legend of the burial of the Ark of the 
Covenant in Tara was one of the oldest of Ireland’s 
stories. 

* Godfrey Keating mentions it/ the sausage-maker 
interjected, and the men walked on together, Ned 
listening to them amused, for the story* seemed to 
re])resent to him in some strange way the genius of the 
Irish people. He could not tell how or why, but he 
recognized Ireland and himself in the tale — if not 
his present self, at all events some far-distant self. 

^ My present self is but a sort of echo of the tale/ 
he thought, feeling the word ^ echo ’ to be as near to 
his meaning as any he could find that morning. 

* And perhaps,’ he said, ^ this is the very stream/ 
looking towards the stream that flowed from the well, 
^ of the Neamhtach or Pearly which Grania crossed 
when she fled from Tara with Diannuid, leaving her 
father, King Cormac, Finn, and his warriors asleep.* 
All had drunk of the drugged wiie except Diafmuid, 
Caoelte and Usheen. For the old story-feller, 
Ned reflected, was never minded to tell a senti- 
mental story, hut stf»ries of fated love that ended 
always in death. Diarmuid and Grania was^ tlJe 
most terrible he had ever told. She appears from 
the first like a sortW luminous poison, a phosphores- 
cent light s]>reading outwards, circles widening ever. 
I'he wine is not drugged at Tara for true love, for she 
bums as muc\i for Caoelte and Usheen as for Diar- 
muid ; and the story-teller gives us to unde^tand 
that Diamiuid, too, would hav# refused to break his 
oath of fealty to Finn if Grania had not put bonds 
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upon him. For seven years Finn followed them 
along Ireland and across Ireland. As long as there 
were portents of danger and disaster she was happy ; 
but when Finn tired of pursuit, and Diarmuid settled 
down to sheep -farming in Cemnaught, she wearied of 
him and never let him have any peace till he sent for 
Finn. The old story-teller seemed to have always 
kept before him the fact that Diarmuid was a 
delightful caprice of her blood, for when crossing a 
stream — ^perhaps this stream — she had said, spdaking 
of the water that had wetted her legs, ^ You are a 
gjeat warrior, Diarmuid, but this water is braver than 
you.* And wmidering if the bailiffs knew this very 
pretiy folk-invention, and they living on the spot, 
Ned told the story to the Squire, who said : 

^ It was there he made a woman of her.* And on 
the spur of the moment invented many ribald jokes, 
till one of his men, seeing that Ned was annoyed at 
the master, whispered confidentially that it was not 
in this §jtream that Grania had made a mock of Diar- 
muid, but in a j*ifer two days' journey from Tara. 

vi'ou are telling the story wrong,* the Squire 
chuckled. ^It was in Connaught that he tupped 
her ... a barren ewe always hanging after the ram.* 
•One that would be better out of the flock !* a 
bailiff chimed in. 

^ A later and a corrupt version of the story,’ replied 
Ned, and his eyes wandered from field to field con- 
trasting the pale green of the grass with the dark 
green of the hedges. * All my cherished memory of 
Irelknd !’ he said. ^ Trees emerging like vapours, and 
the same green flo'iring dn always the same, with far 
away a line of dim hills visible on fine days.' 
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^ The Garden of Eden,* he added, ^ full of happy 
herds, and nowhere a curl of smoke from a cottage 
chimney. How much more beautiful the world is 
without man ! But is that certain ? Was it not man 
that made the world that we admire ? And is it not 
true that soon after his disappearance the water in 
the choked brooks will overflow and lie stagnant in 
the fields and briars run out from the hedges ; with- 
out man the world would become God*s wilderness 
again/ and the happy herds that we eat would find 
no grass an)rwhere, only scrub. We give them grass, 
and only ask beefsteaks in return.* ^ 

At that moment his thoughts were interrupted by 
one of the bailiffs. 

^ This stream, sir, is the one that turned the first 
water-mill in Ireland, and it was put up by King 
Cormac to save a beautiful bondmaid from toiling at 
the quern.* 

^ A very proper thing to do,* he answer^, and, 
fearing further coarse jests from the Sqpire, he 
turned the talk without difficulty from women to 
drink, the day being hot; and the Squire an<i#his 
attendant apparitors strolled down the hillside 
towards the inn, the bailiffis entertaining Ned with 
the enumeration of the different historic places^in 
Meath which they would wish him to visit — there 
were the Druid*s slirkies of Douih and New Grange. 

^ Only a lot of old stones,* interjected the Squire, 
' not worth your while to look at, and both twenty 
miles from here,* h« added, as though he were set on 
turning Ned from visiting them. 

^ I think I should like td see ^'hem. But twenty 
miles is a long way on a hot day,* Ned answered. 
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‘ You mustn’t be thinking of walking it, si *, for 
you wouldn’t be getting there before nightfall, and 
sorra a bed in the place for you. You must go back 
to Dublin.’ 

' Mr. O* Flynn is telling yer right/ whispered one 
of the bailiffs. * Go back to Dublin and start from 
there, and don’t be minding what the piaster says. 
It’s only his talk — he’d be sorry enough if you was 
to lave the country without seeing them.* 


II 

Next day Ned was on his hands and knees 
crawling through the narrow passage out of the 
hollow hill of New Grange. And while eating his 
noonday meal among the thorn bushes that covered 
the ancient shrine, he said : 

^ Our barbaric ancestors built for posterity. Three 
thousand years have not changed a single stone, 
and ^hree thoiftand years hence this shrine will be 
mu^ the same, the same as it is to-day.’ 

'A shrine outlasts its creed,’ he ifdded, rising to 
Jhisjeet; and while feasting his eyes on the beautiful 
green country dozing under the sunny sky, he asked 
himself how it was that he had lived so long out of 
Ireland unstirred by a single longing for things of 
long ago. 

^ In America we think it is better ,to be than to 
have,been. But what is to be ?’ h6 said ; and unable 
to find an answer to this question, he decided that the 
readers of his papef would require something more 
actual than his dreams of the distant peoples that 
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had come to New Grange to worship, when the 
country was all morass and hazel scrub. ^Some 
human passion and desire/ he reflected, ^must be 
gotten into this landscape almost empty of humano 
kind. And thinking how this might be done, he 
wandered on interested in Ireland's slattern life, 
touched by the kindness and simplicity of the people. 
^ Poor people,’ he said, ^ how touching ib is to find 
them trpng to learn their own language, as foreign 
to them as Latin or Greek.’ 

^ The revival of the language will make an article,’ 
he said ; and he was soon considering how he mi^ht 
convey his first impressions of his native land in a 
series of articles — his innate sympathy for Ireland and 
his long estrangement from her. And conscious of 
the difficulty of his task, he stopped at every gate to 
talk with herdsmen, thinking every moment that he 
would learn the secrets of their lives from them, or 
at least their opinions regarding the main features of 
their lives, what they meant when they ^poke of 
striking a blow for Ireland, and’ their devotipn to 
their Holy Mother the Church. But after erery 
talk he strolled on, saying to himself, 'They are 
without the secret of utterance, they feel as keenly 
as we do, but they camiot explain themselves,' ^(f 
bidding them good-bye he went on a little farther 
and buttonholed a policeman. But the policeman, 
like the herdsmen, could only repeat empty formulas. 

' The art of jrevelation has been denied to these' 
people/ he muttel^^d ; and weary of ideas he stopped 
one evening to admire an old iron gate that had swung 
on its hinges for at least 4 century ; and he started 
musing on the history of the house itself, pleasantly 
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situated in the Dublir mountains^ a famihouse or s^ead 
built out of rough stones, only a little hacked with the 
stonemason’s chisel. * Only one degree removed from 
a Norman keep/ he said ; and feeling sure he could 
presume on the owner’s goodwill, he peeped into 
the deep areas also built of great stones and wilding 
bushes. He had been a rover all his life.^ Perhaps 
this was why he liked houses that looked as though 
they had been built to last for ever. He had acquired 
no habits, but he liked habits. ^ For habits,’ he said, 
as he leaned over the gate, ‘ tell us whence we have 
come and what we are. Now the men and women 
of tkis house have lain down in their beds and risen 
from tReir beds at the same hours generation after 
generation, and sat down to dinner at the same long 
oaken table. How very wonderful !’ In such a 
house he, too, might acquire habits. And it seemed 
to him that he could foresee the parlour with its little 
horsehair sofa and faded pictures — probably dogs 
going aftei; birds. He’d like to live here if the delight- 
ful pe^le of the stdad would accept him as a lodger ? 
If thay would, what luck, for he could learn Ireland’s 
story here better than in any other houae he had seen. 

The stead had its faults, it was too near Dublin ; 
Dublin was only ten miles away. But it stood in 
the midst of a mountain region amongst primitive 
people, to whom it would be de^ghtful to listen in 
the evening; and in the morning he would find 
shepherds among the hills who would ^instruct him 
in their folk-lore, under the shade of some scarp. It 
would be iiseless to hope for a little Irish ; the old 
language was dead intthis'^)art of the county, which 
was a pity, else he might have been tempted to 
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study it. But it was quite possible that turf was 
burnt still in large eighteenth-century grates. 

^ You wouldn’t like me to go back to America and 
I never having thrown a sod of turf on the fire ?* he 
pleaded. ' And I born and bred in the county itself,’ 
he added, 'and my father before me 

He was, such a nice young man that Mrs. Grattan 
felt she could refuse him nothing ; she would send 
to Dublin for a creel. He would have preferred the 
creel of turf to have come from the bog, but there 
did not seem to be any bogs in this part of the 
country ; and, feeling he must not be too exact- 
ing, he listened with excessive politeness to 
Mrs. Grattan, who was telling him of the advantages 
of the country, adorning her description with the 
names of those who required shooting on the moun- 
tains and fishing in the rivers. 

' There are some nice fish in the Liffej^ sir, and 
salmon come up the Liifey.’ 

' I am sorry I neither shoot nor fish,* heiansw^red. 
' I am a writer, or to speak more exactly, per^^aps, I 
should say a journalist,’ • 

A cloud cartie into Mrs. Grattan’s face at the word 
' journalist,’ and he wondered at this cloud and he 
asked himself if she disliked journalists because she 
feared to find herself and her house In the news- 
papers, or had she^’had a journalist for a lodger who 
had left without paying his bill ? 

But his ti^lk was so pleasant that the cloud dic^ 
out of her face, knd she listened forgetful that time 
was passing, and was glad that he liked the vale 
of the Liffey more than ikeatlf.' 
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f No landscape,’ he said, ^ is really sympathetic to 
me that hasn’t a river in it’ 

But she did not understand the subsequent 
remark that whereas County Meath was all meat 
County Dublin was all milk, nor his reluctance to go 
to Dublin to fetch his trunk, for he had taken his 
rooms for the summer. 

^ Mrs. Grattan, I should like to pay you a month 
in advance.’ 

^ Oh, sir !’ 

The proposal — an unwise one — rose out of his 
fe%r that she might tell him she had let her rooms 
when^he returned from Dublin. But he could not 
ask her to go to Dublin to fetch his trunk for him. 

' The walk is a long one,’ he said, looking at her 
inquiringly. * 

^You’ll be getting a car at Terenure, sir.’ He 
left her^^ thinking he had discovered a real Irish 
house, dreaming always of the past, of the legends, 
of the heroes, yet preferring an archbishop to any 
hero.* * And ahvays paying the priest,’ he said to 
himISelf a few days afterwards. ‘ The title of my 
book shall be A Western Thibet, tfnd it will be 
^nished in three or four months if nothing comes 
between me and it. I am beginning to understand 
them — milk in one county, meat in another, cheese 
nowhc9*e ; the Irish have not *yet arrived at the 
cheese stage.’ 

* Do you eat cheese, Mrs. Grattan he asked her 
whei^ she brought in his mutton chop. 

^ Well, not very often, sir. We’re not great cheese- 
eaters in Ireland.’ • * 

^ Not of late years, but in the old stories cheese is 
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often mentioned. You are the herdsmen of modem 
times. Your fairs * 

^ If you are writing about the country, sir, you 
should go to see one of our fairs. The fair at Corrie 
is one of the biggest about here.’ 

^ When is it 
^ Next week, sir.’ 

And at six o’clock next Monday morning he was 
on his way to Corrie, convinced that the Irish were 
herdsmen to-day in the same instinctive sense as they 
were when King Cormac and Finn McColl drank 
the drugged wine at Tara. • 

^ We Americans are so superficial ! We’d |et up 
industries in this beautiful pastoral country which is 
so pretty in its neglect. We’d tidy up everything. 
But we’d do well to leave them herdsmen, for their 
scissors and knives would be the very worst. They 

would hate smelting, whereas ’ ^ 

He stopped to admire, for though he was still 
some miles from the village, the fair had already 
begun, buyers having advanced fir out into the 
country so as to anticipate rivals. 

^ The finest herdsmen and the finest horsemen^' be 
muttered to himself, when a gate was held acrosg 
the road and a boy rode a horse barebacked over it 
with a rope in its jaws for bridle. * Wliat they like is 
a horse,’ Ned remarked to himself, *and a bad rider 

is as rare in Ireland as a bad cook is in France ’ 

A great deal iof buying and selling was in progress, 
and at every biA hands were grasped. But the 
great clapping of hands ceased suddenly and every 
head was uncovered. ^ 

^ The Angelus, sir,’ a peasant said in answer to his 
question ; and* as soon as the prayer was over every- 
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body bought a pipe fk>m an old woman sitting 
behind a cockle store, evidently for luck, 

^They can*t all have forgotten their pipes^ or 
maybe it is the custom of the country tc buy from 
her/ 

The fair was now in full clamour in the main 
street. Another street joins the main street, and 
up and down this Y-shaped village herdsmen were 
shouting, and whacking their beasts, forcing them 
backwards until their tails hung over the halT-doors 
of the houses, or forcing them forwards until their 
looses pressed against the windows ; and not know- 
ing ^whither to go, bullock strove against bullock, 
getting up on each other’s backs. To avoid the 
passing hooves, dogs and cats had been gathered 
into the houses, but a Buff Orpington, and a very nice 
chicken too, not happening to escape in time, was 
troddejjj on, and thinking no one was watching him, 
a man picked up the bird and hid it within the lining 
of his aoat. He started shouting immediately after- 
wards, and up ^ent his stick, and down it came on 
a %hite steer. 

^One gets a chicken and the other a blow,’ Ned 
said, ^such is the way of the world.* ^ But who are 
tliey ?’ he €isked. 

Three boon companions evidently they were — three 
well-known characters he judged them to be ; and 
applying to a passer-by for information, he learned 
that the giant was Michael Moran. And his eyes 
foyowed a great bulk twenty stoae weight and six feet 
six for certain, accoutred in tarpaulins — for though 
the sun shone fraq[uently, the showers were heavy 
Ned reckoned the giant’s boots to be several pounds 
in weight ; the tarpaulin hat was like a small haycock ; 
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and he liked the great round funny face under it, the 
mouth in it turned up like a new moon. As if aware 
of the admiration he excited, Michael Moran walked 
talking and laughing between his admiring disciples, 
the biggest stick in the fair in the hand of little Patsy 
Flynn, a face as curious as a ferret’s with bunches of 
red whiskers. 

‘ And for sartin, the best joke in Connaught at 
the end of his tongue at this moment !* 

^ Aiid who did you say the thii^d man was ?’ 

^ Is it Jimmy Welsh you are asking — the podgeen 
at the other side of Michael ^ 

^ I didn’t see him rightly,’ Ned answered. ‘ But 
who is Michael ?’ 

‘ So you never heard of Michael ?’ 

^ I’m a stranger in Jhese parts — home from America 
on a holiday.* 

^ Well, then, when you go back you will be able 
to be telling them of Michael, the biggest pig-jobber 
in Connaught, he that buys pigs on one sid^ of the 
county and sells on the other, makihg a fine prc^t ! 
Now as they’ll be wanting to hear of Patsy Flynn 
and Jimmy Welah, I’ll tell you a story——’ 

At that moment Ned’s attention was drawn to a 
woman, tall and strong as a man, dressed in thick skifts 
and wearing great boots like a drover. She went 
about brandishing a ^tick, cursing all those who 
laughed at her cow, a poor skeleton beast which she 
had been driving unmercifully up and down the fair 
since eight in the morning. The tired beast hardly 
responded to her stick, and everybody was laughing. 
Tlie cattle-dealers and tlie hef dsmtn gathered round, 
teasing her with threepenny bits. ^ llie value of the 
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hide,* they said ; and the success of the fair was when 
a man asked the poor woman if she would share a bet 
with him. He would bet any gentleman present 
half-a-crown that he could read a newspaper through 
the cow. Would any gentleman present oblige him 
with the loan of a newspaper ? A friend pulled one 
from his pocket, and the woman struck at her 
tormentors and chased them round her cow, and her 
hsvective was so vehement and so picturef^que that 
"Ned could not help* wondering. 

* As well as the gift of herding, they possess the 
gift of blasphemy,’ he said. And he began to wonder 
at tjje patience with which the sellers waited for the 
buyers, keeping their animals back with raised sticks 
and shouts when they showed any tendency to stray. 
But it did not seem to him that* much business was 
being done ; he caught sight of the same animals in 
the saiqp places as he passed up and down, and it 
was a relief to see a herd of bullocks driven under 
an archway. * These have undoubtedly changed 
hai^,’ he said ; and he admired the obstinacy of a 
red steer that would not enter the yard. * The 
animal possibly suspects that he is required for beef- 
^ steaks.* He came upon a dozen fat sheep ; and two 
men, butchers no doubt, were feeling for their 
ribs through their fleece. ^ But the sheep are less 
suspicious,* he said, and wandered on in search of 
new material for an article, coming at the end of the 
town upon two men in carts under a.tarpaulin vaunt- 
ing^ the merits of old clothes. • 

* Down with the landlords !’ cried one, catching 
sight of Ned, whd, feeing he could give back an 
answer as well as another man, said : 
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^ Now, where would you be buying your old clothes 
if there were no landlords ? Many's the fine jacket 
you've got from them — ^maybe you'd like to have a 
look into my wardrobe.' 

The men looked at him for a moment. 

^ I guess you've left most of it over yonder/ said 
one, for Ned’s accent had betrayed him. ^ We don't 
deal in American cloth !* * 

A shout of laughter went up, and, feeling he had 
been outmatched, Ned did not stop again till he 
came upon some pig-jobbers, dexterous in lifting the 
pigs into the creels by their hind-legs and their tails, 
and so quickly that they hadn’t time to squeal. ^ 

^ He do be wanting a sup of water, but I can't 
leave the sheep,* said a herdsman, speaking of his dog. 

^ Then I’ll be gokig and getting him one.' 

The jobber looked at Ned in surprise. 

' You’ll be wanting a drink yourself.' It was then 
that Ned awoke to the fact that his tongue was like 
a lump of dried sponge. 

' A drink !’ he cried ; ^ anything f ‘Lemon sqqash, 
ginger beer, lemonade !' 

^ We have no vrall for them drinks.' 

‘ Then porter, and quickly ! Or spirit — John 
Jameson — seven year old.' 

' We have none.' 

‘ Porter.’ 

‘ Will you have it here or shall I bring it into the 
tap-room ?’ , 

A seat in a coof tap-room appealed to him^ he 
liad been on his legs since early morning, but such 
a reek met him on the thr&hold^ that he was over- 
come for a moment. 
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fine warm smell, sir/ was the remar’t of a 
drover in Ned’s ear. ‘ I can’t stand it/ Ned said, 
and went out, his eye alighting on some forty or 
fifty calves penned in a comer, a small patch of 
hair clipped from the left shoulder of every one of 
them. 

^ The mark of the butchers that have, bought them, 
a couple of Frenchmen who have gone back to 
Dublin to get their notes changed. It’s for them 
that the fellows in the tap-room do be waiting, 
drinking the money they have had in advance for 
,the calves, and it’s them that can afford to get 
dr]|nk this morning should they feel disposed, con- 
sidering the price they got for their bastes, three 
pounds ten up to four pounds a-piece. A few gallons 
of porter divided up between them won’t be felt.’ 

^ Not until the morning/ Ned interjected. 

‘ Tl||®m fellows have heads on them as hard as the 
rocks on the hill, and a fine price they French 
butch«jrs will make on the calves — for finer iVe 
n^ver laid e^es on — if they follows my advice, which 
iS not to wather the bastes ; even if they do be los- 
ing four or five, they’ll be gainers 4n the end.’ 

* So while the calves are dying of thirst, them that 
reared them will be drinking !’ 

^ Or retching ! For as many as fifteen gallons 
they’ve drunk between theft, and I doubt if there 
will be one sober enough among them to count the 
Frenchmen’s money.’ , 

Do you know who that rdkn is — the one that’s 
just gone by — he that’s wearing the straw hat — you , 
don't ?' • • 

^ Well that’s Mr. Cronin, one of the biggest dairy- 
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men in the county of Dublin^ milking more than sixty 
cows^ and with the benefit of spring water at his 
very door to help him through the winter. You 
can’t but know his house if you come from Tallagh^ 
about a mile down the road^ straight as you can go 
from Mrs. Grattan^s. And you’ve heard tell of his 
daughter Ell^n, the prettiest girl in these parts^ if 
you have no aversion to red hair.’ ' 

‘ So that’s Cronin/ Ned said to himself, and bid- 
ding the drover God speed, he started for home, 
thinking that a girl who is like her father is never 
quite so interesting as a girl that reminds you of nq 
one you’ve ever seen before. ^ 

It was about a mile up the road that he heard the 
sound of wheels. 

^ If you’d like a lift, it is no trouble at all, for 
don’t I be passing Mrs. Grattan's gate ?’ 

' Well, thank you,’ he answered, and settle^ him- 
self by the side of Mr. Cronin, a plump, elderly man 
with a long white nose and a small insignificaivt chin. 
As soon as Cronin shifted his hat Ned* saw that,he 
was bald, and he began to wonder if the fringe bf 
white hair had ever been red Jiair. * Children 
generally inherit their parent’s complexion,’ he said 
to himself; and he plied Cronin with questions, 
hoping he would turn his head, for a profile presents 
a very incomplete likefiess. But Cronin’s head re- 
mained fixed, and Ned began to hope that Ellen did 
not inherit Cronin’s gift of silence. 

Long, level silenced, gapped here and there witlj a 
remark, represent the conversation meted out to him 
during the ten miles’ drive. Vet We had left no sub- 
ject untouched ; the cattle were good ; the fdgs were 
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betta* in Aixuericii— the American pig he themght 
fattened quicker than the Irish. Even that pregnant 
remark did not succeed in drawing many words from 
Cronin^ and he began to wonder why Cronin had 
pulled the horse up beside him. It was not for the 
pleasure of his conversf^tion for certain, but there 
must be a reason. 

^Your daughter sometimes goes to Sirs. Grattan’s 
to tea, I am told.’ 

* Yes, and hearifig that you played the fiddle she 
asked about you.’ 

So that was why he had pulled up the horse. 
*He expected the conversation to drop at this point, 
but to his surprise Cronin added : ^ And as my 
daughter takes a gteat interest in music and books, 
she told me if I was to meet jou at the fair, not to 
pass you on the road without offering you a lift.' 

‘ It was very kind of her ; what kind of music does 
your ^ughter like ?’ 

plays the piano.’ Half an hour later Cronin 
said •. ‘ We’re dbout half way now,’ and the gig rolled* 
on, Ned wondering what sort of a daughter this silent 
man could have begotten. , 

As he was about to pull up his horse in front of 
Mrs. Grattan’s gate, Mr. Cronin said : ‘ There she is 
— up the road in front of us.' 

It seemed to Ned tliat i¥ was no more than the 
merest politeness to ask Mr, Cronin to introduce 
him to his daughter, but Cronin made no reply; 
and while Ned was wondering if he should 
repeat his requestj^ thinking perhaps that Cronin 
had not heards hint, the gig rolled past Mrs.' 
Grattan’s door, and he said to himself, ^ He is gotng 
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to introduce me after all. But what a queer man 1* 
And he would have bent his mind still more closely 
to the study of Cronin if Ellen’s back had not engaged 
his attention at the moment. * A little woman,’ he 
said to himself ; and when the gig stopped, before 
the first words were spoken, he was deep in admira- 
tion of the slight, shapely figure with a pointed face, 
and the head crowned with rich red hair gathered up 
in combs behind the pretty ears. But it was her eyes 
that fascinated Ned at the time and ever afterwards ; 
long after he had bidden her good-bye for ever he 
saw her turquoise eyes looking at him through a blue^ 
veil. 

‘ So you did what I told you, father. That was 
good of you.’ Tlien turning to Ned she said, ^ I was 
afraid father would forget. Mrs. Grattan told me 
you were going to the fair, and I knew that coming 
back you would find the way long. . . . Father,’ 
she said, * you can go on. Mr. Carmady will walk a 
little way with me.’ © 

Ned had already begun to think of her as^ a 
delightful little person, and the wheels of the gig 
had not gone round many times when she burst into 
talk like a bird into song. 

‘ I heard from Mrs. Grattan that you are ah 
American, and that you have come here to write 
about Ireland ; and thai was why I wished to make 
your acquaintance. It seemed to me a pity that 
you should put anything into your book that would 
prejudice the people 'n America against the people 
at home.’ 

' But I don’t intend to wri^ anything that isn’t 
true — a book of impressions and memories, that ’ 
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^ But, Mr, CarmfUiy, from lack of knowledge you 
may write things that you would regret afterwards/ 

Ned admitted that this was a danger, and they 
talked of the new forces, Ellen exj^aining hurriedly, 
as if anxious to say everj^hing before she reached 
her gate, that the new Ireland was entirely a Gaelic 
Ireland, an Ireland that for centuries had sought 
refuge underground like a river, but was coming up 
again. 

^ We believe,’ shfe said, ^ that we are suffident in 
ourselves, and need no ideas from strangers. Our mis- 
take was that we did not cultivate what was in us.’ 

According to Ellen, Ireland contained everything 
the race could want for many hundreds of years, not 
only food and wood and stone, but ideas. All the 
people had to do was to go back the Gaelic sources, 
and there they would find an art and literature of 
their own. Ned listened, amused at her fiery faith. 

^ One of the ancient Druidesses,’ he said, ' born out 
of due •time ; ’ and to draw her on still further he 
ventured to Beihind her of the disunion that had 
always existed. 

^ A quarter is in Rome, a quarter in England, a 
quarter in America ; and it is out of the remnant of 
thii people at home that you would build a nation, 
is it ?’ 

Ellen again turned her turquoise eyes on Ned's. 

‘ You have a great deal to learn,* she said. And 
they lingered by the gate, talking of the revival of 
the language, and how the pec^le would find new 
inspiration in it, Ellen maintaining that if Ireland 
had not yet achievjsd axy great literary work, it was 
not because the race was not literary, but because 
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it had unfortunately been looking for a long while 
towards an alien literature. 

He accompanied her to her gate^ and just as she 
was about to bid him good-bye she begged him to 
come to supper next Sunday^ and he returned home 
thinking of her eyes, her hair and all her person, 
which, so far as he could judge it under her dress, 
seemed excellently well shapen. • 


III 

It was nearly midnight, and he lingered 
the avenue listening to a corncrake in ^ the 
meadows — a. doleful bird it seemed to him in 
the dusky night, with a round moon hanging 
above a line of distant trees. A dog barked in 
the village, and Ned remembered that Mrs. 
Grattan had told him that Lizzie — Mrs. ^Cronin's 
parlour-maid — looked upon it as a great treat to be 
allowed to sleep at home. He had learnt from her 
that eight or nine lived in the cabin'/ two or t^uree 
sleeping in each bed, and they were all sleeping 
now, huddled together. He suspected that it was 
the mystery of the silent night that had caused his ^ 
thoughts to stray to these lowly lives huddled* in 
sleep yonder at the turn of the road. He could 
just distinguish up id the sky the sluggish roll of 
the mountains, dim and grey ; and he asked himself 
if he would like,to live in this queer, empty country, 
accepting its destidy as part of his destiny, the ^ast 
remnant of barbarous Europe petering out notwith- 
standing all Ellen might sa^ to the contrary. She 
was a pretty girl and an interesting girl, and he had 
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not discovered a single insincerity in her, except 
perhaps her love of music, for she didn’t like music ; 
she only said she did, to please hiip. Her attempt 
to accompany him was most unfortunate ; he hadn’t 
^ been able to go on playing ; rmd the big girl who 
had taken Ellen’s place at the piano hadn’t suc- 
ceeded much better. Ellen had no doubt been at 
great pains to learn a little music, but one cannot 
learn music; and to rid himself of the memory of 
his accompanist he felt he would like to play some- 
thing in this avenue under the elm -trees — something 
of^ Schubert’s ; it seemed to him that he had never 
playe^ so well, and on turning his head he saw what 
he had never seen before — a lunar rainbow. 

* 1 like playing to the moon ; a much better 
audience than yonder.’ • 

' Even the silence seems grey,’ he added. ^ Every- 
thing is ^shed, mountains and meadows, everything 
except that noisy corncrake.’ Again he began to 
think of* the lowly lives huddled in sleep in the 
village, and tlib glimmering panes in the square 
houi^ under the mountains reminded him that 
behind one of those windows Ellen was probably 
getting down her red tresses. He wished he were 
with her, in a way, and began to wonder if he were 
moving towards some destiny, for if he were not, 
why had he come into this q[lieer country among 
these queer people ? Was it chance that had brought 
liim here, or was it that he was going to marry this 
pretty girl ? It takes two to maU% a n\arriage ; but 
Ned did not doubt that he would be able to many 
Ellen if he were sd miitded, and fell to thinking 
what kind of a wife she would make, and if he 
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could love a woman who didn’t care for music. ' But 
it may have been because I was by her. She was 
nervous ; on another occasion she may play better ; 
or is it that she has never lived with musical people ?’ 

A few weeks later he was glad to escape from her , 
music and walk with her under the trees tliat grew 
about the house. The rambling airs bore a delicious 
sweetness, and while listening to Elleii who was 
talkipg about her life in the lonely farmhouse, he 
wondered whence the sweetness came, but did not 
dare to interrupt her, and they passed out of the wood 
towards the garden, the sweetness becoming more 
intense every minute. At last he saw it — a , great 
S3^ringa, large as a house, covered with white blossoms. 

'Ah, the syringa ... is it you or the syringa that 
fills the night witlf fragrance ?* 

She raised her eyes in gratitude, and the scent 
became so overpowering that they walked into the 
wood again ; a seat appeared under a beech tree and 
side by side they sat looking at the markings on the 
moon. r 

The moonlight had taken the blue out of Ellen’s 
eyes and a gA^at deal of the red out of her hair, 
but her hands drooped prettily as they moved along 
her fan, and her face M'as pointed and pretty, and her 
voice musical ; and her intense faith in Ireland’s 
destin}" seemed to have awakened a response in him ; 
he believed while he was with her that perhaps 
the tw^entieth century would reveal to the world 
Ireland’s personaffty, and that the race would pass 
out of a pastoral into an artistic period, and perhaps 
find a great literary period* too, ftow that Ireland had 
returned to her own language. 
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^ Perhaps all she says is true about Ireland/ Ned 
muttered to himself as he pursued his way down the 
long avenue. And he began to wonder if he could 
do as these people do — think of Ireland as if she 
had an independent existence apart from the 
people in it. That was criticism, and he would try 
to put criticism behind him and yield himself to 
Ireland and her language, which he had promised 
Ellen to learn — a promise given after seeing 
Ellen for the third time ! She had, however, 
promised to teach him, and on the morrow he was 
to join a class of which she was the teacher. As 
soon as the class was over, she would doubtless allow 
him to accompany her to her gate, and though he 
might never marry her, though he might never 
even kiss her, this one thing wjis sure-— that he 
would acquire a knowledge of Ireland’s history and 
her present condition from her ; and with that know- 
ledge he would be able to write a better book, a 
deeper bcwk than the one he had intended to write 
originally. The* acquisition of the Irish language 
would give him a new point of view. But would he 
persevere and ever learn more than ^ few words — 
enough to satisfy this red-headed girl ? His love- 
nakifig, if he were ever to make love to her, would 
lave to be done in English ; of that he felt sure. 
\nd he asked himself what w®uld old Cronin say 
:o this learning of Irish, to these evening walks, and 
die lessons in the afternoon ; for Ellen had said he 
nust do some work out of class-tin*;. ^ 

Mrs. Cronin had been dead many years, and the 
lortrait that hung m#the fmrlour had told Ned that 
lis surmise was right regarding Ellen, whom he had 
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supposed from the first time he laid eyes upon her to 
be the replica of her mother, so unlike was she to her 
father. Her ijnlikeness to her father was as marked 
in her mind as in her body ; Ned had not been to 
Brookfield many times before he began to suspect 
that Mr. Cronin entertained no deep belief that any 
heroic destiny awaited Ireland. His ideas about 
Ireland were that hers was a homely destiny, beef 
and mutton and pigs and perhaps butter for England. 
Ellen left the room indignant, and Ned tried to get 
Cronin to confide his opinions, but opinions were not 
characteristic of Cronin : he seemed to have avoided 
forming any. Ned remarked this, and admired the 
old man’s fortitude, for he was able to live without 
complaining, almost without thinking, in the habit 
of the last fifty rears ; interested only in his farms 
and in the price of cattle, now and again giving 
way to a faint disquietude when he rpad in the 
jmpers some news to the effect that the importation 
of cattle might lead to a decline in the price of 
meat. He sometimes indulged in a grumble about 
his daughter’s housekeeping, attributing the badness 
of the dinner, to the Irish language ; all her time 
was si>ent upon it ; he did not seem to catch sight of 
the cloud on his daughter s face ; for he had just cut 
himself a large piece of cake, and hi.s eyes seemed to 
say, ^ I’ll have another piece presently.* 

After dinner they went into the billiard-room, and 
he noticed thjere was one thing Ellen did not care 
to do — did pot dare to do, and that was to draw Ned 
from the billiard-table or to take him hrom the 
billiard-room when they <had ceased playing ; and 
he guessed the reason— his talk amused Crcmin, who 
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would have been angry with his daughter if she 
had suggested that Ncii should follow her to the 
drawing-room. He liked to sit^ smc^ing his pipe, 
listening to Ned talking and telling of his adven- 
tures ; how his parents had emigrated to Manchester 
when he was nine, and how he had felt when he 
was sixteen that he must escape from the dreariness 
of brick ctiimneys and their smoke-cloud. Ned 
talked with just such gaiety as appealed to this grey, 
silent man, telling how he had joined a travelling 
circus on its w.iy to the Continent. Cronin would 
allude to the story evening after evening, and Ned 
added the story from time to time. Sometimes 
things long forgotten would come into his mind, and 
he would develop some faint fact into a new story ; 
but the central fact of the story always remained the 
same, and it was that that had interested Cronin 
from the fiwt — how Ned had been charged to look 
after the lions, and to be sure to keep the ventilating- 
slides open. ^ , 

' Thwe was no use pleading I was ill.’ 

^ And after that what did you do ?’ Ellen asked, for 
she too was interested in the story the first time 
sht hc^rd it, though afterwards her father’s mention 
of it annoyed her, Cronin would sometimes tell the 
story himself of how Ned had pj^yed the fiddle all 
the way across the Atlantic, and how delighted 
eXf^rybody had been with his playing, somebody 
saying that he ought to be engaj^d M an opera- 
house. • Ned’s account of how he went fb the con- 
ductor and played for Mm was always a great 
success ; and this story was rollowed by other stories, 
some humorous, some pathetic. Ned djid not fail to 
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retail any stories he had heard in America^ and he 
had heard thousands ; and then, finding that he had 
no success unless he attributed them to himself, he 
did so. 

‘ And what will you be doing now ?’ Cronin said# 
* Tm afraid you're a rolling stone. You’ll never stop 
here.* 

' But, father, he is going to stay in Ireland. 
Ireland wants a new leader, and the leader must come 
from the outside.’ 

Cronin never answered his daughter. He just 
continued smoking, and later on tried to draw Ned 
into another story, a favourite one — Ned’s exp^nences 
in Cuba : how one night they had crossed a mountain 
by a bridle-path. At the top of the mountain they 
had come to a ledge of rock three feet high, and had 
to leap their horses one by one, and the enemy 
might have attacked tliem any moment. • 

Ellen did not begrudge her father his billiards, but 
after one or two or three games she would Tiave liked 
him to go to bed and leave Ned free to walk ort with 
her to the end of the avenue : it was only then that 
she could talk with him alone. But every night her 
father seemed to stay up later, smoking his p|pe ^n 
his armchair and shaking his foot, a slightly hysterical 
movement that sh^ had noticed all her life. One 
night she asked Ned if he had noticed how her 
father shook his foot ; the question seemed to 
advance theui in their intimacy, and they laughed 
heartily over the grey woollen sock. By this time 
Ned had become part of the household ; the old 
fellow wanted somebody \o c5me and play billiards 
with him in the evening, and Ned knew that 
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Cronin would never trouble to ask him what his 
intentions were regarding Ellen. But he was ask- 
ing himself tins question, for it had become quite 
clear to him that he would have to do something ; 
either he would have to ask Ellen to marry him, or 
he would have to bend over and kiss her on the 
neck without saying anj^hing, and if she accepted 
his kissq^ it would be with a view to nfatrimony, no 
doubt. He imagined himself kissing her, and when 
she turned astonished, his face would remain grave 
— grave and hierarchic, as the priest’s after he kisses 
the altar an< I turns to the congregation. 

* He smiled at his own absurdity, but his smile 
died away quickly ; for in his sudden inspiration he 
had discovered himself to be without enough will to 
run away from Ellen’s red hair and her turquoise 
eyes. And that being so, he concluded that it would 
be well to go down to Brookfield and make an end 
of it. 5ust half a dozen words. He wasn^t certain 
that hj could love the same woman always : Ellen 
was one of tl\ose who, once she had fixed her heart 
up^n a man, would not find it easy to console herself 
with another ; of that he was sure : and he stood a 
long time asking himself questions to which his heart 
gave back no single answer. 

His only certainty was that his life had fallen into 
a great torment. She had wjitten him a letter that 
morning, and it would have to be answered. But 
he could not compose one, and it seemed to him that 
it was easier to go down to Brjokfleld and tell her 
wlfy he had not been to see her for shme time. His 
book was always^ an |xcuse. But if he went to 
Brookfield he knew that he would ask her to marry 
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him^ and he was not sure he wanted to marry her. 
His mood veered like a gale all the afternoon^ and 
when the clock struck four he put on his hat and 
walked down the*road and stopped^ surprised^ finding 
himself at her door. 


IV 

^ Miss Ellen isn’t in the house, sir. You’ll find her 
in the garden.’ 

It whs more agreeable to Ned to find her in the 
garden than in the drawing-room. The garden at 
Brookfield had always interested him, for he had 
never seen so large a garden or such high walls — olS 
red-brick walls, and a view of the Dublin mountains, 
whose purple wastes contrasted with Ellen’s rosery 
and carnations just^ coming into bloom. He had 
found her so often in her garden that he had 
come to associate her with it ; and he liked to 
remember that five years ago it was a turnip-field 
which her father had yielded to her. Her igarden 
was entirely of her owm making, ihti walls excepted. 
The fruit-trees had been planted by her, and she 
had designed the ^ walks that followed the walls, and 
the walk down the middle leading to the mound 
where the walks branched to the right and left. 
Green painted posts had been set in a circle, and 
she had trailed roses from one to the other. Lying 
farther back came a large plot of grass on which 
they sometimes had temiis. The romance of the 
garden was, how’even, its stream which entered the 
garden at the iight-hand comer and followed tlie 
wall, flowing aw^ay at the opposite <^omer, but a tribu- 
tary turned at right angles and flowed half-way 
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down the garden^ disappearing mysteriously 4mder- 
ground somewhere about the middle of the garden. 
The banks of this stream were oversown with many 
kinds of shrubs, wild thorn, ash sapungs, willow weed 
and meadow sweet ; and every kind of briar grew 
there in profusion ; and when some five feet of mud 
were taken out trout thrived in the ancient piscine, 
for Brookfield had once been a monastery. And Ned 
often found Ellen fishing in her garden. 

The day he went* to meet her determined lo kiss 
her if the opportunity occurred, she was dressed in 
a striped muslin variegated with pink flowers; there 
were black bows in her hat and black ribbon was 
rouiid the bottom of her dress. 

'How pretty she looks against the old wall 
touched here and there with ivy^* he said ; and when 
she leaned forward pursuing a trout against the 
bank with her fishing-net, the grace of the move- 
ment enchanted him. 

' Thare’s a great big trout,* she said, ' but he is 
very cunning.* ‘He dives and gets under the net. 
Come and help me to catch him.* 

' But how am I to help you to ca^ch him ?’ 

' By going to the gardener and asking him to give 
yoti a net.* 

' How stupid of me not to have thought of it !’ 
And Ned ran away to the gardener and came back 
with a net, thinking that the presence of the 
gardener was extremely unfortunate, since he had 
made up his mind to kiss Elle]| if* the opportunity 
occurred, and though the garden was large it would 
be imwise to kiss^er ^nless he were certain that 
there was nobody about. 
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' Now which side of the stream will you take ?’ 
Ellen said. * Til take the side next the wall.* 

There was a path there nearly free from briars^ 
and she held h^r light summer dress so tightly 
round her that Ned had an opportunity of admiring 
her figure ; but he was busy tr3dng to save him- 
self from falling into the water, for on his side the 
stream was 6ver grown not only with briar§, but at 
every moment there were roots of trees protrud- 
ing from the bank, and it was difficult to make his 
way through them. Once he very nearly slipped, 
only saving himself at the last moment ; if-^he 
had fallen into the stream his plight would have 
been ridiculous, and there would be no chancfe' of 
kissing Ellen. Nor would there be any chance until 
the trout was caught. So he plied himself to the 
task, hunting the fisli up and down the stream ; but 
the fish knew how to escape the nets and dived at 
the right moment. It seemed impossible* to tire 
him out, so many were the hiding-places in^wliich 
he could rest. * « 

^ I don’t think we shall ever get him,’ Ned siud. 
But Ellen was more persevering. 

‘ Let us try once more.’ 

* Well, once more.’ And they drove slowly ap 
against the bank, Ellen fearing every moment he 
would jump the net. o 

‘ Well, w^e’ve got him at last,* Ned said, and some- 
what proud of having caught him they sat down 
with three fish besifle them, panting and gasping, 
their speckled' bellies drying in the sun. Ellen 
touched the big trout with h^^ paj^ol. 

‘ Would he live if we w ere to put him back again ?’ 
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^ Put him back after all the trouble we have had 
to get him out !* And they tried to discuss how he 
would eat. 

* But Ned, you mustn’t put your hand upon my 
knee.* 

* Mustn’t I, dear } But you will let me kiss 
you/ 

^ Are you a Catholic ?’ she said, as she turned her 
face from his. 

^ But what has that got to do with it V * 
we were married it would be different.’ 

^ But what has marriage got to do with my love 
of you ?’ 

'You see, Ned, I am a Catholic ; if I weren’t I’m 
afraid I’d be very wicked.’ 

'Very wicked, Ellen? very wicked! And 

what would you do if you weren’t a Catholic ? pick 
pockets ?’ 

' No, I didn’t mean that.’ And then Ned told her 
of her sensuousness and how he had observed it in 
her eyes, in her manner of approaching him. But < 
•she denied the truth of this description of herself. 

' As if you were ashamed of^an impulse ! Why, 
.there is nothing so delightful in a woman or in a 
* man !’ 

' Oh, Ned ! Don’t talk like that. I don’t like to 
hear you say these things# No one has ever kissed 
me and I am glad of it.’ 

' How is that — why are you glad ? Were you 
^never tempted ?’ # * 

' Aren’t you glad, Ned, that I Tiave never kissed 
anybody else ? ^ BuJ you have kissed many women; 

I suppose ?’ 
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* A few. But I never wished to kiss anybody as 
much as 1 wish to kiss you.* 

' We have only known each other a month, but 
I think there was a shadow of you in my thoughts 
always. Perhaps you think me very foolish.' 

* Foolish, Ellen ! How could I think you foolish 
for thinking of me ? I am thinking of my great 
good fortune that brought me to Ireland. 1 left 
Ireland when I was nine, and ever since this green 
country and you have been floating in my mind.* 

* 1 don’t think I should have cared for you, Ned, 
if you hadn’t loved Ireland.' 

' It was our love of Ireland that brought us to- 
gether — interested us in each other, and I have 
learned to love you much better than I did — though 
I loved you the first tiipe I saw you — since I began 
to learn Irish . . . with you.’ 

^ But Ned, you have made very little progress’ 

'Now that I know you like me Pll make 
more.’ * 

• ^'You promise me? . . . But you *ro\istn’t put, 
your hand upon my knee.* 

' But the temptation ’ 

' Well, then, let us get up.* 

' No. Let us remain. Why should we get up ? 
It’s so pleasant here on this green bank,* and he 
pressed her back and drew* her towards him. ' And 
it's so pleasant to be sitting near you in this sweet 
garden.* 

'Yes, Ned, it would be pleasant to sit here with « 
you if you didn’t make love to me — I don *t like it. 

The garden seemed very largef a great square of 
earth under a grey lustreless sky hanging above the 
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walls^ apparently not more than a few feet^ and out 
of this greyness a so:^ diffused light fell. There was 
something threatening in the silence^ and the heat of 
the day was like that of a greenhouse. The gardener 
was too far away for them to hear his spade> but 
when they listened intently they could hear the 
gurgle of the stream^ and now and ^hen a swallow 
shrieked as it flew past. 

^Do you know, Ellen, I shall always remember 
you by your eyes ? They seem to me like turquoises ; 
you wore a blue veil the day your father brought me 
llwne from the fair.^ 

She remembered that she had hesitated between 
a* blue and a brown. What had decided her in 
favour of the blue ? 

In these moments of su^jpmer meditation she 
became to Ned more like a wife than a mistress. 
As a ^mistress, this love affair would end in un- 
happiness. Every woman has her own style, he 
refleated. Ellen would make an excellent wife, 
and he would be infinitely happy with her living 
in this country, learning the Irish language, and 
becoming a leader of the Irish, people. That was 
her ambition for him. She had said that the 
J)eople wanted a new leader, and when she said 
^at she was thinking of him, and now he was 
thinking of himself. Pcf’haps he was the man 
«that Ireland wanted, and he seemed to love Ellen 
well enough to marry her. Her^ Catholicism faded 
qpt of his mind; it was Mie yeoman he loved; 
it was Ellen’s eyes that captured his senses; he 
must kiss those»eyei; he was sure of that, if o/ 
nothing else. 
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‘ Ellen, if we are to be married I may kiss you. 
But I cannot kiss you here, the gardener is moving 
about those Jerusalem artichokes. Let us go into 
the arbour/ 

Ellen did not answer, and all the way down the 
path Ned wondered if she would follow him into the 
arbour or refuse to do so at the last moment. 

^Ned, are you sure that you love me?’ she said, 
stopping at the entrance of the arbour, overcome by 
a sense of sudden delight. 

'Yes, I am quite sure.’ 

'Then I’ll let you kiss me/ 

And the moment he put his arm about her waist 
she fell back upon his shoulder, and when their lips 
met she closed her eyes. 

'Ned, you mustn’t Jciss me like that,’ she cried, 
struggling from him. ' Let me go !’ And then, 
catching sight of Ned’s disappointed face, she f»dded: 

' It will be very different when we are married, dear.’ 

' It’s so pleasant in this arbour/ he began, and 
then he felt if he were going to marry Ellen he would 
gain more by obedience to her wishes than he would 
by contravening tliein. She was of the Mufely 

' You don’t answer me. You love me well enougli 
to marry me, don’t you ?* 

' Should I want to kiss'wou, Ellen, if I didn’t?’ 

'Ned, I am not a fool, but I love you, and very* 
dearly, and you will not deceive me? You will not 
make me regret ? Yeu will not treat me badly 
any way, though you are not a Catholic, and I’m 
afraid, Ned, you never will be ?’® e 

'But you do me great injustice. Never have I 
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done any harm to anybody in my life — and never 
shall/ 

^ Not willingly, Ned. No — not .willingly, but we 
are so different, and a month ago we dMn’t know 
each other, and now you mean so much to me. Isn’t 
it strange ?* 

^ But what will your father say ?’ , 

^ Father will say nothing — you know he won’t, 
Ned. He likes you as much as 1 do.’ 

^ And he likes trout for his supper, too. We have 
forgotten the fish, Ellen. I’ll run back for them.’ 

V 

* Mrs. Grattan, I have gotten some news which I 
think will surprise you. I tj^ink I am going to 
marry Miss Cronin. . . . But you don’t look 
surpris^.* 

^ Well, no, sir ; you see you and she have been 
a great deal about together, and there was no reason 
— jnly there’fl 6e many a sore heart in the country ’ 
fof many a day, for there wasn’t a young man who 
wasn’t looking after Miss Ellen, he^ fine fortune, and 
her pretty red hair. . . 

Yes, it’s of her red hair I am thinking.’ 

^nd then they talked of Mr. Cronin, who would 
not withhold his consent, bftt would give Ellen as 
rhany thousand pounds as she asked him, for she 
had always led him by the nose. ^ 

^But, Mrs. Grattan, do you think i^e will lead me 
by the nose ?’ 

' Well, I wouldm’t be# saying that, sir — but there is 
no knowing. She has always had her way with 
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everybody she met. But you'll be wanting your 
tea/ 

It is very excitmg to think that one^s life has been 
decided^ for marriage is a great decision, and Ned 
could neither read nor write, and, feeling he must 
talk to somebody, he went into Mrs. Grattan’s 
kitchen and^ questioned her about Ellen ; and he 
learnt that before she had taken up with pcditics she 
had been a great scholar, and sittog on the kitchen 
table he swung his legs, wondering how it was that 
Ellen had never told him she knew Latin. 

'There's somebody at the door. You’ll eat^llse 
me, I must go to it,' and she came back saying it 
was Miss Ellen, and for friendliness they all had tea 
in the kitchen. 

'So you heard th^ news, Mrs. Grattan ? Ned has 
told you — and aren’t you surprised ?* 

' Well, no then, I’m not. It always seem^ to me 
from the very first that you two were suited to each 
other.' 

' You’ll never tell me any more ' that we're pot 
suited, will you ?’ Ned interrupted. • 

' No, not if we jhave Mrs. Grattan's approval. She 
knew me when I w^as a little girl.* And Ellen spoke 
about James, Mrs. Grattan’s second son, whose 
health did not allow him to live in Ireland, but who 
was doing well at thfr Cape, and of many other 
family matters which Ned knew nothing about, 
until he began to feel bored and went to the 
window. o ^ 

' Father says you are to come back to supper, Ned. 
You must come back, for we* shall have one of the 
trout.’ 
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* And it would be unlucky if 1 didn’t share it 
with you.’ 

As they walked down the road, JEllen said : ^ As 
our love began in Ireland, we might go for a tour 
round Ireland when we’re married, and see the 
places that Ireland loves best.’ 

He had seen Tara, but there was no .reason why 
he shouldn’t see it again ; and he would like to see 
it in company with Ellen, and point out to her the 
Hath of the Hostages and the Rath of Grania, and 
from Tara they would go to the Druid altars. 

'A«>d we’ll creep into them together through 
the Druid stones.’ 

The abbey of Clonmacnoise was not very far away, 
and from Clonmacnoise they would go to Cashel to 
see Cormac's chapel. There was ^t. Kevin’s bed at 
Glendalough to be seen, but Killarney they would 
avoid. The Aran islands tempted them more, for 
that was Gaelic Ireland, and all along the shores oi 
the Irishwlakes there were ruins of chieftain castles 
and of monasteilid^, and on the lake islands ruins of 
lienmts’ cells and beehive huts to be seen some- 
where, and many books to be read. . 

And glutted with literature they went forth after 
tlieijf marriage, and all the autumn was spent dream- 
ing raid crumbling stones of a past that shall never 
be again, nor anything like it, fmless, as Ellen said, 
themncient language of the Gael should be revived 
knd bring back to Ireland other tajes of heroism 
and cj^valry. It was all vision an€ dre^m, but none 
the worse for that. The world has a course to 
puraue, and it foUoy^ itairrespective of our desire. 
Ami very much interested — at least in the surface 
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of his mind — with Ireland’s past, Ned yielded him- 
self entirely to Ellen’s enthusiasm, much, he thought, 
to his father-in-law’s dissatisfaction ; for he could 
not help thinking, and it amused him to think, that 
the old fellow liked him better before he had begun 
to learn the Irish language, and had joined the new 
political movement which in Ellen’s opinion was 
going to regenerate Ireland. ♦ 

^ But I remember, father, when you used to sit 
up till twelve o’clock talking of Parnell/ 

Cronin growled a little and lay still farther back 
in his armchair ; he crossed his legs and sho«kr his 
foot from time to time, puffed at his briar- root, and 
S|>oke no more till Ellen went up to bed. Then he 
grew more communicative, venturing to remark that 
it was difficult to -understand what her idea was in 
washing to furnish another house on the other side 
of Dublin when she had this one to live in. Ned 
was of the same mind as Cronin, and admitted to 
the old fellow that he would much rather stop at 
Brookfield than live in a small house on the other 
side of Dublin. 

^ Where there won't be a billiard-room.' 

Ned kept his countenance, though he was tempted 
to smile, for he knew that Cronin was thinkiitg He 
would have to fall back upon the parson for his 
evening billiards, ana the parson’s playing had never 
been to his liking ; he always moved his ball. • As 
soon as the conversation turned on the new politicif, 
in his brief, silent w&y Cronin tried to dissua^ Ned 
against them. But Ned was bitten by the idea of 
political leadership. The ciew movement had taken 
hold of the country, and the country would go with 
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it, so it was said, if a leader were to come forward ; 
and what was wanted was a young man that the 
people knew nothing about, who, would voice the 
new ideas for them : for the people weie weary of 
the older school of politics, everything would have to 
be begun afresh. And Ned seemed to himself to be 
just the man that the new movement required. He 
wasn’t hampered with a past, that was a great point 
in his favour. He was a good speaker, th^^t was 
another point in his favour. He was energetic, that 
was a third point in his favour. He was a man of 
pirate means — Ellen could always get what money 
she liked from her father — that was another point 
in Ris favour. And with so many points in one's 
favour one goes ahead in Irish politics. 

' All the same, you'll find sheill be leading you by 
the nose,* the old man muttered at the end of a long 
silence. ^ * I have invested five thousand pounds in 
foreign securities in her name, so that you may be 
free to advocate whatever policy you may judge best 
for old Ireland, *but it will be Ellen — the voice of 
Ja<t)b, the hand of Esau.* 

^ Do you think she will lead jne ?' And Ned 
looked interrogatively across the hearthrug, and 
admitted he would prefer to live in the old seven- 
teejith-century stead, so much did he like the great 
walls and the black mahifgany sideboard. He 
hcfped to lie with Ellen one night in the four-poster 
that Cronin had slept in for the last thirty years 
witliput ever thinking it a bdhutiful things He 
indulged his fancy — both of them, of ‘course, would 
wear nightcaps. Stfie tvould look very dainty in 
one of those frilled caps of old time, but he was 
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not certain about his own nightcap, though he 
had begun to cultivate the appearance that seemed 
to him in harmpny with the steady instructing his 
tailor that his trousers were to be several inches 
wider in the leg than the present fashion allowed, 
and drawn in at the ankles. 

^ Peg-tops?’ the tailor had asked, surprised. 

^ Y es, peg-tops/ he had said, ^ and the coat is to be 
braided.’ He ordered a bunch of cravats in the style 
of the ’sixties. As his moustache was not in keeping 
with his clothes, he had intended to shave it. But 
to-day was not the day for shaving, and as Ellen^llked 
the feel of it when she kissed him, he thought it 
would be a pity if she were not allowed to enjoy it, 
liowever reprehensible her taste for it might be. 
And, whistling an^old tune, he pondered his side- 
whiskers, at present but little bunches ; the two 
gentlemen that hung in varnished raaplewqod frames 
in the drawing-room at the Cronins’ wore larger 
bunches. His whiskers would grow like theirs, and 
he refused to shave them, thouglt there was no 
longer any hope of persuading her to remain in 
Tallagh. ^ 

Ellen’s excuse for leaving Brookfield was that her 
fathers politics were Unionist, and would comprohiise 
Ned. He could not see why his father-in-law’s^ sins 
should be visited on him, but Ellen had her way in 
the end, as her father had prophesied she would.* 

‘ We don’t n>ean to desert you, father/ 

' But the last trUin is at ten, so there will no 
time for a gstme of billiards after dinner.’ 

' Father, you are only tkinkhig of you^ billiaids ; 
i ain thinking of his politica] career.’ And Ned 
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remembered these words some six months later, 
for as he was hurrying away to catch the train she 
stopped him at the door. 

* But, Ned, you won’t say anything against religion 
— I know you won’t ; but I beg of you not to say 
anything against the priests — you promise me ?’ 

^ I promise you, Ellen ; but Ireland wUl remain the 
same old* lady she has always been until ’ 

^ Until religion is done away with.* . 

^ No, not religion, Ellen, but priests. I can’t help 
laughing when they pass me in the street. Of all 
the t'omic inventions, a priest — well, he takes the 
cake, Ellen !’ 

^ If you knew, Ned, how such remarks distress me. 
I’m sure you wouldn’t make them, for I believe that 
you love me.’ 

' Of course I love you, Ellen, and shall love you 
till your Jiair turns grey.’ 

* Only till then, Ned ?’ 

^ WeH, we won’t discuss that question now, 
Ellen ; for if f don’t start at once, I shall miss my 
traifi . . . and I shall have to walk quickly.* 

^ But I’m going to the station witji you.’ 

* Well, that will be nice. . . . But do you feel 
well enough for so long a walk ?’ 

’fhe morning seemed to Ned to be one of the 
most beautiful he had ever kftown, and he was sure 
thfcre was not a pleasanter road in all Ireland, so 
wide, so smooth, and sliaded by tre^s, just the kind 
of rpad he liked ; and Ellen wJs the^ pleasantest of 
companions, always sympathetic, always grave and 
slow of speech, foi% shoi thcnight carefully, and she 
knew Ireland so well that she was often able to call 
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his attention to a point which he might with advan- 
tage set forth in the meeting. She was always say- 
ing that he exaggerated the value of her suggestions, 
but Ned did not believe that this was so. The most 
she would admit was that she was in touch with 
contemporary politics and contemporary ideas — a 
pretty fair p»lot; and without a pilot he admitted 
he would have no chance of keeping off the rocks 
of the |;reacherous shore of Irish politics. 

^ No good will come of attacking the priests 
And then, dear, think of the grief it would bring 
to me 1* And such a look of distress came^nto 
her face that he determined never to speak of the 
priests again as magicians — at least, not in *her 
presence. 

^ Nobody can help»» having opinions, Ellen ; all we 
can do is to refrain from expressing opinions that 
give pain to others.* 

^But I should like you to be yourself, Ned. I 
hate the thought that you are surrendering»*any of 
your opinions for my sake.* 

' You are worth it. Good-bye, darling.* 

As he sat watching the landscape regrets fleeted 
jjast that both by circumstances and by his promises 
to Ellen he Wiis prevented from raising the one ques- 
tion in Ireland that seemed to him to be wofth 
raising. But Ellen yMs worth the sacrifice. And 
without sacrifice we should not be able to appflfe- 
ciate the divinity of our idol. On his return from 
the meeting he wotrld find her waiting for him at 
the station, a smile in her eyes, her parasol 
aslant, and they would sauntar down the fine stretch 
of road shaded with trees, talking of their mutual life 
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amid calm pasturages decorated with cows I3 mg in 
golden lights amid the long shadows. 

His life had hitherto been but disorder, and he 
was captivated by the order of hi« house ; his affec- 
tions had been disordered too — now there was order 
in them, and it was still quite an adventure for him 
to walk into the dining-room with his wife on his 
arm and to see the four candlesticks* on the table 
with pink shades, and the two tall parlour-maids with 
trained steps and looking so distinguished in their 
white caps and aprons. 


VI 

^ Won't you come round the garden ?’ 

She knew that he cared very little for flowers, 
but she always hoped to win his love for her 
garden. 

‘ If you would only work in the garden a little, 
Ned, ♦you'd soon begin to distinguish between 
honesty and »oeket.’ * 

iWell, Ellen, I can tell the difference if you 
give me time to think; you always have to think 
whether a sonata is by Beethoven or Mozart — I 
don't. Now which prelude is this ?' And he began 
to whistle. 

* ril tell you when we gej into the house. I can 
tell better if I hear it on the instrument. Now look 
at these flowers and tell me what they are.’ 

' Give me time — give me tjme* and I'll work it 
out, . , , Monkshood.' 

' No, delphinium.’ • 

^Now, Ellen, f wiah you wouldn’t call larkspur 
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delphinium. All the beauty of the flowers goes once 
you change their lovely English names to Latin 
ones/ 

Ned was often in doubt whether the flowers he 
was looking at were columbines or Canterbury bells 
— both names were beautiful^ but Canterbury bells 
by far the more beautiful. ^Canterbury is the 
beautifullest of names, and bells are always beautiful, 
especially on Sunday morning; it is delicious to 
hear them choiring over an English landscape.* 

' Why not over an Irish ?* 

Ned admired the instinct which drew her from 
flower to flower, for she seemed to divine the 
wants of every flower and to know where She 
would find the caterjiillars and the snails. She 
carried a basket on her arm into which she put 
these gnawing insects. It was not a basket of 
* Indian woof/ and she did not tell Ned to carry the 
insects into distant woods ^ far aloof.* Her sensibil- 
ities were not so fine as Shelley’s, and sh^^ was 
content to let Ned trample upon the caterpillars, 
that had eaten up the hollyhocks. 

* In another month the poppies will be over every- 
thing,’ she said, ^ and my pansies are beautiful. See 
these beautiful yellow pansies ! But you’re not look- 
ing at my garden.* 

* Yes, I am taking it ajl in, but I was thinking just 

then of that apple-tree, there is no finer one m 
Ireland, it is as large as a house ; the branches shoot 
straight out making it were a little roof; and 
when there is t^le moon, yellow as a nectarine among 
the boughs ’ ^ ^ 

‘ And only by comparing one thing with another 
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do you seem to be able to appreciate Nature. If 
you think the blue of the lobelia reminds you of my 
eyes, try to remember its name.* 

< To-night the moon is much farther away than 
when it lay * 

* Like a nectarine among the boughs of an apple- 
tree.* 

'Now ihe moon is quite different, sailing away up 
there in icy scorn.* 

' Much purer/ 

' Nevertheless, I didn't kiss you that nigm;. 

' But you’ll kiss me to-night/ and she raised her 
face to his. 

' And which moon do you like the better } The 
cold spiritual moon or the nectarine moon ?* 

' My dear Ned, the moon is never like a nectarine 
— the moon is just the moon.* 

'And nothing but the moon, whereas you have 
a soul.’ He put his arm about her waist; they 
passed •from the garden through the wicket, moved 
by a desire to ^ee the long fields and the woods 
slo^g down to the shore. 

* Only the grey sky,’ he said, ' with the fleeting 
moon in it, and a great stream of wfiite light striking 

•acmss the sea past the last rocks of that lonely little 
headland. How small the world is compared with 
the sky to-night !’ 

•'But the earth is always small compared to the 
sky.' 

' Not always, Ellen/ 

And they turned their faces up the^ grey hillside, 
going up a little path ’^^ich led them past a ruined 
church and over a stream which was diflicult to 
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cross, the stepping-stones being placed crookedly. 
A little farther on they stopped to admire a group of 
three lonely ash-trees, and he wondered if Ellen was 
as sensible as he to the mystery of the cattle moving 
through the furze. ^They seem,* he said, ^nearer 
the earth than human beings are.* And he asked 
Ellen to sympathize with him in the idea that there 
are not many things in the universe, but one thing 
divided indefinitely. And when they had seated 
themselves on a Druid stone their talk drifted from 
themselves to Ireland, to the time that the primitive 
races had assembled round the very stone on Y'hich 
they were sitting for some rite ; and Ned listened, 
hearing a long story from Ellen’s lips, feeling alf the 
while that he had always aspired to a grave, well- 
mannered woman who was never ridiculous, and 
despite her superstitions she was not ridiculous. 

^ We shall always think the same — do you not feel 
that ?’ 

* You’re thinking,’ she said, * of Americui ; thinking 
that if you go there you’ll come baek with different 
ideas about Ireland and about me. Isn’t that what 
you were thinking ?* 

‘ In a way — one doesn’t like to break the spell, 
and I feel that a spell is upon me.' 

' Ned, you mustn’t give way to superstition. You 
must do what you thini' right.’ 

'But I don't know that I think any one thing 
more right than another.' 

' Yes, you do, Ned.’ 

' What 1 am considering is the hardship it imposes 
upon me to leave you at ^ch^ a time. We have 
been married hardly more than a year, and I am 
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asked to leave you, for if I go to America it will be 
for at least three months — for four, perhaps.' 

* Of course, if you thought that ^ou would think 

of any other woman, that you would not be faithful 
to me and faithful to Ireland, dear * 

^ My dear Ellen, there is no question of that. I 
am thinking of myself and yourself.' , 

^If yoO succeed in America you will come back 
the first man in Ireland.* 

^ Even so — what is that to me or you ? It would 
be more natural for you to be sorry I am going.* 

* I %m sorry you are going, of course, Ned ; but 
if you come back a great success I shall be very 
gla<f.’ 

^You will be very lonely.* 

^ Very likely . . . but, Ned, I^shall not be looking 
very well for the next two months.* 

^You piean on account of the baby The next 
few months will be a trying time for you, and I 
should vlike to be with you. Would you like to go 
into the house* ifow .>* 

'^o, dear, the night is very beautiful,’ and, pass- 
ing through the wicket, they sat down to rest on the 
seat under the apple-tree. 

^But you don’t look as if you wished me to stay.’ 

^Yes, Ned, I do — I shall miss you. Of course, it 
will be very lonely here witlfout you, but perhaps it 
^1 be better. When you come back, I shall have 
got back my figure, and perhaps you will like me 
better than ever.' 

* You have so little confidence in my love, Ellen, 
that you only wi^ i|^e to see you when you are 
looking . . . charming.* 
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' It seems to me, Ned, that if a woman wishes to 
retain a man’s love when she marries such a man as 
you, he must only see her when ’ 

^But that isn’t like you at alL My dear Ellen, 
you’re crying ! What is the meaning of these tears ?* * 

^ I don’t know, Ned. It is foolish of me, and 
under this s^ple-tree, too, where we have spent so 
many pleasant hours.* • 

‘ In about six years there will be one who will 
appreciate the tree as we have never appreciated 
it. I can see the little chap running after the 
apples.’ 

* But, Ned, it may be a girl.’ 

^ Then it will be like you, dear.’ 

Ned shook the boughs, and their apple-gathering 
seemed portentous. ^ 

'The sound of apples falling in the dusk and a 
new life coming into the world.’ 

' But you’re sorry to leave me ?’ she answered, 
conscious of some estrangement, as she divined that 
he was glad he had obtained her dblisent to go to 
America. 

' Of course. I’m sorry to leave you, but you say it 
is my duty to go — and I suppose it is, though for 
the moment I am not conscious of any duty but you.’ 
They walked into the house together, Ned a litjle 
unhappy, because he fObt he was not as sincere with 
Ellen as he wished to be. 

VII 

He was thiirking in Chicago that there is no end 
to politics, when a knock f&mp to the door — a 
telegram from home. 
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new life has come into the world/ he said. 
And though it docs cost a shilling a word, they 
might have let me know how she is! Hiere is 
no answer/ he said to the J>oy, axid*fdil to thinking 
her gem-like eyes, her pretty oval face, and her 
red hair scattered about her pillow. At drst he 
was not certain whether the baby was lying by 
side of tjie mother, but now he saw his child, and 
thrilled with a sense of wonder — for birth and death 
never cease to be wonderful. ^ Never,* he said ; and 
he marvelled at his vision, so clear was it. He could 
see his wife and child in the room he knew so well, 
the curtains with the fruit pattern upon them, the 
pal^ wallpaper with roses climbing up a trellis, and 
pretty blue ribbons intervening between each line 
of roses. He knew the odour of the room well, 
and the sensation of the carpet ; he could see the 
twilight, and the bulky nurse passing to and fro, 
and begLi to wonder if his child were like him or 
like mcfther — probably like both, and then his 

eyes went to .the clock. The notes of his speech , 
we{e upon the table ; but he found great difficulty 
in rousing himself out of his chair ; it was so pleasant 
to lie there, thinking of his wke, of his home, 
ofdiis child. And it did not seem as if he could 
speak at a meeting that night. 

*As he considered the wording of the telegram he 
o^ust send to the chairman, lie saw his wife take the 
baby and put it to her breast, and her breast was 
very dear to him. He had often thought of Ellen as 
a l^autiful marble — very rarely as A mother. But 
he was due at the meeting in about twenty minutes ; • 
the notes of his spdhch^ay on the table ; he gathered 
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them up, put them in his pocket, and drawing a 
sheet of paper towards him he began a letter to 
his wife. He wished to tell her ... he sought for 
turns of phrased that would veil his thought be- 
comingly from himself and from Ellen. But he 
must tell her that she would find no difficulty in 
getting goat’s milk at the foot of the Dublin moun- 
tains, or a peasant woman. ‘ The curve of your breast 
is worth all the world to me,’ he was about to write, 
but he decided that it would be better to omit all 
bodily appreciations, and closed his letter. No 
sooner was it posted than he was beset by qualms 
of conscience, and he went to the meeting wonder- 
ing what Ellen would think of his letter, ferfting 
it would shock and trouble her ; she would re- 
member his admiration of her with pleasure, but she 
would consider the rights of the child. 

He was beset by uneasy thought during the next 
few days, and w^hen the tenth day came— the day 
his letter would probably be handed to her— :ilie was 
thinking how he might remedy .his mistake by 
telegram. He refrained fortunately. A telegram 
would have added to her distress, which was already 
very great. She had been suckling her baby for 
several days before Ned’s letter arrived. It had 
given her pleasure to suckle her baby, and Ned’s 
order that she should jpass her child on to another 
and consider her personal charm for him affiight^id 
her, and she could not restrain her tears. Her tears 
flowed again ; aiid when she told the nurse her 
husband’s wishes, the nurse was sorry that Mrs. 
Carmady had been troubled, for she was still very 
weak. At that moment the' chud began to cry for 
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milk; Ellen put him to her little cup-like breast, 
and as he drew it, tears fell upon him. The doctor, 
however, did not think there was anythmg strange 
in Ned's letter, even thought sh^ had suckled her 
baby long enough, and spoke with so much assur- 
ance that Ellen was soothed. But he had not 
left her very long before she felt that she must 
have theological opinion as well, and scribbled a 
letter to Father Brennan, asking him to come to 
see her as soon as he conveniently could. tHe did 
not, however, side with her against the doctor ; he 
evcQ refused to express any opinion on the subject, 
whether a mother was justified in suckling her child 
h€f!*self or in passing it over to a foster-mother. It 
was entirely a question for the doctor, and if the 
doctor advised such a course, she would be wrong 
not to follow it. 

Ellen felt she had been misunderstood, and 
tried to tell the priest that Ned's letter had been 
inspi^d by his admiration of her breasts, but the 
priest eithcB would not or could not understand,, 
afld this troubled her ; she burst into tears again, 
and the nurse came in and said she had spoken 
enough this afternoon. The priest bade her good- 
bye, and the doctor came soon after. There was some 
whispering, and Ellen guessed that he had brought 
a* foster-mother with him ; she wept again, and 
turned her head aside so tfiat she might not see her 
baby fix his lips on the foster-mother's breast. But 
irery soon the wet-nurse was accepted, and cheer- 
fully ; the priest had told her tha^she had better 
follow the doctor’s orders, and glancing down her® 
chemise she wond^retf if she were the same as before. 
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‘ Nurse, what do you think ?* 

The nurse assured her that she could perceive no 
difference, but when they put on her stays it was 
quite clear that ^e had grown stouter. * Tm quite 
a little mother.* The nurse said her figure would 
come back all right, and she hoped Ned would not be 
disappointed with her. She did not expect him for 
a month, and'^in a month she would be able^to meet 
him as slight and graceful as she had ever been. 
He liked her in light dresses, so she chose a pretty 
flowered dress and tied it with a blue sash. ^ I 
never wore so becoming a hat,* she said ; and ^jtood 
at the end of the platform, waiting for the train to 
come up. ^ 

Ned was in one of the end carriages, and she 
would have liked him to jump out of the carriage 
into her arms ; the flVst kiss was, however, none the 
worse for the little delay, and they v^alked on in 
silence, unable to speak, so intense was theif happi- 
ness ; it welled uj) and overflowed when Nbd stppped 
. at the comer of the road to gather some, honeysuckle, 
and pinned the blossoms into his wife's gown ; 
then, while admiring the gown, the hat, and her 
pretty red hair, be remembered the letter he had 
written in answer to her telegram. 

* I’ve had many qualms about the letter I wrote 
you in answer to your telegram. After all, a childf’s 
right upon the mother is the first right of all. 4 
w^rote the letter in a hurry, and hardly knew what I 
was saying.’ ^ 

* We got an ^cellent nurse, Ned, and the boy is 
♦ doing very well.’ 

'So you said in your letteif. But after posting 
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my letter I said to myself : If it causes me trouble 
how much more will it cause her !*’ ’ 

‘ Your letter did trouble me, Ned. I was feeling 
very weak that morning and the baby was crying for 
*me, and I didn’t know what to do, so I sent up a 
note to Father Brennan, asking him to come and see 
me, and he came down and told me that I was quite 
free to give my baby to a foster-mother. The 
sanction of the Church, Ned . . .* 

' The sanction of the Church ! What childish 
nonsense is this he said. ^ The authority of a 
priest.* So it was not for me, but because a 
priest . . .* 

' But, Ned, there must be a code of morality, and 
these men devote their lives to thinking out one 
for us.' 

She was charming in her flowered dress, and she 
had not forgotten to wear a blue veil ; but her beauty 
could not crush the anger out of him, and she never 
seemed •farther from him — not even when the 
Atlantic divided them. 

^ those men devote their lives to thinking out a 
code of morality for us ! You submit your soul to 
their keeping ; and what remains of* you when you 
liavd given over your soul ?' 

'But, Ned, why this outbreak f You knew I was 
a Catholic when you married ipae.' 

^Yes, and Tm sorry, Ellen, for losing my temper. 
But it is only in Ireland that women submit them- 
selves, body and soul. It is e^raordinary ! It is 
beyond human reason !’ • 

They walked on in ^silence, and Ned tried to 
foriret thaf. his wifp a Pjifhnlir* 
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* Shall I go upstairs and see the baby, or will you 
bring him down ?* 

* ril bring him down/ 

And it was a ^eat lump of white flesh with blue 
eyes and a little red down on its head that she* 
carried in her arms. 

* And now, Ned, forget the priest and admire your 
boy !* 

' He seems a beautiful boy and healthy and sleepy,' 

' I *took him out of his bed, but he never cries. 
Nurse said she never heard of a baby that didn’t 
cry. Do you know I’m sometimes tempted tq^ pinch 
him to see if he can cry ?' 

She sat absorbed, looking at the baby, and shlb was 
so beautiful and so intensely real at that moment 
that Ned began to forget that she had given the child 
out to nurse because the priest had told her that 
she might do so without sin. 

‘I called him after you, Ned. It was Father 
Stafford who baptized him.' ‘ , 

* So he has been baptized !’ • ♦ 

* He wasn’t three days old when he was baptlSsed.' 

' Of course, he could not have gone to heaven if 

he hadn’t been baptized,’ 

^ Ned, I don't think it kind of you to say thes^ 
things to me. You never used to say them.’ 

* I am sorry, Ellen ^ I’ll say no more, and f am 
glad it was Father Stafford who baptized him. tHe 
is the most sensible priest we have. If all the clergy* 
were like him I sh^mld find it easier to believe.J 

* But religion has nothing to do with the clergy. 
It is quite }x>ssible to think the clergy foolish, and 
yet to believe that the religion^s the true one/ 
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' I like the clergy far better than their religion, 
and believe them to be worthy of a better one. I 
like Father Stafford, and you like having a priest to 
dinner — let us ask him.* 

She liked clerical gossip, and she told him that the 
new church was finished, and that Biddy heard the 
saints sin^ng in the window. 

* So now we have a local saint.* 

^ Yes, and miracles.’ 

* But do you believe in miracles ?’ 

‘ I don’t know. I shouldn’t like to say. One 
isn’t obliged to believe in them !’ 

' ^m sure you would enjoy believing in Biddy.* 

‘ Oh, Ned ! how aggressive you are — and the very 
day you come back!’ 

^ If I am. I’m sorry. Come, si* upon my knee, and 
forget your priests and all that concerns them, and 
everything except me, and in return I shall forget 
all but the cream colour and delightful roundness of 
your ndbk.’ 

she came to Ned the faint cloud of resentment 
whifli still lingered in her face provoked his laughter, 
for he guessed what was passing in Jier mind. 

, ‘You wouldn’t have me different, but you would 
prefer me not to speak about priests ?’ 

‘JNo, darling, you shouldn’t use the word “priest,” 
but “ religion ” — you confus^ the two. But this is 
^ ndl the moment for theological discussion.’ 

She did not know whether she haled him or loved 
him,* and the thought crossed Ifts miyi that there 
was something of the religious prig in her — but no 
matter — and this d^retiatiou was swept away, for 
he found her the same enticing ai^d winning sen- 
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suality as he had left in Ireland when he wf^nt away 
to America. 

It flattered him to watch her passionate nature 
overcome her prejudices, and he assured her next 
morning, as she stepped out of her bath, that she had 
lost none of her beauty — that her baby had robbed 
not a line of it. She would have preferred him not 
to have spoken of the baby, but she was glad to think 
that she had lost nothing in his eyes, and that morn- 
ing he was so much in love with her that he glanced 
down her newspaper and read of Ireland’s fidelity to 
her religion, her devotion to her priests, withbut a 
muttered word. He read of the profession of l^ifish 
nuns in France, of Kilmessan Cathedral bazaar, of 
meetings at which the chair was always taken by 
a worthy priest or a brilliant young curate, and of the 
old Irish castle and its domain that had just become 
ecclesiastical property, without anger, for ihis mind 
was filled with memories of his wife’s beauty ; he 
could not get her out of his head, and after bi'eakfast 
they walked round the garden, their anns linked, ^she 
l>oring him a little with her flowers, for he was think- 
ing of the misfortune that the jiost had brought to 
him. It seemed hard to leave her the very first day, ^ 
but he must go to Dublin. He would return in the 
evening, but he didn’t want to be separated from 
her, though the separatuon was no more than a few 
hours. 

^ 1 shall look forward to see you at the station,* he 
said ; and at spc o’clock they walked down the bioad, 
sunny road once again, thinking of the love-night 
that awaited them ; and for thr^? months the mould 
of her body absorbed him, till, surprised at his con- 
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stant worship of one idol, he began to lo&\ upon 
himself perfect lover, living in a tranquil isle of 
contentment, blue and waveless seas surging around 
its shores, gentle breezes rocking 4ts groves, breezes 
that would never again wax and veer. As a man in 
complete health forgets death for a while and then 
remembers suddenly that the day of his death is 
certain ,to come, he asked himself as* he hurried to 
the station in a moment of supreme content if Ellen's 
beauty would ever cease to give him pleasure. The 
question interested him, and he asked himself if it 
were possible that she whom he loved so utterly, 
who meant so much to him, at whose least touch he 
trembled, would become to him more trite and 
commonplace than any other woman. Of course it 
was possible. The mind is always remoulding, 
remaking the body, and Ellen's mind seemed less 
interesting than it used to be ; she was becoming 
more aftd more a slave to the priest ; we go forward 
or g^ back — she was retrograde, and in ten years, 

all her beaut^^dead, she would become But he, 

didn’t like to think what she would become. 

It might be argued that her religion was her own 
concern, but it was his too, for .it afflicted him ; it 
always had, and now there was a reason why the 
affliction should lie upon him very heavily. He was 
fhinking of his little son, who would be sent to 
confession presently — in aSout five years the break- 
ing-in would begin. But in five years their love- 
story would be over and done, and he would be able 
to resist her. A little frighfened^at the thought, 
he began to think instead of what he would say. 
It the meeting. ^A#d it was at this meeting he 
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became' conscious of the missionary within him, and 
returned home thinking of his political rather 
than of his wife. mans heart must be in his 
work if he is toodo it well/ she said, and tried to 
get Ned to tell her about his hopes for the fulfilment 
of his projects. But he dropped from particular 
into general terms, and spoke of social organization 
and the like/* and she felt a little disappointed that 
he did not take her into his confidence. It would 
have p^pased her to hear him express his old regrets 
at leaving her when he went away next morning, but 
he went away quite cheerfully, and she returned to 
her house remembering his complaints of the long 
drives on outside cars and the tedium of his evenings 
in inn parlours. ^ He no longer objects to inn 
parlours,* she said ; and on his return she asked him 
to tell her of the U^ds he had slept in, and was 
surprised to hear him describe them all as excellent. 
‘And the food?’ she would venture to ask*. ‘The 
food was all right— the Irish inn is improving.* She 
kept herself from saying, though the yvords came to 
her lips, ‘ Improved within the last three months.’ 
‘ But I am delighted to get home,’ he said, putting 
his arm about her, ^s if he had guessed her thoughts. 
‘ Where is baby ?’ „ 

She liked him to be fond of his baby, but 

‘ Baby is asleep.’ • 

‘ Let us go into the 'garden and show me your 
flowers.’ 

His astuteness lixinoyed her, and after dinner she 
took up her se'^ng, fbr he was too tired to talk to fier 
, about his work. She could see that he was watch- 
ing her; and after watchin|r ly:er far some little 
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while he went to the piano, and she wondered how 
he could to play Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, 
hour after hour — Bach — all the old masters. ‘ How is 
it, Ned,' she said, ^you never seefn to talk to me 
now ?' He answered that the music rested his brain. 

' But, darling, do you think I am neglecting you ? 
It isn't true — come and sit upon my knee.' 

The request to come and sit upon hisicnee angered 
her, for it seemed to her that her husband was aware 
that a change liad come into their lives, and she did 
not know if slie were glad or sorry he did not come 
to hq^ room that night. 

One day she asked him at what he was smiling, 
and he answered quite candidly : 

'At my own good fortune in having this house 
to return home to, and a beautiful wife to kiss when 
I return. My life is iniinitely*agreeable ; you have 
made it so, Ellen, and from end to end. 

' Don^t you understand what I mean he asked, a 
little |mno;fed at her unresponsiveness. ' I just ask 
you, how coukka man be else than pleased ? Never 
w^s there a more beautiful summer than the one we 
are coming to the end of. And this morning is 
beautiful enough to make anybody happy. The 
simlight is bewitching — don’t you love the sun, Ellen?' 
He saw tliat she was annoyed, and half guessed the 
cause of it, and to revenge himself he pretended not 
4io see her clouded face. ^Such a contrast to the 
day,' he said to himself. ' Everything,’ he con- 
tinued, ' seems to have been don% for us. You are 
the prettiest woman in County Dubllin, and I don't 
think there is a prettier house, or a prettier dress 
than the one you q^e hearing,* 
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* God has been very good, it is true/ 

* Well, am I not giving Him thanks ?* 

^ You seem to look upon me and your house like a 
little work of art J)lanned out by yourself — a work of 
which you are not a little proud/ she answered, 
laughing. 

^You think,* he replied, much amused, Hhat I 
look upon ouf* house as a sort of larder, and you as a 
dainty morsel.* 

^ I wish you wouldn^t talk like that, Ned.* 

‘ The idea was yours — that as soon as I have had 
a snack I put the cover down and go away saying, 
^^Now that is all right — that is safe for another 
week.’* * ® 

The train came in ; he recalled the angry look he 
had seen gather in her face ; and the newspaper 
dropped on his knee^,’ ... He knew that she read 
his speeches, and if she read them she must have 
noticed their anti-clerical tone. True, he was not 
well reported, the most important paits of his 
speeches were omitted, and for these omissions he 
looked upon the reporters and editors as his friends, 
for he was still in love with his wife, and felt that 
the sensual knot was not yet untied — not even 
loosened, and that many a month would have to pass, 
perhaps years, before he would find himself in the 
open air of the world, free again. If she read his 
speeches this freedom might come to him at oncef 
for woman though she was — and a passionate one into 
the bargain — he Mt sure that his opinions, as soon 
as they were fSlly rWlized by her, would cleave 
their love as a hatchet cleaves the wood. He had 
tried to live without opinions fbr her sake, and 
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had failed ; his little son would fall into the priest's 
jjiaw — the whole country was in it — and he remem- 
bered how years ago he had watched a snake trying 
to swallow a frog. The frog seedied to acquiesce, 
but when half of his body was down the snake's 
gullet he began to bestir himself and had managed 
to escape. The snake renewed the attack the next 
day and many succeeding days, the Trog escaping 
always at the last moment ; but a day came when 
the weary frog delayed a little too long and Ned 
saw him disappear. He was sorry for him, just as 
he ^as now sorry for the poor people that the 
priests were swallowing — body and soul. Ned told 
th^ story in his speech and the parable was under- 
stood by some. 

He had an anti-clerical backing in the towns, and 
one day spoke so plainly thaff he felt it would be 
better to tell Ellen what he had said than to allow 
her to read his speech unprepared. But if he 
were fo tell her she would not come upon his knee ; 
and if he did not tell her, she would read the report • 
of^is speech, and she might not even come to the 
station to meet him or accompany him to the station 
in the morning. • 

* Fm afraid our lives are at a crisis/ he said, 
looking out of the window. 

But she was waiting for him on the platform, and 
(poked so pretty as she sto<& in the sun, her parasol 
aslant, that he began to regret he had not postponed 
his attack on the priests. * 

His greetings were always cordial,, but this even- 
ing she thought his greeting more cordial, more * 
affectionate; it wfs Inore like the Ned she re- 
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membered — the Ned that she knew. But he did 
not take her in his arms^ though there was 
nobody about, and while she wondered at his 
indifference, she Noticed that he was answering her 
perfunctorily. 

‘ What is the matter, dear ? I hope you are not 
disappointed.* 

^ No, the meeting was well enough. There was a 
great number of people present, and my speech was 
well received.’ 

^ I am glad of that,* she said. ^ But what is the 
matter, Ned ?’ . c 

^Nothing. I was thinking about my speech. I 
hope it will not be misunderstood. People ard so 
stupid, and some will understand it as an attack on 
the clergy, whereas it is nothing of the kind.* 

^Well,* she said, * if it isn’t, it will be different 
from your other speeches.* 

^ How is that ?* 

^All your speeches lately have been an ,attack 
‘ upon the clergy, direct or indirect. I dare say many 
did not understand them, but anyone who kndws 
your opinions can read between the lines.* 

‘If you had read between the lines, Ellen, you 
would have seen that I have been trying to save 
clergy from themselves. I am only pleading for the 
harmless and the necessary laity.’ 

‘ You see, Ned, I am hardly more to you now than 
any other woman. You come here occasionally to 
spend a day or t^o with me. Our married life ^has 
dwindled down to that. You play with the baby 
» and you play the piano, and you write your letters. 
I don’t know what you are Wriling in them. You 
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never speak to me of your ideas. I know nothing 
of your politics.* 

* I haven*t spoken about politics much lately, Ellen, 
because I thought you had lost intefrest in them. 

^ I’ve lost interest in nothing that concerns you. 
I’ve not spoken about politics because I know 
quite well that my ideas don’t interest you any 
longer. ^You’re absorbed in your own* ideas. You 
sleep now in the spare room. We are divided, body 
and soui.’ 

^ But I sometimes come to see you in your room, 
Ellen.’ 

^ Sometimes/ she said sadly, ^ but that isn’t my idea 
of marriage, nor is it the custom of the country, nor 
is it what the Church wishes.* 

^I think, Ellen, you are very unreasonable, and 
you are generally so reasonable.^ 

^ Well, don’t let us argue any more,’ she said. 

^ We shaA never agree. I’m afraid.’ 

' If I had* only known it was going to turn out so 
disagreeable a» ^his,’ Ned said to himself, ‘ I should 
ha^ held my tongue.’ And he was sorry for liaving 
displeased Ellen, so pretty did she look in her white 
dress and her hat trimmed with China roses ; and 
though he did not care much for flowers, he liked to 
see Ellen among her flowers ; he liked to sit with 
hef* under the shady apple-tree. The hollyhocks 
’^^re making a fine show u{f in the air, and hoping 
the garden would distract her attention from his 
ideas, he led her across the swafd to their seat. 
But instead of speaking to him about the flowers, 
as was her wont, she asked him if he would like to 
see the child. 
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^ Tve kept him out of bed thinking you might like 
to see him.* 

^ Yes/ he said, * go fetch the baby and I will shake 
the boughs and he’ll run after the apples.’ 

^Differences of opinion arise/ he said to himself; 
'for the mind changes and desire wanes, but the 
heart is always the same. And what an extraordinary 
bond a child* is,’ he added, seeing Ellen leading the 
little boy across the sward. 

Tho quarrels of the day died down, the evening 
grew more beautiful under the boughs, and this 
intimate life round their apple-tree was strangely 
intense, and it grew more and more intense as the 
light died. Every now and then the child came to 
show them an apple he had picked up, and Ned said : 

' He thinks he has found the largest apples that 
have ever been.’ The secret of their lives seemed 
to approach, and at every moment they expected to 
hear it. An apple fell with a thud, the s\iars came 
out, the tired child came to his mother and asked to 
be taken on her lap. Ned carried his son, now half 
asleep, into the house, and they undressed him* to- 
gether, having forgotten, seemingly, their differences 
of opinion. ^ 

But after dinner, when they were alone in ^he • 
drawing-room, their relations grew" strained again. 
Ned wanted to explain to Ellen that his movement 
was not anti-clerical, bht he could see she did ijpt 
wish to hear. He watched her take up her work, « 
and wondered what he could say to persuade her, 
and after a while he went into his study, fetched his 
book, and very soon forgot Ellen. But she had not 
forgotten him, and seeing that love for her had 
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been absorbed by the book, she stuck her needle in 
her work, folded it up, and put it into the work- 
basket. 

^ I am going to bed, Ned.' His mce told her that 
he had returned from a world in which she had no 
part. ^ You prefer your book to me. Good -night.* 

She had never spoken to him so rudely before. 
But ther^ was no use going after her, he didn’t vidsh 
to go after her, and obedient to his humour he 
turned to the piano. He hadn’t heard any* music 
for days, and, like a thirsty man to a well-head, he 
turned to Bach. The piano would reach her bed- 
roogi ! Well, if it did — he hadn't played Bach for 
weeks, and he wanted to play Bach. He knew the 
piano would annoy her . . . would keep her awake. 
But sleep was far from her eyes. It annoyed her 
that he should go to the piano the moment she left 
him, andithat he should play Bach ; for he knew that 
Bach did i\ot interest her; and had it not seemed 
undigftified to do so, she would have sent down word 
that she would Ije obliged if he would stop playing. 

As she undressed she lost control over herself, and 
lying in bed it seemed to her that Ned had hidden 
himself in a veil of kindness and good humour, and 
that the man she had married was a man without 
mpral qualities ; a man who would leave her without 
resentment, without regret^ who would say ^ Good- 
l^e ' to her as to some brief habit. 

She could hear Bach’s interminable twiddles, and 
they exasperated her nerves ; sl^ wept through many 
preludes and fugues ; and later she must have heard 
the fugues in a dream ^ for, when the door opened (it 
pas^ over the ca&pet softly) she started out of a 
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doze, and heard Ned saying he hoped the piano had 
not kept her awake. She heard him lay the candle 
on the table, an^ come over to her bedside, and, 
leaning over her, he begged her to turn round and 
speak to him. 

* My poor little woman, I hope I have not been 
cross with yo\^ this evening.' 

She turned away petulantly. But he tbok her 

hand and held it, and whispered to her, and gradually 

tempted her out of her anger, and taking some of her 

red hair from the pillow, he kissed it. She still kept 

her head turned from him, but she could not «keep 

back her happiness, and at last, raising herself ug in 

the bed, she said : ^ Oh, Ned, do you still love me ?' 

And when he came into bed, she slipped down so 

as to lie u}>on his breast, and they fell asleep thinking 

of the early train he would have to catch in the 

morning. But this was their last fit of h^piness, 

for next day she was guilty of a great indiscretion — 

she went into Ned’s study to see what the timte was. 

She was curious, too, to know what iVere the books 

Ned was always reading, but she thought she co<ild 

go into the study without looking at the books. She 

fixed her eyes on the clock, trying to keep her eyes 

from the bookcase. But in spite of herself she looked. 

The books were there ; they had been thrust so ffir 

l>ack that she could not i^d the name of the vrriter. 

Well, it did not matter ; she did not care to knoil 

the name of the writer — Ned’s room interested her 
«• 

more than the hooks^ There was his table covered 
with his papers, and the thought passed through her 
mind that he might be wri^g the book he had 
promised her not to write, Wlfiit he was writing 
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was certainly for the printer, for he was writing on 
only one side of the paper — and one of these days 
what he was writing would be printed ; but it would 
not be right or honourable for hereto lofk into her 
husband’s private papers, and she hoped she would go 
out of the study without reading them. 

The papers in her hands were his notes for the 
book he*was writing, and the title caught her eye : 
A Western Thibet. 'So he is writing the book he 
promised not to write,’ she said, and her shame at 
her act was swallowed up in the remembrance that 
it her money that was supporting the agitation. 
They were rich now : her father was dead, all his 
mobey had come to her, and she had let Ned do what 
he liked. She had not cared what happened as long 
as she kept his love — but he no longer loved her. 
Two thousand a year of her mdiney was being spent 
in robbing the people of Ireland of their religion ! 
Maybe thousands of souls would be lost — and through 
her fai^lt. * 

Ellen feared* money as much as her father had 
lo^d it. 

' Good Heavens !’ she murmured to herself. ' What 
am I to do? Father Brennan will tell me.’ And 
evtuy moment the temptation to confide her secret 
became more imperative. She could confide her 
secret to the priest in confession without betraying 
^ed. But if the priest toJfi her she must withdraw 
her money from Ned, her marriage was a broken one, 
and Ned’s career would be broken.' . . And it was 

she who had brought him into politics. She had 
often spoken of her money in order to induce him to 
go ipto politics, an<J nbw it was her money that was 
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forcing her to betray him. She had not thought of 
confession in her present difficulty as a betrayal, but 
it was one — and a needless one. Father Brennan 
could only tell her to withdraw her money, yet she 
must consult the priest — nothing else would satisfy 
her. She lacked courage where Ned was concerned, 
and Father Brennan’s advice would give her courage. 
So soon as she told Ned that she could give^ him no 
more money, she would have to tell him she was 
acting 5n the priest’s advice, for she could not go on 
living with him and not tell him everything. A 
secret would jwison her life, and she had no difficulty 
in imagining how she would remember it ; she could 
see it stopping her suddenly as she crossed the rdbm 
when she was thinking of something quite different. 
Her confession to Father Brennan would be easy 
compared with her c6nfession to Ned. She did not 
think he would ever love her again. To lose his 
love might be the cross that God laid upon ^er, and 
not to be weak and contemptible in the eyes of God 
was what she had to think of. Th .2 love of one’s 
husband is of this world and temporary, but the l<j/ve 
of God is for eternity. . . . All things are in the 
will of God. And it was God who had sent her into 
Ned’s room. She had been compelled. And nt>w 
she was compelled again. It was God that was send- 
ing her to the priest ; for we are but puppets m 
the hands of G^ ; ani" she prayed she might he 
reconciled to His will, only daring to implore His 
mercy with one^' Our Father,’ and one ^ Hail Majy.’ 
Further imploration would be out of place : she must 
not insist too much ; God was all wisdom, and knew 
her need better than she. Biit sjie would learn ^om 
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the priest if the love of her husband might be 
spared her, and she hoped she would be reconciled 
to His will, even if her child should be taken from 
her. 

► During Mass the life of her soul seemed to her to 
become real, in fact the only reality, and she thought 
that her confession would be a long one ; but on her 
knees before the priest her soul seemed to vanish, 
and all her interesting scruples and phases of thought 
dwindled to almost nothing — she could not pht her 
soul into words, and was ashamed of keeping the 
priest *wai ting. But the matter on which she had 
come to consult him had put words out of her 
head. 

* I am not certain that what I am going to tell 
you is a sin, but I consider it as part of my con- 
fession,' she said at last, and *it was with great 
difficulty that she told him how she had given Ned 
her money and allowed him to apply it without 
inquiring into the application. ^ Since my child was 
born I have not? taken the interest I used to take in 
politics. I don’t think my husband is any longer 
interested in my ideas, and now^ he has told me that 
some kind of religious reformatioA is necessary in 
’Ireland.' 

' When did he tell you that ?’ 

' Yesterday. I went to the station to meet him, 
and he told me as we wallfed home. For a long 
time I believed him ; I don’t mean that he told me 
falsehoods ; he may have dece^edT Ipmself. Any- 
how he used to tell me that though his agitation 
might be described as anti- clerical, no one could 
call ij anti-religious^l flut this morning something 
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led me into his room, and I looked through his 
papers. I dare say I had no right to do so, but I 
did.* 

^And you discovered from his papers that his 
agitation was directed against religion ?’ 

Ellen nodded. 

'I cannot think of an 3 rthing more unfortunate,’ 
said the priest. 

Father Brennan was a little fat man with small 
eyes dnd a punctilious, deferential manner, and his 
voice was slightly falsetto. 

^ I cannot understand how your husband cap be so 
unwise. I know very little of him, but I didn’t 
think he was capable of making so grave a mistake. 
The country is striving to unite itself, and we have 
been uniting, and now that we have united Ireland, 
or very nearly, it appears that Mr. Carmady has come 
from America to divide us again. What c^ he gain 
by these tactics ? If he tells the clergy that the 
moment Home Rule is granted an anti-religious 
party will rise up and drive them oist’of the country, 
he will set them against Home Rule, and if ^‘the 
clergy are not in favour of Home Rule who, I would 
ask Mr. Carmady, who will be in favour of it ? And 
I will ask you, my dear child, to ask him — I sugj^est* 
that you should ask him to what quarter he looks for 
support.* 

^Ned and I never talk politics ; we used to, but 
that is a long time ago.’ 

* He will only ru^n himself. But I think yoq said 
you came to consult me about something.’ 

^Yes. Y'ou see a very large part of my money 
is spent in politics, and t an not certain that I 
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shouldn’t withdraw my money. It’s for that I have 
come to consult you.’ 

Ellen had been addressing the little outline of the 
priest’s profile, but when he heard the subject on 
Vhich she had come to consult him he turned, and 
she saw his large face, round and mottled. A little 
light gathered in his wise and kindly eyes, and Ellen 
guessed that he had begun to see his way out of the 
difficult 3 % and she was glad of it, for she reckoned 
her responsibility at a number of souls. The spriest 
spoke very kindly, he seemed to understand how 
difficuk it would be for her to tell her husband that 
she could not give him any more money unless he 
promised not to attack the clergy or religion, but 
she must do so. He pointed out that to attack one 
was to attack the other, for the greater mass of 
mankind understands religion^ only through the 
clergy. , 

^ You must not only withdraw your money,’, he 
said, ^ Iwt you must use your influence to dissuade 
him.’ • • 

* I am afraid,’ said Ellen, ' that when I tell him 

that I must withdraw my money, and that you have 
told me to do so ’ * 

* Vou need not say that I told you to do so.’ 

' J cannot keep anything back from my husband. 

I must tell him the whole fa^uth,’ she said. 'And 
wlfen I tell him everything, I shall not only lose any 
influence that may remain, but I doubt very much if 
my husband will continue to live^witk me.’ 

' Your marriage was a love-marriage.' 

' Y es, but that is a loi^ time ago. It is four years 
ago. 
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^ I don’t think your husband will separate himself 

from you, but even so I think ’ 

‘ You will give me absolution ?* 

She said this a little defiantly, and the priest 
wondered ; and she left the confessional perplexed* 
and a little ashamed, and very terrified. 

There was nothing for her to do in Dublin ; she 
must go home and wait for her husband. He was 
not coming home until evening, and she rode her 
bicycte home wondering how the day would pass, 
thinking the best time to tell him would be after 
dinner, when he left the piano. If he weiie very 
angry with her she would go to her room. He 
would not go on living with her, she was sure of 
that, and her heart seemed to stand still when she 
entered the house, and saw the study-door open 
and Ned looking through the papers. 

^ 1 have come hack to look for some ji^pers,’ he 
said[. ‘It is very annoying. I have lost half the 
day.’ And he went on looking among his&papers, 
and she could see that he suspected nothing. ^ Do 
you know when is the next train ?’ 

She looked out the train for him, and she could 
see that he suspected nothing, and after he had 
found the papers he wanted they went into'* the* 
garden. 

She talked of her fio'^ers with the same interest as 
she had done many times before, and when he aslfied 
her to go for a walk with him on the hill she con- 
sented, although it^ was almost unbearable to t walk 
with him for the last time through the places where 
they had walked so often, thinking that their lives 
Would move on to the end uf changed ; talking of 
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Irish history, their eyes resting on the slender out- 
lines of Howth. 

' I shall be back in time for dinnej*. You will wait 
dinner a little for me. I may have to come back by 
‘a later train/ 

They walked down the hill together, Ned bid 
ding her good-bye at the garden-gat^ saying she 
had walked enough that day, and she feeling the 
moment was at hand. 

^ But, Ned, why are you going to Dublin ? You’re 
only going to see people who are anti-Catholic, who 
hate our religion, who are prejudiced against it/ 

^ But,’ he said, ^ why do you talk of these things ? 
We have got on very much better since we ceased to 
discuss politics together. We’re agreed in every- 
thing else/ 

She did not answer for a lon^ while, and then she 
said : 

^ But I djn’t see how we are to avoid discussing 
them, •for it is my money that supports the agita- 
tion/ 

^•1 never thought of that. So it is. Do you wish 
to withdraw it ?’ 

^You are not angry with me, I^ed ? You won’t 
think it mean of me to withdraw my money ? How 
ar§ you going to go on without my money ? You see 
I am wrecking your political career.’ 

• ^ Don’t give it another thought, dear. I shall be 
able to get on without it.’ 

^ May I go to the station witl| you i’ 

^If you like, only let us talk of something else. 
Everyone’s conscience ^s his own law, and you must 
act ^cordingly.’ 
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She trotted by his side, and begged him not to 
laugh at her when he said that to be truly logical 
she should turn him out of the house, or at least 
charge him for his board and lodging. 

The intonation of his voice laid her heart waste ; she 
felt she was done for, and she walked home repeating 
tlie words, ^ I am done for.’ 

As she passed through her garden she sa\^ that her 
flowers were dying for want of water ; but she could 
not do' much work, and though the cans were j(ieavy, 
they were not as heavy as her lieart. She sat down 
under the apple-tree and remembered her life.® Her 
best days were her school-days. Then life was^ be- 
ginning. Now it seemed to her nearly over, and she 
only five-and-twenty. She never could take the same 
interest in politics as she had once taken, nor in books. 
She felt her intelligence had declined. She was 
cleverer as a girl than as a woman. 

N^d was coming home for dinner, and some time 
that evening she would have to tell him that s^ie had 
read his manuscript. She would hate liked to meet 
him at the station, but thought it would be better 
not to go. The day wore away. Ned was in his 
best humour, and* when she told him why she did 
not go to the station to meet Iiim, he said it was 
foolish of her not to have come, for there M^as noth^g 
he liked better than to stroll home with her in the 
evening. 

‘ I like Brennan/ he said, throwing himself back in 
his chair. * is a ^lever man, Brennan knowes as 
well as I do there’s too much money spent upon 
religion in Ireland. But tell me, did he tell you 
explicitly that you should give no more money 
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^ Yes. But, Ned * 

‘ No, no ! I am not in the least angry,’ he said. ^ I 
shall always get money to carry on my politics. But 
what a game it is ! And, I suppose, Ellen, you con- 
sult him on every detail of your life ?* 

Her admission that Father Brennan had taken 
down books and put on his spectacles delighted him. 

^Taking down tomes!’ he said. ^Sp(!endid! Some 
of these gentlemen would discuss theology with God. 
I can see Father Brennan getting up : Sire, my 
reason for entering the said sin as a venial sin ” ’ 

V^ry often during the evening the sewing dropped 
from her hands, and she sat thinking. Sooner or 
later she would have to tell Ned she had read his 
manuscript. He would not mind her reading his 
manuscript, and though he hated the idea that any- 
one should turn to a priest amd ask him for his in- 
terpretation regarding right and wrong, he had not, 
on the whole, been as angry as she had expected. 

At last she got up. * I am going to bed, NM.’ 

^ Isn't it vci^ early ?’ 

• ‘There is no use my stopping here. You don’t 

want to talk to me ; you’ll go on playing till mid- 
night.’ • 

• ‘ Now, why this petulancy, Ellen ? I think it 
shows a good deal of forgiveness for me to kiss you 
after the way you have behaved.’ 

‘ I sought Father Brei#ian’s advice under the seal 
of confession, that was all.’ 

^ ‘ You don’t believe, I suppose, that a priest ever 
breaks the seal of confess! Ai ? Tphere are plenty 
of indirect ways in which he can make use of th^ 
ii^ormation he has ^tten from you.’ 
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^ You^ have not yet heard how it happened, and 
perhaps when you do you will think worse of me. I 
went into your room to see what books you were 
reading. There iv&s no harm in looking at a book ; 
but you had put the books so far into the book-case 
that I couldn’t see the name of the author. I took 
up the manuscript from the table and glanced 
through it. « I suppose I oughtn’t to have done 
that ; a manuscript is not the same as a book. And 
now good-night.’ 

He knew she did not expect him to come to 
her room that night; and all of a sudden h^ be- 
came aware that the sensual coil was broken : and 
if he did not follow her now to her room, s'he 
would understand that it was broken. They had 
come to the end of the second period, and there are 
three — a year of mystery and passion, and then some 
years of passion without mystery. The third period 
is one of resignation. The lives of the parents pass 
into the children, and the mated journey* on, oarry- 
^ ing their packs. Seldom, indeed, the man and the 
woman weary of the life of passion at the same tim^', 
and turn instinctively into the way of resignation, 
like animals. Sometimes it is the man who turns 
first, sometimes it is the woman. In this case it wAs 
the man. He had his work to do, and Ellen had her 
child to think of, and each must be at his or her task, 
henceforth. And each liAi a different task. Shet> 
had thrown, or tried to throw, his pack from his 
shoulders. She ha^ thwarted him, or tried to thwa|t 
him, and he grew angf y as he thought of what she 
^had done. She had gone into his study and read his 
papew ; she had then betrayeC him to the pri^t. 
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And he lay awake thinking how he had been deceived 
by Ellen ; thinking that he had been mistaken ; that 
her character was not the noble character he had 
imagined. But at the bottom of his heart he was 
* true to the noble soul that religion could not ex- 
tinguish nor even his neglect. 

She said one day : Hs it because ^ I read your 
manuscilpt and told the priest that you would not 
come to my room, or is it because you are tired 
of me ?’ 

^ I cannot tell you ; and, really, this conversation 
is very painful. I am engaged upon my work, and I 
have no thoughts for anything but it.’ 

Another time, when he came from the piano and 
sat opposite to her, she raised her eyes from her sew- 
ing and sat looking at him, and then, getting up 
suddenly, she put her hands to Aer forehead, and said 
to herseli • ^ I will conquer this,' and she went out 
of the room. , 

Anckfrom that day she did not trouble him with 
love. She ob^Ained control over herself, and he 
remembered a mistress who had ceased to love him, 
and whom he had persecuted a long while with 
supplications, ^ She is at one wifli herself always,’ 
he *said, and he tried to understand her. ^ She is 
one of those whose course through life is straight, 
and not zigzag, as mine is.’ He liked to see her 
twm and look at the baby, And he said : ^ That love 
is the permanent and original elergent of things, it 
is the universal substance ; ’ jnd hie could trace 
Ellen’s love of her child in her love of him ; these 
loves were not two loves, but one love. And when 
walkj^g one evening tffrough the shadows, as th^y 
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spoke about the destiny we can trace in our lives, 
about life and its loneliness, the conversation verged^ 
on the personal, and she said, with a little accent of 
regret, but not reproachfully : 

^ But, Ned, you could not live with anyone, at least 
not always. I think you would sooner not live with 
anyone.’ 

He did not dare to contradict her ; he khew that 
she had spoken the truth ; and Ned was sorry he 
was giving pain to Ellen, for there was no one that 
he would have liked to please better. He regretted 
that his course was zigzag, and he regretted that 
such a fate should have befallen Ellen. ‘ I am not 
the husband that would have suited her,’ he said. 
And then, after a moment’s reflection, ^ I was her 
instinct ; another would not have satisfied her in- 
stinct ; constancy is'^not everything. It’s a pity I 
cannot love her always, for none is more ivorthy of 
being loved.’ 

They became friends ; he knew there was no 
danger of her betraying him again: * Her responsi- 
bility ended with her money, and he told her How 
the agitation was progressing. 

‘ Oh, Ned, if I Vere only sure that your agitation 
\^as not directed against religion^ 1 would follow j^ou. 
But you will never believe in me.’ 

^ Yes, 1 will believe in you. Come to Dublin with 
me — come to the meeting. I’d like you to hear my 
speech.' 

* I would like to l^ar you speak, Ned ; but I don’t 
think I can go to the meeting.’ 

They were on their way to the station, and they 
wlilked some time without sp^l^ing. Then, spd^^ng 
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suddenly and gravely, as if prompted by some deep 
instinct, Ellen said : 

‘ But if you fail, Ned, you will^ be an outcast in 
Ireland, and if that happens you will go away, and 
I shall never see you again.* 

^ Do you think that will happen— can happen r*’ 

^ You know it can happen, Ned. ^ hope it never 
will.* 

The train came up to the station ; he bade her 
good-bye, and set himself down in a seat to consider 
his speech for the last time. 

‘ h shall say everything. The moment is ripe ; and 
tl^e threat to hold out is that Ireland is becoming a 
Protestant country. Catholics are leaving because 
there is no joy in Ireland.’ 

He went through the different sections of his 
speech, introducing the word ^oy.’ Is Ireland going 
to become joyous ? The little stations went by, and 
the train ^rolled into Harcourt Street. He,called 
a car? 

He was speaking at the Rotunda on the depopula- 
tion question, and he said that this question came 
before every other question. Ireland was now con- 
fronted with tfie possibility thaf in five-and-twenty 
years the last of Ireland would have disappeared 
ip America. There were some who attributed the 
Irish emigration to economic causes ; that was a 
Simple and obvious expiration, one that could be 
understood by everybody; but ^ these simple and 
obvious explanations are not pften,*if they are ever, 
the true ones. The first part of Ned’s speech was 
taken up with the examination of the economic* 
caif^s, and proving fliat these were not the origin 
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of the evil. The country was joyless ; man's life 
is joyless in Ireland. It will be said that the Irish 
are too poor to pay for pleasure, but they are not 
too poor to spend fifteen millions a year upon 
religion. He was the last man in the world who 
would say that religion was not necessary, but 
if he were right in saying that numbers were 
leaving Ireland because Ireland was joyless,' he was 
right in saying that it was the duty of every Irish- 
man to spend his money in making Ireland a joyful 
country. He was speaking now in the interests of 
religion. A country is antecedent to religion.* To 
have religion you must first have a country, and^if 
Ireland was not made joyful, Ireland would become 
a Protestant country in about twenty -five years. In 
support of this contention he produced figures, show- 
ing the rate at which irhe Catholics were emigrating. 
But not only were the Catholics emigrating'— those 
who remained were becoming nuns and priests. As 
the lay population declined, the clerics became 
more numerous. ‘ Now,' he said, ^ there must be a 
laity. It \s a very commonplace thing to say, b*t 
this very commonplace thing is forgotten or ignored, 
and I come here to plead to-day for the harmless 
and necessary laity.’ He knew that these wor3s 
would get a laugh, and that the laugh would gejt 
him at least two or three minutes grace, and these 
two or three minutes could not be better employed* 
than with statistics, and he produced some astonish- 
ing figures. Th^se figures were compiled, he said, 
by a prelate bearing an Irish name, but whose 
object was to induce Irishmen and Irishwomen to 
leav£ Ireland. This would not ^be denied, thoUgli 
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the pretext on which he wished Irish men and 
women to leave Ireland would be pleaded as justi- 
fication. ^But of this I shall speak/ Ned said, 

^ presently. I want you first to give your attention 
to the figures which this prelate produced, and with 
approbation. According to him, there were ten 
convents and one hundred nuns in the beginning 
of the tentury, now there are twelve hundred con- 
vents and twenty thousand nuns. The prelate thinks 
that this is a matter for us to congratulate diirselves 
on. In view of our declining population I cannot 
agret?, and I regret that prelates should make such 
thoughtless observations. Again, I have to remind 
you of a fact that cannot be denied, but which is 
ignored, and it is that a celibate clergy cannot con- 
tinue the population, and that, if the population be 
not continued, the tail of th# race will disappear* in 
A meric#, in about twenty-five years. ... Not only 
does this prelate think that we should congratulate 
oursoives on the fact that while the lay population 
is decreasing? Hhe clerical population is increasing, 
iTijt he thinks that Ireland should still furifish foreign 
missions. No doubt the conversion of the world is 
a noble work, but my point is tMht Ireland has done 
h^r share in this noble work, and that Ireland can 
i]o longer spare one single lay Irishman or cleric 
or any Irishwoman. If the foreign mission is to be 
Recruited, it must be rdSruited at the expense of 
some other country.’ 

♦Father Murphy stood a littlg distance on his right, 
a thick-set man, and as the sentences fell from Ned’s 
lips he could see that Father Murphy was preparing • 
his^answer, and h^ jessed what Father Murf^^y’s 
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answer would be like. He knew Father Murphy to 
be an adroit speaker, and the priest began in a low 
key, as Ned had expected him to do. He began by 
deploring the eviis of emigration, and Mr. Carmady 
deserved their best thanks for attracting popular 
attention to this evil. They were indebted to him 
for having done this. Others had denounced the 
evil, but Mr. Carmady’ s eloquence had enabled him 
to do so as well as, perhaps even better than, it had 
been ddne before. He complimented Mr. Carmady 
on the picturesque manner in which he described 
the emptying of the country, but he could not agree 
with Mr. Carmady regarding the causes that had 
brought about this lamentable desire to leave tTbe 
fatherland. Mr. Carmady ’s theory was that the Irish 
priests had succeeded in inducing men to refrain 
from the commission %f sin. Mr. Carmady did not 
reproach the priests with having failed ; *.he re- 
proached them with having succeeded. A strange 
complaint. The cause of the emigration, whish we 
all agreed in deploring, was, according to Mr. Car- 
mady, the desire of a sinless people for sin. A strange 
accusation. The people, according to Mr. Carmady, 
were leaving Ireland because they wished to indulge 
in indecent living. Mr. Carmady did not use the&e 
words ; the words he used were ^ The joy of life^^’ 
but the meaning of the words was well known. 

No race,’ he said, ‘ had f>erhaps ever been libclledf 
as the Irish race had been, but of all the libels that 
had ever been lf»velle^ against it, no libel had ev 4 er 
equalled the libel which he had heard uttered 
* to-day, that the Irish were leaving Ireland in search 
of 
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' They had heard a great deal about the* dancing 
girl, ani according to Mr. Carmady, it would seem 
that a nation could save itself by jigging.* 

^ He is speaking very well, from liis j>oint of view,* 
said Ned to himself. 

lather Murj)hy was a stout, bald-headed man, with 
small pig-like eyes, and a piece seemed to have been 
taken from the top of his bony forelflead. He was 
elegantly dressed in broadcloth, and he wore a gold 
chain, and he dangled his chain from time to time. 
He was clearly the well-fed, well-housed cleric, who 
was ijiaking, in this world, an excellent living of his 
^advocacy for the next, and Ned wondered how it 
wrffe that the people did not perceive a discrepancy 
between Father Murphy’s appearance and the 
theories he propounded. ^The idealism of the 
Irish people,’ said the priest^^was inveterate,’ and 
he settled himself on his short legs and began his 
peroration. 

Fabler Murphy was followed by a young curate, 
and the curaitf began by saying that Mr. Carmady 
wuld be able to defend his theories, aiKi that he 
had no concern with Mr. Carmady’s theories, though, 
indeed, he did not hear Mr. Caamady say anything 
which was contrary to the doctrine of our 'holy 
religion.’ Father Murphy had understood Mr. Car- 
mady’s speech in quite a different light, and it 
seemed to the curate th<i^ he, Father Murphy, had 
put a wrong interpretation upon it ; at all events 
he^ had put one which the curatF ^ould not share. 
Mr. Carmady had ventured. And, he thought, very 
properly, to call attention to the number of churches j 
that/ were being buik, and the number of pepple 
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who weie daily entering the orders. He did not 
wish to criticize men and women who gave up their 
lives to God, but Mr. Carmady was quite right when 
he said that without a laity there could be ho 
country. In Ireland the clergy were apt to forget 
this simple fact — that celibates do not continue the 
race. Mr. Carmady had quoted from a book written 
by a priest, in which the distinguished author had 
said he looked forward to the day when Ireland 
would be one vast monastery, and the curate agreed 
with Mr. Carmady that no more foolish wish had 
ever found its way into a book. He agreed ^with 
Mr. Carmady that a real vocation is a rare thing. ^ 
No country had produced many painters or miChy 
sculptors or many poets, and a true religious vocation 
was equally rare. Mr. Carmady had pointed out 
that, although the p(y>hlation had diminished, the 
nuns and priests had increased, and Father Murphy 
must hold that Ireland must become one vast monas- 
tery, ^nd the laity ought to become extinct, pr he 
must agree with Mr. Carmady that thgre was a point 
when a top numerous clergy would overbalance the 
laity. 

The curate’s argument was taken up by other 
curates, and Ned began to see he had the youth of 
the countr}" on his side. 

He was speaking at the end of the week it 
another great meeting, i^d received even bette^ 
support at this meeting than he had done at the 
first, and he returned home wondering what his wife 
was thinking of his' success. But what matter ? 
Ireland was waking from the great sleep of Catholi- 
cisn\ and at the next parish, it seemed as if\ the 
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impossible were l^ing to happen and that tlie Gael 
was going to be free. 

The curates had grievances, and he applied him- 
self to setting the inferior clergy against their 
•superiors, and at meetings he told the curates that 
they were no better than ecclesiastical serfs : the 
parish priests dozed in comfortable armchairs and 
drank champagne, but the curates itved by the 
wayside and ate and drank very little and did all 
the work. 

One day at Ma3niooth it was decided that curates 
had legitimate grievances, and that the people had 
^•grievances that were likewise legitimate, and at this 
great council it was decided that the heavy marriage 
fees and the baptismal fees demanded by the priests 
should be reduced, and it seemed as if the clergy 
were going to be defeated. Bft an indiscretion od 
Ned’s pajt gave them the victory. In a moment of 
excitement he was unwise enough to quote 
Mitchei’s words, * That the Irish would be free long 
ago only for their damned souls.* A priest wrote 
to*J;he newspapers pointing out that afthr these 
words there could be no further doubt that it 
was the doctrine of the Frenclf Revolution that 
^Mr.* Carmady was trying to force upon a Chris- 
tian people. A bishop wrote saying that the words 
quoted were fit words for anti-Christ. After that 
itvwas difficult for a pries# to appear on the same 
platform, and the curates whose^ grievances had 
beei^ redressed deserted, and the fight became an 
impossible one. 

Very soon Ned’s meetings were interrupted ; dis- 
agreeible scenes begarP to happen, and his letthi;^ 
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were not admitted to the newspapers. A great 
solitude formed about him. 

' Well/ he said, one evening, ' I suppose you have 
read the account in the paper of my ignominous 
escape ? That is what they called it.* j 

^The wheel,’ Ellen said, ^is always going round. 
You may be at the bottom now, but the wheel is 
going round, only there is no use opposing the 
people in their traditions, in their instinct. . . . And 
whether the race is destined to disappear or to con- 
tinue, it’s certain that the last Gael will die a 
Catholic.’ r, 

‘ And the lied Indian will die with the scal|> 
bis girdle.’ 

' We won’t talk about religion, we’ll talk about 
things we are agreed upon. I have heard you say 
yourself that you ><)U)uld not go back to America 
again — that you never enjoyed life till you came 
here.’ 

^ That was because I met you, Ellen.’* <■ 

‘ I have heard you praise Ireland being the most 
beautiful and sympathetic country in the world.’,® 

Mt is true that I love these people, and I wish I 
could become onef-of them.’ 

'You would become one of them, and yet ‘you 
would tear them to pieces because they are not what 
<"Ou want them to be.’ 


VIII 

He used to ^o for long walks on the hills, and one 
day, lying in the furze amid the rough grass, his eyes 
following the course of the ships in the bay, he 
cetnembered his book. J JV^stem Thibet. 
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' Every race/ he said, * has its own special genius. 
The Germans have or have had music ; the French 
and Italians have or have had painting and sculpture ; 
the English have or have had poetry ; the Irish had, 
«nd, alas ! they still have their special genius — 
celibacy ! There is as little free love in Ireland as 
there is free thought. Men have ceased to care for 
women, and women have ceased to cate for men. 
Nothing thrives in Ireland but the celibate, the 
priest, the nun, and the ox.’ He laughed a little, 
and turning on his side and stroking the warm grass 
with lys hand he remembered how the passion of 
loye, the direct inspiration of all the world’s art, has 
^been degraded in Ireland, how it has been reduced 
to the mere act of begetting children. 

‘There are no bastards in Ireland,’ he said. ‘ And 
bastards are the outward sign offward grace. Thatf 
which teyds to weaken life is the only evil, that 
which strengthens life is the only good. Nor is there 
any intellectual passion ; there is not even religious 
passion, only religious formula. 

‘•Ellen said that the last Gael would die a Catholic, 
and she’s right. He will die clinging to the cassock 
of a priest. But why should I lament ? What has 
*he ^er done ? The Tara brooch and the Cross of 
Cong and Cormac’s Chapel have never been excelled, 
but Ireland stopped there and suddenly. It seemed 
as^f God had intended th# Gael to do something, 
but had changed His mind ; that change happened 
in tl^e tenth century, and since th^ry the Gael has 
produced an incredible number iff priests and police- 
men, some of the finest prize-fighters, and a few 
cleverliawyers, but notlfing more serious. A kindl;^ 
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sympi^thetic fellow, that everyone likes, that I love 
dearly, and that I came to save. But he would not 
listen. Every one knows his destiny, and the Gael 
knows his — andTit is to disappear.' 

His eyes followed the course of the ships in the 
bay, and he said ; 

'Was it accident or my own fantastic temperament 
that brought me back from Cuba, and -for what 
purpose was I brought back ? To climb half-way up 
the lamp-post and to be pulled down by the leg. All 
Irish saviours have been pulled back — perhaps all 
saviours are pulled back, and yet Tm unwi^ing to 
believe that accident brought me back to Ireland 
and involved me in the destiny of Ireland for no 
purpose.’ 

He did not need to take the book from his 
pocket, he knew th^ passage well, and repeated it 
word for word while he watched the ships ip the bay. 

' We were friends, and we have become strangers 
one to the other. Ah, yes ; but it is so, and we do 
not wish to hide our strangerhood^) Or to dissemble 
as if we were ashamed of it. We are two s^ps, 
each with a course and a destination ; and our ways 
may draw together again and we may make holiday 
as before. And how peacefully the good ships tised* 
to lie in the same harbour, under the same sun ; it 
seemed as if they had reached their destination, and 
it seemed as if there wts a destination. But sc^n 
the mighty sway of our tasks laid on us as from of* 
old, sundered «and drove us into different seas, and 
different zones ; a,nL it may be that we shall never 
meet again, and it may be that we shall meet and 
not know each other, so deeply have the d^^erent 
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seas and suns changed us. The law that is over us 
decreed that we must become strangers one to the 
other ; and for this we must reverence each other 
the more, and for this the memory of our past friend - 
^ship becomes more sacred. Perhaps there is a vast 
invisible curve and orbit, and our different destina- 
tions and ways are parcel of it, infinitesin^al segments. 
Let us uplift ourselves to this thought ! But our 
life is too short and our sight too feeble for us to be 
friends, except in the sense of this sublime possi- 
bility. So let us believe in our stellar friendship, 
though we must be enemies on earth.’ 

4 deep and mysterious truth,’ he said, ^and I 
must go — I must go — my Irish life is ended. There 
is a starry orbit, and Ireland and I are parts of it, 
and we must believe in our stellar friendship, though 
we are enemies upon earth.' 

He wandered on, admiring the large, windless 
evening and Jhe bright bay. Great men had risen 
up in Inland and had failed before him, and it were 
eas^ to account Ibr their failure by saying they were 
not close enough to the tradition of their race, that 
they had just missed it, but some of the fault must 
^bc the fault of Ireland. . . . The anecdote varies, 
but substantially it is always the same story ; the 
interests of Ireland sacrificed to the interests of 
Rome. 

, There came a whirring srfund, and high overhead 
^hc saw three great birds flying through the still air, 
and he knew them to be wild ge|se flying south. . . . 

War had broken out in South Africa : Irishmen 
were ^ing out to fight <^cc again ; they were going 
to fight the stranger ^abroad when they could fight 
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him at home no longer. The birds died down on 
the horizon, and the sea lay before him, bright and 
beautiful, with ^ships passing into the glowing dusk, 
and among the hills a little mist was gathering. 
He remembered the great pagans who had wandered 
over these hills before scapulars and rosaries were 
invented. ^His thoughts came in flashes, and his 
happiness grew intense. He had wanted to go, and 
the birds had shown him where he might go. His 
instinct was to go ; he was stifling in Ireland : * A 
mean, ineffectual atmosphere,* he said, ' of nuns and 
rosaries.’ 

A mist was rising, and the lovely outlines 
Howth reminded him of pagan Ireland. ^They’re 
like music,’ he said, and he thought of Usheen and 
his harp. ^Will Usheen ever come again?’ he said. 

Better to die tharf to live here.’ The mist thick- 
ened — he could see Howth no longer. .^The land 
is dolorous,’ he said, and, as if in answer to his words, 
the most dolorous melody he had ever heafrd came 
out of the mist. ' The wailing of an abandoned 
race,’ he said. ' This is the soul-sickness from which 
we are fleeing.’ And he wandered about, calling to 
the shepherd, and the shepherd answered, but the 
mist was so thick in the hollows that neither tWltf 
find the other. After a little while the shep^ierd 
began to blow his flute again ; and Ned listened, 
and repeated the melfitly over and over againp to 
himself as he jvalked home, and the moment he^ 
entered the drawing-room he said to Ellen, ^Don’t 
speak to me ; I am going to write something down, 
and this is what he wrote 
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the people ? Isn’t it like Ireland ? Isn't it like 
every th\ng that has happened ? It is melancholy 
enough in this room, but no words can describe its 
melancholy on a* flute played by a shepherd in the 
mist. It is the song of the exile ; it is the cry of < 
one driven out in the night — into a night of wind 
and rain. It is night, and the exile on the edge of 
the waste, it is like the wind sighing over bog- 
water. It is a prophetic echo and final despair of 
a people who knew they were done for from the 
beginning. A mere folk-tune, mere nature, raw and 
unintellectual ; and these raw folk-tunes are ajl that, 
we shall have done ; and by these, and these alon^ 
shall we be remembered.’ * 

* Ned,’ she said at last, * I think you had better go 

away. I can see you’re wearing out your heart 
here.’ ^ 

* Why do you think I should go ? What^put that 
idea into your head ?’ 

" / can see you are not happy.’ 

' But you said that the wheel woul^'turn, and that 
what was do west would come to the top.’ 

' Yes, Ned ; but sometimes the wheel is a long time 
in turning, and maybe it would be better for you to 
go away for a while.’ 

* Perhaps ; yes, for a while. It was wild geese, 
Ellen, that put the idea of going to Africa to fight 
for the Boers into my hea^^’ 

' You’re going to fight for the Boers, Ned.>’ 

M am going ^t</ Africa. You said that the 'wild 
geese ' went to fight <vhe stranger abroad when they 
, could fight him at home no longer. You told me 
how. they weiit after the siege of Limerick. you 
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remember the night you told me the story^itting on 
,the Druid stones?* 

* Yes, I remember.* ^ 

' And I was thinking of Ireland and her ruin 
on the hill when I heard a whirring sound, and 
the wild geese flew through the stillness, going 
south.* 

' You want to follow them, Ned ? *And the desire 
to go is as strong in you as in the wild geese ?* 

' Maybe ; but I shall come back, Ellen.* * * 

'Do you think you will, Ned? How can you, if 
yoib go to fight for the Boers ?’ 

' There’s nothing for me to do here. I want new 
life. It was you who said that I should go.* 

' For five years you have been devoted to Ireland, 
and now you and Ireland are separated like two 
ships.’ , 

like two ships. Ireland is still going Home- 
wards, and Rome is not my way.’ ^ 

'You are the ship, Ned, and you came to har- 
bour in Iretar?d. But you and I are like two ships 
^hat have lain side by side in the hkrbour, and 
now * 

' And now what, Ellen ? Gcf on.’ 

' It seemed to me that we were like two ships ?* 
'That is the very thing I was thinking on the 
hills. The comparison of two ships rose up in my 
( mind on the hilt, and tlien I remembered a passage.’ 
And when he had repeated it^ she said : 

^ ' So there is ho hope for us on earth ? We are 
but segments of a starry cur^e, and must be content 
wi^h our stellar friendship. But, Ned, we shalV 
never be enemies oh earth. I am not your %r\emy 
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and nev<ir shall be. So we have nothing to think 
of now but our past friendship. The memory of ou?*^ 
past — is all that remains ? And it was for that 
you left AmerW after the Cuban War? There 
is our child. You love the little boy, don’t you, 
Ned 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘I love the little boy. . . . But 
you’ll bring hiih up a Catholic. You’ll bring him up 
to love the things that I hate.’ 

' ‘ Let «there be no bitterness between us to-night, 

Ned dear. Let there be only love. If not love, 
affection at least. This is our last night’ 

' How is that ?* 

‘ Because, Ned, when one is so bent upon goinf, 
as you are, it is better he should go at once. I give 
you your freedom. You can go in the morning, or 
when you please. But remember, Ned, that you can 
come back when you please — that I shall always be 
glad to see you,’ 

They went upstairs and looked for some . time 
on the child, who was sleeping. Elleiji took him out 
of his bed, and she looked very pretty|Ned thought^ 
holding the half-awakened child, and she kept th^ 
little quilt about hin so that he might not catch 
cold. 0 

He put his hands into his eyes and looked at his 
father, and then hid his face in his mother’s neckj* 
for the light blinded him,^and he wished to go to^ 
sleep. 

‘ Let me put h^m'back in his bed,’ Ned said ; and 
he took his son and putf 'him back, and he kissed him. 
As he did so, he wondered how it was that he could 
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feel so much affection for his son, and at/ the same 
time desire to leave his home. 

^ Now, Ned, you must kiss me^; and do not think 
I am angry with you for going. I know you are dull 
here, that you have got nothing further to do in 
Ireland, but it will be different when you come 
back.’ 

^ And is it possible that you aren’t angry with me, 
Ellen, for going ?’ 

am sorry you are going, Ned — in a wily ; but 1 * 
should be more sorry to see you stay here and learn 
to»hate me.’ 

One thing Ireland had done for him, and for that 
he would always be grateful to Ireland — Ireland had 
revealed a noble woman to him ; distance would 
bring a closer and more intimate appreciation of 
her, 

* \eOu are very wise, Ellen. But why did you read 
that manuscript V 

* Do you think the reading of the manuscript would 
have made any difference ?’ 

^ You thiifk, Ellen, that the reading iof the manu- 
script was but the surface of our lives.’ 

He left early next morning before she was awake 
in order to save her the pain of farewells, and all 
that day in Dublin he walked about, possessed by the 
great joyful yearning of the wild goose when it rises 
one bright moaning fr>m the warm marshes, scenting 
the harsh north through leagues of air, and goes 
away on steady wing-beats. 6ufc he did not feel he 
was a free soul until the oi^tlines of Howth began to 
ipelt into the grey drift of evening. There was» a 
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little mist on the water, and he stood watching the 
waves tossing in the mist, thinking that it were well 
that he had left hqme. If he had stayed, he would 
have come to accept all the base moral coinage in 
circulation ; and he stood watching the green waves 
tossing in the mist, at one moment ashamed of 
what he had done, at the next overjoyed that he 
had done it. 


THK END. 
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